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THERE are certain names, both in past literature and present life, 
which live in a kind of atmosphere of indefinite reputation. They 
are frequent in our ears, they recur to our minds with the fami- 
liarity of old acquaintance, and establish a sort of recognised posi- 
tion in our memory; and yet, if we were suddenly required to 
explain the ground of their possession, to analyse the associations 
connected with them, and assign the deeds or words by which 
their reputation has been achieved, we should, probably, be 
entirely at a loss. They have gained general notoriety, they 
have somehow earned the title colitare per ora virdém, and pass 
through our mouths on the strength of it: but this is all we can 
say. The special actions of those who bore them, the particular 
incidents of their lives, the circumstantial narrative of their 
career, can be recalled, if at all, only by a distinct mental effort. 
We have admitted, rather than recognised, their popularity. 
But popularity is never thus acquired, though its acquisition, 
once made, may be thus maintained. There must have been, 
in all these cases, some inner circle of worshippers, who gave 
their plaudits with a far more earnest and homefelt enthusiasm. 
The charm of sympathy in special pursuits, the connexions of 
time, or place, or interest, the mighty influences of personal 
contact, have inspired them with that earnest admiration which 
enabled them to seat the object of it in a niche—constructed of 
more or less permanent materials—in the temple of Fame. They 
admire so earnestly, that the good-natured world is willing to 
take their estimate on trust, and acknowledge their hero, not by 
its own testing, but on their recommendation. It is conceived, 
and for the most part rightly, that the correlative of genuine 
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admiration is real worth. And thus a name gathers with the 
many a halo of indistinct reputation, because it is a substance 
of real and ascertained value with the few. 

To most of our readers, Chalmers is, probably, just one of 
these names. None are ignorant of it: few, probably, have any 
very definite idea of the reasons of its claim to be known and 
remembered. He was a leader in the Free-Kirk movement—he 
was a great pulpit-orator—he wrote a Bridgewater Treatise, and 
a great many other volumes—these, probably, are the ideas 
which the mention of his name will successively, and, perhaps, 
very gradually, excite. Few, we suspect, have attempted to 
read much of the aforesaid volumes; fewer still of those few 
have persisted in the attempt; yet all acknowledge the name to 

_be one of general interest, and many would, probably, be glad 
to attach more definite ideas to it: and we think we can promise 
our readers somewhat both of entertainment and instruction, if 
they will skim with us over the pages of the two volumes—all 
that has yet been published—of his life. 

The writer is his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna; and he has fulfilled 
his task well and carefully. His style, not unlike that of the 
subject of his memoirs, though inclined, occasionally, to march 
on stilts, is clear and copious; his observance of dates, that 
great merit in a memoir-writer, is accurate and precise ; nor, if 
we make due allowance for the unbounded love and admiration 
inspired by Chalmers within his own circle, and for the natural 
tendency of our northern neighbours to mutual panegyric, shall 
we pronounce it ungracefully eulogistic. While we cannot 
altogether suppress a smile at the comparison thus forced on us 
between the biographer of the Scotch preacher and the great 
historian of Agricola, we are quite willing to allow him the full 
benefit of the sentence of Tacitus which adorns his title-page: 
‘ Hic interim liber, honori Agricole, soceri mei, destinatus, pro- 
fessione pietatis, aut laudatus erit, aut excusatus.’ 

Without further preface, we will introduce our readers to the 
subject of our article. 

Thomas Chalmers, the son of ‘a dyer, shipowner, and general 
merchant,’ in the small town of Anstruther, on the coast of 
Fife, was born on the 17th March, 1780. One of a numerous 
family—there were fourteen brothers and sisters—he shared the 
ordinary education of the middle classes of Scotland. After an 
initiation at the parish school under a master who might have 
served Dickens for a model, while depicting the education of 
David Copperfield, he was transferred, before he was twelve 
years old, to the College of S. Andrews. Here his biographer 
discovers the first intimation of his future greatness, and the 
occasion illustrates so singularly a feature of Scotch religionism, 
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that we are tempted to transcribe the passage in which it is 
related. 

‘It was then the practice at S. Andrews, that all the members of the 
university assembled daily in the public hall for morning and evening 
prayers, which were conducted by the theological students. The hall was 
open to the public, but in general, the invitation was not largely accepted. 
In his first theological session, it came, by rotation, to be Dr. Chalmers’ 
turn to pray. His prayer, an amplification of the Lord’s Prayer, clause by 
clause consecutively, was so originally and yet so eloquently worded, that 
universal wonder and very general admiration were excited by it. “ I re- 
member still,” writes one who was himself an auditor, “after the lapse of 
fifty-two years, the powerful impression made by his prayers in the Prayer- 
Hall, to which the people of 5. Andrews flocked when they knew that 
Chalmers was to pray. The wonderful flow of eloquent, vivid, ardent 
description of the attributes and works of God, and still more, perhaps, the 
astonishingly harrowing delineation of the miseries, the horrid cruelties, 
immoralities, and abominations inseparable from war, which always came 
in more or less in connexion with the bloody warfare in which we were 
engaged with France, called forth the wonderment of the hearers. He was 
then only sixteen years of age, yet he showed a taste and capacity for com- 
position of the most glowing and eloquent kind. Even then, his style was 
very much the same as at the period when he attracted so much notice, 
and made such powerful impression in the pulpit and by the press.”’ P. 20. 


What a keen, though unconscious satire on the practice of 
extemporaneous prayer! It is evidence that all the parties 
concerned mistake it for a sermon. It does not occur to them 
to regard it as a solemn act of communion with God; it wears 
the aspect simply of' an oratorical exhibition, ‘ conducted by the 
theological students.’ Every turn of expression tells this tale, 
every phrase betrays the secret. ‘The universal wonder and 
very general admiration’ of the people, who, according to the 
account of the ‘ auditor,’ came in flocks to enjoy ‘the powerful 
impression’ produced by the ‘flow of eloquent, vivid, ardent 
description,’ or to luxuriate in the pleasing horror of the 
‘astonishingly harrowing delineation’ of the miseries of war, 
may have been very just, but can scarcely be regarded as very 
expressive of a spirit of prayer. And when we recollect that 
the chief performer in this exhibition was a lad of sixteen, it is 
difficult to read the passage without being a good deal startled 
at the character of a religious system in which a College can 
authorize, and a minister relate, such a scene, without the least 
consciousness of its profanity. 

In spite, however, of the temptation afforded by this early 
success in prayer, the bent of Chalmers’ mind was anything but 
theological. If he were aware of his oratorical powers, he felt, 
probably, that other subjects might afford them a wider anda 
freer scope. ‘There was, indeed, a theological debating society 
at S. Andrews, which was, no doubt, a necessary supplement 
to the more public exercise in the Prayer Hall; and in its list 
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of members occurs the name, not only of Chalmers, but of 
another, which has earned recent and unexpected laurels in the 
fields of theology—John Campbell. Who knows whether the 
celebrated quotation, by which it was triumphantly established 
that the phrase ‘ preventing grace’ was not unknown to Milton, 
may not have been first stored up in the mind of the future 
privy councillor to meet the exigencies of a theological debate in 
S. Andrews? It must, at any rate, be a satisfaction to all 
English churchmen to know that Lord Campbell Avs had a 
theological education, even though that education were com- 
pleted before the age of eighteen, and its only fruit the produc- 
tion of an extemporaneous prayer in the Hall of S. Andrews. 

Chalmers left college when he was little more than seventeen, 
and occupied for a year what seems to have proved a very un- 
congenial situation, as tutor to ten young children in a private 
family, The pupils were troublesome and the elder part of the 
society not very friendly. The case is not an uncommon one: 
but Chalmers’ natural spirit and college reputation made it 
probably more than usually uncomfortable to him. He was too 
in that doubtful age between boy and man, at which injuries 
are most readily imagined, and most keenly resented. 

* The people of the house,’ he writes to a friend, ‘don’t seem to know the 
place in which a tutor should stand: hence a cold, distant, contemp:uous 
reserve, which I was never accustomed to, and which exposes me to the 
most disagreeable feelings. The vexation of mind that arises from this 
circumstance is much heightened by the difficulties of my emp!oyment. 
The oldest boy, about fifteen,’ (we should recollect that the tutor was but 
two years older,) ‘ who has been two years at college, seems to have no 
idea of any respect being due to my office; his behaviour not only made 
his own management a matter of difficulty, but had also a tendency to 
weaken my authority over my other pupils. My predecessor, as I have 
reason to believe, in compliance with the wishes of the female part of 
the family, allowed his pupils several improper indulgences: hence they 
had contracted habits quite incompatible with the order and discipline 
which ought to be observed, and I was obliged to have recourse to strong 
measures in order to root them out. These gave offence, I thought, to the 
ladies of the house, and I ascribed to this in great part their high looks and 
sour forbidding deportment,’—P. 25. 

From these grievances he speedily made his escape, and soon 
after took the step which determined his future career, by ob- 
taining, from the Presbytery of 8, Andrews, his ‘licence as a 
preacher of the Gospel.’ This is a step preparatory to ordina- 
tion, by which the candidate is admitted to a sort of probation. 
The age at which it is usually taken is twenty-one; Chalmers 
however was allowed to enter upon it before he was nineteen, 
on the recommendation of a friend, who described him to the 
Presbytery as ‘a lad o’ pregnant pairts.’ It does not appear 
why he was so anxious to anticipate the usual time; for religious 
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objects had as yet taken no strong hold upon his mind, nor was 
he in any hurry to exercise the privilege of preaching thus con- 
ferred upon him: He first made a tour in England, then settled 
down for some time in Edinburgh, attending the lectures of Pro- 
fessors Playfair, Robison, and Dugald Stewart. The interests 
of general science were those which principally occupied him: his 
warmest enthusiasm was dedicated to chemistry and mathematics: 
the preparations for the labours of his profession seem at that time 
to have employed very little either of his time or his attention. 
Indeed it is quite remarkable how completely he assigned to 
the performance of clerical duties a very secondary position. 
The arrangements of the first engagement of that kind which he 
undertook are thus described by his biographer :— 

‘ Mr. Chalmers resolved to accept, in the mean time, the situation which 
Mr. Shaw’s kindness had opened to him. That kindness was increased by 
the offer made and accepted, that instead of the manse at Cavers being 
occupied solitarily by Mr. Chalmers, he should live with Mr. Shaw in 
his manse at Roberton, which was only about seven miles distant from Cavers 
church, to which he could ride over and return each Sabbath day.” —P. 53. 

His notions of ministerial duty were then clearly confined to 
a weekly preaching. They changed greatly in his subsequent 
life. But even several years later than this, and after he had 
been some time in the sole charge of a parish, we find him 
asserting and even publishing the same low estimate of the 
responsibilities of his office. 

‘ The author of this pamphlet,’ he writes, ‘can assert, from what to him 
is the highest of all authority, the authority of his own experience, that 
after the satisfactory discharge of his parish duties, a minister may enjoy 
five days in the week of uninterrupted leisure for the prosecution of any 
science in which his taste may dispose him to engage,’—P. 93. 

An astounding sentiment, which Dr. Chalmers did his best 
in later years, when his conceptions were far different, to 
suppress. While such, however, were his views, it is not sur- 
prising that we find him engaged at one and the same time in a 
canvass for the vacant parish of Kilmany, and for a mathematical 
assistantship in the college of S. Andrews. The latter object 
was the first obtained: and he threw himself into his new pur- 
suit with all the impetuous energy which forms the most striking 
feature of his character. He had already acquired that sound- 
ing style and copious vocabulary which marks his later efforts ; 
and throughout his life he lavished on all subjects alike the same 
prodigality of fluent declamation. It was characteristic of his 
rhetoric, that not even the proverbial dryness of mathematical 
studies could subdue or even temper its abundance. It was 
thus that he addressed the young gentlemen of S. Andrews on 
their initiation to the mysteries of Euclid :— 
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‘ These Elements of Euclid, gentlemen, have raised for their author a 
deathless monument of fame. For two thousund years they have main. 
tained their superiority in the schools, and been received as the most 
appropriate introduction to geometry. It is one of the few books which 
elevate our respect for the genius of antiquity. It has survived the wreck 
of ages. It had its days of adversity and disgrace in the dark period of 
ignorance and superstition, when everything valuable in the literature of 
antiquity was buried in the dust and solitude of cloisters, and the still 
voice of truth was drowned in the jargon of a loud and disputatious the- 
ology. But it has been destined to reappear in all its ancient splendour. 
We ascribe not indeed so high a character-to it because of its antiquity; 
but why be carried away by the rashness of innovation? why pour an 
indiscriminate contempt on systems and opinions because they are old? 
‘Truth is confined to no age and to no country. Its voice has been heard in 
the temple of Egypt, as well as in the European University. It has darted 
its light athwart the gloom of antiquity, as well as given a new splendour 
to the illumination of modern times. We have witnessed the feuds of 
political innovation—the cruelty and murder which have marked the pro- 
gress of its destructive career. Let us also tremble at the heedless spirit 
of reform which the confidence of a misguided enthusiasm may attempt in 
the principles and investigations of philosophy. What would have been 
the present degradation of science, had the spirit of each generation been 
that of contempt for the labours and investigations of its ancestry ? Science 
would exist in a state of perpetual infancy. Its abortive tendencies to im- 
provement would expire with the short-lived labours of individuals, and 
the extinction of every new race would again involve the world in the 
gloom of ignorance. Let us tremble to think that it would require the 
production of a new miracle to restore the forgotten discoveries of New- 
ton.’—Pp. 60, 61. 


It is easy to imagine that such a method of teaching mathe- 
matics must have produced no small excitement at S. Andrews. 
But the usual fate of hasty and untempered energy awaited him. 
Chalmers does not appear at this period of his life to have had 
the least notion of conciliation, or respect for the rights or feel- 
ings of others. Full of his own impressions, he hurried straight 
to his work, careless of obstacles, and indifferent to the preju- 
dices which he might alarm. The authorities appear to have 
felt the usual alarm which such energetic procedure from below 
commonly excites in the breast of authorities. They probably 
regarded Chalmers, not altogether without reason, as a forward 
young man; and his conduct certainly was not likely to dis- 
abuse them of the impression. At the close of the first session, 
the scene in the public hall, the same, we suppose, in which 
prayers were wont ‘ to be conducted,’ was a singular one :— 

‘When Dr. Rotheram, professor of natural philosophy, had finished 
the examination of his class, Mr. Chalmers, whose classes were next in 
course, stepped forward to the table, and broke out into a severe invective 
against Professor Vilant, for having given testimonials to students, without 
consulting him, their teacher. ‘The speech was long and sarcastic. It was 
amusing to see the academic board: old Mr. Cook irritated and vexed; 
Mr. Hill, puffy and fidgetty; Dr. Playfair, getting up twice or thrice and 
tugging the speaker by the arm; Dr. Hunter, with unvarying countenance, 
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his eyes sedately fastened on the floor; Dr. Rotheram, laughing and in 
anger by turns, At length Dr. Hill interfered, and with some difficulty 
silenced Mr. Chalmers, who proceeded with the examination as coolly as 
if nothing had passed,’—P. 66. 

This scene was followed by its natural and obvious result. 
However entertaining his eloquence might be to his pupils 
during the session, the expectation of a ‘long and sarcastic 
speech’ at its close, could not be very agreeable to his em- 
ployers: and he was accordingly given to understand that his 
services would be no longer required. This was a severe 
blow. Kilmany, to which he had been presented, was only 
about nine miles distant from S. Andrews, a distance, as we have 
seen, by no means inconsistent with his notion of sufficient 
residence; and he had fully intended to unite the parochial 
and the collegiate employment. ‘That hope seemed now de- 
stroyed. Chalmers, however, was not a man to be baffled in 
any matter on which he had set his mind. He soon determined 
to fight out the quarrel; and announced his intention of open- 
ing mathematical classes of his own at §. Andrews, and defy- 
ing the University to open competition. The classes were filled, 
in spite of considerable opposition from the College, and an 
Introductory Lecture gave him the opportunity of investing his 
bold position with a halo of magniloquence. 


‘“ True,” he said, “I am different from what I was, but the difference is 
only in external circumstances. I feel not that my energies have expired, 
though I no longer tread that consecrated ground where the Muses have 
fixed their residence. I feel not that science has deserted me, though I 
breathe not the air which ventilates the halls of S. Salvator.” ’—P. 74, 


Chemistry was soon added to mathematics: the popularity 
of the lecturer increased; the University began to relax her 
hostility, and the rebel was almost converted into a friend. But 
though he had thus carried his point in front, he was attacked 
in the rear by another adversary. It was rumoured that some 
ministers, who took a different view from his own of the duties 
of their office, were about to bring his conduct under the notice 
of the Presbytery of Cupar. The censure, however, thus ob- 
tained, was not severe enough to withdraw him entirely from 
his work. His- mathematical lectures were discontinued, but 
his chemical course was repeated, not only at 8. Andrews, but 
in Kilmany itself, apparently to the great edification of his 
people. He was, however, in such a bad odour with his clerical 
neighbours that the minister of Kirkaldy refused on one occa- 
sion to lend him his pulpit in the service of a charity for which 
he was interested. But chemistry again came to the aid of her 
votary. Chalmers transferred his efforts from the kirk to the 
lecture-room, and gained probably a larger sum for his purpose 
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than he could have acquired by a more directly professional 
exertion. We can scarcely wonder that the worthy minister 
felt somewhat shy of him; for besides the scandal of the 
mathematical and chemical classes, and of the pamphlet, then 
recently published, from which we have already quoted his 
estimate of a minister’s duties, Chalmers was at the moment 
on duty at Kirkaldy with the S. Andrews corps of volunteers, 
in the double capacity of chaplain and lieutenant. He must 
have seemed to his neighbours to be the representative of any- 
thing rather than the Christian ministry. 

But a great change was soon about to come over him. The 
first period of his life was passing away: he was about to enter 
upon its second stage with a total revulsion of feeling and 
sentiment. We observe that both Dr. Chalmers and his 
biographer seem to shrink from applying to this transition the 
term which might be supposed to be most natural and familiar 
to them. Neither of them speak of it as his conversion. The 
word perhaps suggested to them the same extravagant and 
fanatical notions with which, from its abuse by a certain school 
of religion, it is most frequently associated in our own minds. 
Their clear judgment and sound practical sense could not but 
reject the exaggerated ideas of miraculous interposition, the 
absurd and almost ludicrous attempts to fix the scene, the day, 
and the hour, from which both reason and feeling revolt. Yet; 
if these exaggerations and absurdities are set aside, the history 
of this period of Dr. Chalmers’ life supplies an exact illustration 
of that mental phenomenon which is described by the evangelical 
school with some additional peculiarities of their own, under the 
name of conversion. The transition was not, indeed, in his case 
from an immoral to a holy life, nor was it produced in a moment; 
nor was it the sudden effect of a dream or vision or a strong mental 
impression, excited by any unforeseen event. But it was a real 
transition from indifference to earnestness, from a carelessness 
about spiritual influences and the supernatural world to a most 
vivid and lasting appreciation of their reality and necessity. 
Illness and sorrow did their part in first awakening the spiri- 
tual sympathies of his soul; and the process was probably the 
more real and durable from its comparative slowness. It cost 
him some years of anxious struggle before his soul was able to 
find its rest; but that struggle once over, he seems to have 
gone steadily onward without a single hesitation or misgiving 
in the new course on which he had entered. For it was a 
new course to him. His favourite sciences, his manifold pur- 
suits, were all thrown resolutely into the background, and the 
whole energies of his active mind were devoted with a single 
purpose and eminently successful result to the labours of his 
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profession. In calling the attention of our readers to this strik- 
ing fact, we do not, of course, forget that it was but an im- 
perfect form of Christianity and an inadequate conception of 
its doctrines to which those energies were devoted. His lot 
was cast in a society cut loose by its own act from the Church 
of the Apostles, and the great army of Saints and Martyrs 
gathered in from successive generations; and meagrely fur- 
nished out, instead, from the resources of a single mind, in an 
age of unexampled tumult, with a narrow theology and an 
awkward polity. But of this he never dreamt: he poured his 
whole soul with unhesitating faith into the system in which 
he lived, or rather he sustained himself on the great truths 
which most affected him, without at all regarding the system 
through which they came to him. For his disregard of con- 
ventional rules often scandalized more rigid Presbyterians: the 
divine right which they pleaded for their platform never seems 
to have crossed his mind, or to have merited the attention of 
a moment with him. It was to him a mere machinery for 
conveying religious truth, an organized establishment for dif- 
fusing it over the land, perhaps better, perhaps worse than 
others. As such however he accepted it, and worked in it 
contentedly, undisturbed apparently by a single thought that 
any notion more august or more powerful was involved in the 
idea of a Church, 

But our reflections have led us away from our history. We 
will illustrate by a few extracts the nature of the change of 
which we have been speaking; for the phenomena of a really 
religious mind are most valuable and instructive, even though 
their ultimate evolution be inadequate or partially erroneous. 
We have seen how little time he thought it necessary to give 
to his ministerial work, how soon its duties seemed to be satis- 
factorily fulfilled, how many other pursuits he was willing to 
carry on in conjunction with it, It is evident that he had then 
no strong appreciation of the realities of the spiritual world. His 
preaching appears to have been little more than merely ethical 
exhortations to morality or general sentiments about the power 
and the goodness of the Almighty. 


‘“ With indignation,” he exclaims, in one of his sermons at Kilmany, “do 
we see a speculative knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity preferred to 
the duties of morality and virtue. The cant of enthusiasm—the effusion 
of zeal—the unintelligible jargon of pretended knowledge—are too often 
considered as the characteristics of a disciple of Jesus; whilst, amid all 
these deceitful appearances, justice, charity, and mercy, the great topics of 
Christ’s admonitions, are entirely overlooked .... The faith of Christianity 
is praiseworthy and meritorious, only because it is derived from the influ- 
ence of virtuous sentiments on the mind....He who has been rightly 
trained in his religious sentiments, by carefully perusing the Scriptures of 
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truth, will learn thence, that the law of God is benevolence to man, and au 
abiding sense of gratitude and piety... . But let him allow himself to be 
guided by the instructions of our mystical theologians, and all will be involved 
in gloom and obscurity .... Let us, my brethren, beware of such errors. 
Let us view such fanatical vagaries with the contempt they deserve, and 
walk in the certain path marked out to us by reason and by Scripture.... 
Thus shall we exemplify the real nature of the Christian service, which 
consists in gratefully adoring the Supreme Being, and in diffusing the 
blessed influences of charity, moderation, and peace.” ’—Pp. 147, 9. 


The religious books which he was afterwards most fond of, 
were at this time peculiarly distasteful to him :— 

‘ Bending over the pulpit, and putting on the books named the strong 
emphasis of dislike, he had said—‘“ Many books are favourites with you, 
which, I am sorry to say, are no favourites of mine. When you are 
reading Newton’s Sermons, and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, where do Matthew, Mark, Luke and John go to?” ’—P. 102. 


These books, it must be remembered, were not denounced in 
consequence of any preference for a different form of doctrine 
from that which they exhibited. They were the only religious 
books likely to fall in his way; and were, in fact, denounced 
only in that capacity. Distinctive religious tenets, of any 
kind, were as yet the abomination of the literate and scientific 
preacher. Such was his frame of mind during nearly six years 
of his occupation of Kilmany Manse. But in his twenty-ninth 
year, three deaths in his own family, in rapid succession, were 
followed by a severe illness, which for some weeks left his own 
life in doubt. He rose from his bed at last with new thoughts 
and aims :— 

*“ My confinement,” so he wrote to a friend, “has fixed on my heart 
a very strong impression of the insignificance of time—an impression 
which I trust will not abandon me though I again reach the heyday of 
health and vigour. ‘This should be the first step to another impression 
still more salutary—the magnitude of eternity. Strip human life of its 
connexion with a higher scene of existence, and it is the illusion of an 
instant, an unmeaning farce, a series of visions and projects and convulsive 
efforts which terminate in nothing. I have been reading Pascal’s Thoughts 
on Religion; you know his history—a man of the richest endowments, 
and whose youth was signalized by his profound and original speculations 
in mathematical science, but who could stop short in the brilliant career of 
discovery, who could resign all the splendours of literary reputation, who 
could renounce without a sigh all the distinctions which are conferred upon 
genius, and resolve to devote every talent and every hour to the defence 
and illustration of the Gospel. This, my dear sir, is superior to all Greek 
and to all Roman fame.’”—P. 152. 


The work was, however, only begun as yet. It needed toil, and 
watching, and prayer to reduce these sentiments to practice. 
We will illustrate the progress of the struggle by some extracts 
from a diary which commences at this period of his life :— 

‘“ Warch 17th, 1810.—I have this day completed my thirticth year; and 
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upon a review of the last fifteen years of my life, I am obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that at least two-thirds of that time have been uselessly or idly 
spent, and that there has all along been a miserable want of system and 
perseverance in the business of adding to my intellectual attainments. For 
by far the greater part of that time, too, there has been a total estrange- 
ment of my mind from religious principle; and my whole conduct has been 
dictated by the rambling impulse of the moment, without any direction 
from a sense of duty, or any reference to that eternity which should be the 
end and the motive of all our actions. My prayer to heaven is, that this 
record of my errors and deviations may be the happy mean of recalling 
me from folly and wickedness ; that my temper, and my passions, and my 
conversation may be brought under the habitual regulation of principle ; 
that the labours of my mind may be subservient to the interests of the 
Gospel; that from this moment I may shake off caprice and indolence, 
and the mischief of ill-regulated passions; and that, with the blessing of 
the divine assistance, I may be enabled to soar above the littleness of time, 
and give all for eternity. * * * ® 

‘“ March 20th.—A day spent without any intercourse with people abroad. 
But in every situation there is a call for vigilance; and what a struggle one 
must maintain to render himself the agreeable inmate of a family. In this 
respect I have much to accuse myself of; I have little or no indulgence 
for the infirmities of the aged; and nothing galls me more than to be 
obliged to repeat the same thing to the deaf or the careless. It is only in 
the latter case that anger is at all justifiable; and I should recollect that if 
the person be old, the habit of carelessness may be beyond the possibility 
of correction. By far the best way is just to accommodate to it; it is the 
way of duty and of comfort. . . . ‘This disposition, in fact, to get out 
of humour at what is irksome in others, lies at the bottom of that undu- 
tiful conduct which makes my parents unhappy with me at Anster; and 
I fear my aunt not altogether satisfied with her visit to myself. * * 

«© March 27th.—Had Mr. to drink tea. Detected myself in a slight 
tendency to evil-speaking. Got ruffled at Jane for the fretfulness with 
which she returned my questions about her accounts. * - * 

£* April 9th.—I this day gave a most melancholy and alarming proof of 
the imbecility of my purposes; I got into a violent passion with Sandy in 
the morning; and after I had reasoned myself into a thorough impression 
of its criminality, repeated the same scene with high aggravations in the 
afternoon. “e 4 . +3 ” . 

«« April 22d.—I find that principle and reflection afford a feeble support 
against the visitations of melancholy. It is a physical distemper, and 
must be counteracted by physical means... . . . Itis, perhaps, not my 
duty to summon up a cheerfulness of mind in the hour of unaccountable 
despondency, for perhaps this is an affair as completely beyond the control 
of reason as any other of our physical sensations ; but it is my duty to 
study, and, if possible, to devise expedients for restoring me from this 
useless and melancholy state. Now, all experience assures me that regular 
occupation is that expedient; and it is my duty, if I find myself unequal 
to the severity of my usual exercises, to devise slighter subjects of employ- 
ment which can be resorted to in the time of necessity. This I esteem to 
be an important part of moral discipline. Writing a fair copy of any old 
production which you wish to preserve, setting your books and papers into 
a state of greater arrangement, writing letters, looking over your accounts, 
and making slight but interesting calculations about your future gains 
and future expenditure ; these, and a number of other subjects of occu- 
pation, should occur to be ever ready to offer themselves as corrections to 
melancholy. Let me cultivate, then, that habit of exertion which will not 
shrink from a remedy which I find so effectual.” ’—Pp. 158—166. 
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The Scotch thrift which peeps out in the ‘slight but interest- 
ing calculations’ alluded to in the last passage may excite a smile, 
but our readers will feel with us that this is the diary of a man 
whose eyes have been opened to the all-pervading character of 
the Divine Law, stretching out as it were into the very corners 
and byways of daily life. They are the sentiments of one who 
feels the need of sanctification, and is striving in an earnest, 
practical way to attain to it. Such a season of effort is a critical 
period in the history of any man’s soul. Sometimes, it has 
terminated in gloom and despair, sometimes in fanaticism ; some- 
times it has passed away fruitlessly, and left the heart callous, 
hardened, and impassive. With Chalmers the issue was happy ; 
for it landed him on a religious system, which, though falling far 
short of the truth, and alloyed with some actual error, destined to 
produce more baneful fruits in the following generation, was 
nevertheless at that time the most vital and energizing form of 
Christianity within his ken. He read Wilberforce’s View, and 
became an evangelical. The following is his own account of this 
event, given ten years subsequently in a letter to his brother :— 


‘« My dear Alexander.—I stated to you that the effect of a very long 
confinement, about ten years ago, upon myself, was to inspire me with 
a set of very strenuous resolutions, under which I wrote a Journal, and 
made many a laborious effort to elevate my practice to the standard of the 
Divine requirements. During this course, however, I got little satisfaction, 
and felt no repose. I remember, that somewhere about the year 181], 
I had Wilberforce’s View put into my hands, and, as I got on in reading it, 
felt myself on the eve of a great revolution in all my opinions about 
Christianity. I am now most thoroughly of opinion, and it is an opinion 
founded on experience, that on the system of—Do this, and live, no peace, 
and even no true and worthy obedience, can ever be attained. It is,— 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. When this 
belief enters the heart, joy and confidence enter along with it. The righte- 
ousness which we try to work out for ourselves eludes our impotent grasp, 
and never can a soul arrive at a true or permanent rest in the pursuit of 
this object. The righteousness, which by faith we put on, secures our 
acceptance with God, and secures our interest in His promises, and gives 
us a part in those sanctifying influences by which we are enabled to do 
with aid from on high what we can never do without it. We look to God 
in a new light—we sce Him as a reconciled Father; that love to Him 
which terror scares away re-enters the heart, and, with a new principle and 

oo? 


a new power, we become new creatures in Jesus Christ our Lord,” ’— 
Pp. 185, 186. 


It is not our intention to criticise these statements. Their 
language, vague and uncertain in itself, is apt in cold and 
worldly minds to degenerate into unmeaning conventionality, 
and in better spirits to pass into a denial of sacramental grace, 
or sometimes even to issue in an antinomian theory. ‘They 
are, however, the expression of an undoubted truth, which 
is valuable even in its distorted form, and which has proved the 
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rescue and support of many a fainting soul—the truth, namely, 
that we are already, if we will but use our privileges, ‘children 
‘of God, members of Christ, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
‘heaven.’ This led Chalmers out of his mental agony, and 
gave him what he felt to be the clue of his future life. We will 
conclude this scene of his history by an extract from his journal 
three years later, when these ideas had taken full possession of 
his soul. The change of thought and tone is very striking :— 


‘« June 16th, (1812.)—This is one of my dedication days, and the follow- 
ing is the record of it :—Prayed for a fixed intentness of thought upon God, 
Recurred often to the reigning object of my heart, and gave myself up to 
the plans and calculations which have this world for their object. Dedi- 
cated myself to God, as my Creator and Judge. Oh may I feel the weight 
of this dedication, and the dreadful sentence that hangs over my falling 
back from it Thought of Christ as my sacrifice, and tried to bring 
up my mind to the doctrine of the Cross, in all its peculiarity Prayed 
for a life and a heart worthy of the holy name by which we are called, and 
that I should love and obey Christ, Thought of my own insufficiency for 
this; repaired to the agency of the Spirit; dedicated myself to the Holy 
Ghost as my Sanctifier; and prayed that God would give me His Spirit to 
reform me, and make me a new creature in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ’— 
Pp. 289, 290. 


A few years of quiet and earnest work at Kilmany, very dif- 
ferent in kind and quantity from that which had satisfied him 
before his illness, allowed time for these impressions to ripen 
into matured and habitual conviction, before he was summoned 
to play his part on a more public stage. The only event 
of these years was his marriage with Miss Pratt, a lady whose 
family resided in his parish. The union proved a happy one, 
and yielded many years of unbroken domestic comfort. His 
ten years’ ministry at Kilmany came to a close in his thirty-fifth 
year, in consequence of an invitation to the Tron Church in 
Glasgow, which, after some deliberation, he accepted. This 
was the beginning of a new existence to him. From a quiet 
and secluded country parish he passed at once into the position 
of the popular preacher of a great and overflowing city. The 
effect of his oratory was wonderful and instantaneous. From 
the first day of his appearance in Glasgow to his final departure 
from it, the multitudes flocked into his church with unremitting 
assiduity. We will extract some sketches descriptive both of 
the preacher himself and of the sensation which he excited. 
The first is a very graphic picture from ‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk :’— 

‘I was a good deal surprised and perplexed with the first glimpse 
I obtained of his countenance, for the light that streamed faintly upon it 
for the moment did not reveal anything like that general outline of feature 


and visage for which my fancy had, by some strange working of presenti- 
ment, prepared me. By-and-by, however, the light became stronger, and 
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I was enabled to study the minutiz of his face pretty leisurely while he 
leaned forward and read aloud the words of the Psalm, for that is always 
done in Scotland, not by the clerk, but the clergyman himself. At first 
sight, no doubt, his face is a coarse one, but a mysterious kind of meaning 
breathes from every part of it, that such as have eyes to see cannot be long 
without discovering.’—Vol. ii. p. 2. 

This writer supplies the key to the difficulty which must 
have perplexed many readers of Dr. Chalmers’ printed sermons, 
for they seem very inadequate to the effect produced by their 
delivery. The sentiments are seldom either striking or original, 
ranging for the most part among absolute, though important, 
common-places; and the language, though clear and copious, is 
mostly turgid and declamatory. But the explanation is true 
and satisfactory :—- 


‘ Of all human compositions there is none surely which loses so much 
as a sermon does, when it is made to address itself to the eye of a solitary 
student in his closet, and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty mingled congre- 
gation, through the very voice which nature has enriched with notes more 
expressive than words can ever be of the meanings and feelings of its 
author, Neither, perhaps, did the world ever possess any orator whose 
minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have more power in increasing 
the effect of what he says—whose delivery, in other words, is the first, and 
the second, and the third excellence of his oratory—than Dr. Chalmers. 
And yet, were the spirit of the man less gifted than it is, there is no ques- 
tion these, his lesser peculiarities, would never have been numbered among 
his points of excellence. His voice is neither strong nor melodious, his 
gestures are neither easy nor graceful, but, on the contrary, extremely rude 
and awkward; his pronunciation is not only broadly national, but broadly 
provincial, distoriing almost every word he utters into some barbarous 
novelty, which, had his hearer leisure to think of such things, might be 
productive of an effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a singular degree, 
But of a truth, these are things which no listener can attend to while this 
great preacher stands before him, armed with all the weapons of his most 
commanding eloquence, and swaying all around him with its imperial rule. 
At first, indeed, there is nothing to make one suspect what riches are in 
store. He commences in a low drawling key, which has not even the 
merit of being solemn, and advances from sentence to sentence, and from 
paragraph to paragraph, while you seek in vain to catch a single echo that 
gives promise of that which is to come. There is, on the contrary, an 
appearance of constraint about him that affects and distresses you. You 
are afraid that his breast is weak, and that even the slight exertion he 
makes may be too much for it. But then, with what tenfold richness 
does this dim preliminary curtain make the glories of his eloquence to shine 
forth, when the heated spirit at length shakes from it its chill confining 
fetters, and bursts out elate and rejoicing in the full splendour of its disim- 
prisoned wings. .... I have heard many men deliver sermons far better 
arranged in regard to argument, and have heard very many deliver sermons 
far more uniform in elegance both of conception and style; but most un- 
questionably I have never heard, either in England or Scotland, or in any 
other country, any preacher whose eloquence is capable of producing an 
effect so strong and irresistible as his.’—Pp. 4, 5. 


There was a Thursday morning lecture at the Tron Church, 
which was supplied in turn by the city ministers. When 
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Dr. Chalmers preached, these lectures were not less numerously 
attended than his Sunday sermons. The scene is thus described 
by one of his congregation :— 

‘The Tron Church contains, if I mistake not, about 1,400 hearers, 
according to the ordinary allowance of seat-room ; when crowded, of course, 
proportionally more Suppose the congregation thus assembled— 
pews filled with sitters, and aisles, to a great extent, with standers. The 
preacher appears. The devotional exercises of praise and prayer having 
been gone through with unaffected simplicity and earnestness, the entire 
assembly seat themselves for the ¢rea/, with feelings very diverse in kind, 
but all eager and intent. There is a hush of dead silence. The text is 
announced, and he begins. Every countenance is up, every eye bent with 
fixed intentness on the speaker. As he kindles the interest grows, Every 
breath is held—every cough is suppressed—every fidgety movement is 
settled—every one, riveted himself by the spell of the impassioned and 
entrancing eloquence, knows how sensitively his neighbour will resent the 
very slightest disturbance. Then, by-and-by, there is a pause. The 
speaker stops—to gather breath—to wipe his forehead—to adjust his 
gown—and purposely, too, and wisely, to give the audience as well as him- 
self a moment or two of relaxation. ‘The moment is embraced—there is 
free breathing—suppressed coughs get vent—postures are changed—there 
is a universal stir, as of persons who could not have endured the constraint 
much longer—the preacher bends forward—his hand is raised—all is again 
hushed. The same stillness and strain of unrelaxed attention is repeated, 
more intent still, it may be, than before, as the interest of the subject and 
of the speaker advance. And so, for perhaps four or five times in the 
course of a sermon, there is the relaxation, and the “ at i¢ again,” till the final 
winding up. And ¢hen, the moment the last word was uttered, and followed 
by the,“ det us pray,” there was a scene for which no excuse or palliation can 
be pleaded, but the fact of its having been to many a matter of difficulty, in 
the morning of a week-day, to accomplish the abstraction of even so much 
of their time from business—the closing prayer, completely drowned by the 
hurried rush of large numbers from the aisles and pews to the door—an 
unseemly scene, without doubt, as if so many had come to the house of 
God, not to worship, but simply to enjoy the fascination of human elo- 
quence.’—Pp. 149, 150. 


The closing portion of this scene is not creditable to Dr. Chal- 
mers; one cannot help feeling that the same eloquence which 
attracted his audience might have been made subservient to the 
purpose of detaining them till the service was decently closed: 
and we know that he did not at all shrink from the most direct 
and personal rebuke, when he thought it necessary. A remark- 
able instance of this occurs in a sermon ‘ on the Dissipation of 
large Cities,’ preached in the presence of the town council. 
He had been enlarging on the custom, then falling into 
desuetude, of ministers, when invited to an entertainment, care- 
fully watching the right moment to withdraw, when hard 
drinking was setting in, and the conversation likely to become 
such as it would have been improper for them to hear. He was 
reprobating this practice with his utmost energy :— 


‘ “If such an exaction,” he said, “‘ was ever laid by the omnipotence of 
custom on a minister of Christianity, it is such an exaction as ought never, 
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never to be complied with. It is not for him to lend the sanction of his 
presence to a meeting with which he could not sit to its final termination. 
It is not for him to stand associated, for a single hour, with an assemblage 
of men, who begin with hypocrisy, and end with downright blackguardism. 
. . » It is quite in vain to say that he has only sanctioned one part of such 
an entertainment. He has as good as given his connivance to the whole 
of it, and left behind him a discharge in full of all its abominations; and 
therefore, be they who they may, whether they rank among the proudest 
aristocracy of our land, or are charioted in splendour along as the weal- 
thiest of our citizens, or flounce in the robes of magistracy, it is his part to 
keep as purely and indignantly aloof from such society as this, as he would 
from the vilest and most debasing associations of profligacy.” 

‘ The words which I have underlined,’ (the narrator was an eye-witness 
to the scene) ‘do not appear in the sermon as printed. While uttering 
them, which he did with a peculiar emphasis, accompanying them with a 
flash from his eye, and a stamp of his foot, he threw his right arm with 
clenched hand right across the book-board, and brandished it full in the 
face of the town council, sitting in array and in state before him. Many 
eyes were in a moment directed towards the magistrates. ‘The words 
evidently fell upon them like a thunderbolt, and seemed to startle like an 
electric shock the whole audience.’—Pp. 152, 153. 


And no wonder! we hope Dr. Chalmers knew for certain 
that some members of the town council were really obnoxious 
to the reproach thus publicly hurled at them. If he only 
yielded to a sudden temptation, occasioned by the flash of 
scarlet and gold before him, we must pronounce it rather an 
unjustifiable expedient of oratory. But the man who could 
venture on such bursts, and yet retain his own popularity as 
well as the attention of his hearers, must have been no common 
character. The crowds which flocked to his sermons were so 
great as even to cause him annoyance, and to induce him to 
resort to an amusing artifice to thin them a little. One Sunday 
evening, after a tremendous pressure of multitudes upon the 
Tron church, which finally ended in the destruction of the doors, 
one of his friends gives the following anecdote :-— 


‘ I stepped into the vestry at the dismission of the congregation, and 
walked home with him, our dwellings lying in the same direction. On the 
way home we. talked ixéer alia of this occurrence. He expressed, in his 
pithy manner, his great annoyance at such crowds. “ I preached the same 
sermon,” said he, “ in the morning; and, for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing the oppressive annoyance of such a densely crowded place, I intimated 
that I should preach it again in the evening ;” and with the most ingenuous 
guilelessness, he added, ‘“ Have you ever tried the plan?” I did not smile 
—I laughed outright. ‘No, no,” I replied, “ my good friend, there are 
but very few of us that are under the necessity of having recourse to the 
use of means for getting thin audiences.” He enjoyed the joke, and he 
felt, though he modestly disowned the compliment.’—P. 160. 


In fact the hurry and bustle of his life was at this time so 
great, that he often longed to escape from it, and take refuge in 
an ideal retirement, which he describes in somewhat quaint 
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language, as ‘a situation where there was less of glare and 
‘publicity and mobbish exhibition, and more of quiet study, 
‘ relieved by converse with literary Christians.’ 

On another occasion, impressed probably by some such occur- 
rences as those above related at the Tron Church, he poured 
forth an energetic declamation on the worthlessness of that 
which he described by a forcible felicity of expression, as 
‘a popularity of stare and pressure, and animal heat.’ 

But we should do Dr. Chalmers great injustice if we regarded 
him merely as a successful and popular preacher. His eloquence, 
though the foundation of his fame, was perhaps the least part 
of his real usefulness. He was most conscientious and indefa- 
tigable in the discharge of the more onerous, though less showy 
duties of his situation. His parish contained from eleven to 
twelve thousand souls. Every single family in it was visited 
by him in the course of a year or two. On his first arrival 
scarcely a hundred children were in attendance on the Sunday 
school. He forthwith organized a new system, established forty 
distinct schools in different localities of the parish, and at the 
end of two years upwards of twelve hundred children were 
under regular religious instruction. The laity of the parish 
were summoned to assist him in a thousand ways, and numbers 
willingly obeyed the summons. In short, Chalmers had a real 
and vigorous notion of parochial management, and carried it 
out most effectually in all directions. 

For the execution of his own pet scheme, however, he had to 
wait a little longer. For many years he had been fond of 
dabbling—among the many other sciences which amused or occu- 
pied him—in Political Economy: and from the first moment of 
his acquaintance with it, the idea of a poor-law excited his 
unmitigated abhorrence and disgust. He is never tired of 
compassionating England, and felicitating Scotland on this 
score. It checks the streams of private charity, destroys the feel- 
ing of honourable independence, and by producing a willingness 
to receive and an expectation of relief, engenders and increases 
the very evil it is intended to prevent. Pauperism, he declared, 
is pampered into preternatural dimensions by the existence of 
a poor-law. Take away the poor-law, and pauperism will vanish 
of itself. Such at least was his language at Kilmany: but on 
his arrival at Glasgow, his annoyance was considerable to find 
himself subject to the action of a system approximating to that 
of the later English Union. All the parishes of the city contri- 
buted their alms to a general fund, which was disbursed by the 
orders of a central committee. The exact consideration of 
individual cases was therefore impossible; and the minister was 
separated in a great degree from the authority and responsibility 
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of a superintendence over his own poor. Against this system 
Dr. Chalmers at once set his face. It was too strong for him, 
however, in the old parishes; but when by strenuous exertion he 
had procured the erection of a new parish—S. John’s—out of 
the poorest and most neglected portion of the city, the point for 
which he fought most earnestly, and stipulated most pertina- 
ciously, was the permission to manage his own poor in absolute 
independence. ‘The collection at the church doors was to be 
the only fund from which he was to draw; he undertook to 
need no more. In his own hands the pledge was amply re- 
deemed. The pauperism which had previously exhausted 1,400/. 
a-year was supplied under his management by 280/. This great 
reduction was effected by a most elaborate scheme of personal 
visitation and inquiry. A sufficient number of ‘ deacons’ were 
engaged to cover the whole parish, which was thus divided out 
into districts for which they were severally responsible. Relief 
was dispensed only on the most rigid terms. We extract a few 
sentences from a letter of advice to a new deacon :— 


‘ There is a distinction to be observed,’ writes Dr. Chalmers, ‘ between 
one sort of application and another. The first is for relief grounded on 
age or bodily infirmity, in virtue of which those applying are not able to 
work ;—this furnishes the cases for ordinary pauperism. The second is 
for relief granted on the want of work or defect in wages—this it is not 
understood that by the law of Scotland we are obliged to meet or to pro- - 
vide for, and therefore ought never to be so met out of the ordinary funds. 
Your present applications are all of the second order, and the likelihood 
is, that = will be able to meet them by work alone, or if this will not 
suffice, by a small temporary donation. . . . In prosecuting the second 
sort of application, you have to ascertain, in the first instance, whether the 
applicants have resided three years in Glasgow; and secondly, what are 
the profits coming into the family from their various sources and employ- 
ments. . . . Be kind and courteous to the people, while firm in your inves- 
tigations about them; and just in proportion to the care with which you 
investigate will be the rarity of the applications that are made to you. . . . 
N.B,—If drunkenness be a habit with the applicants, this in itself is an 
evidence of means, and the most firm discouragement should be put upon 
every application in these circumstances.’—Pp. 300, 301. 


Instances are given of the working of this system :— 


‘ In one district two young families were deserted by their parents. Had 
the children been taken at, once upon the parochial funds, the unnatural 
purpose of the a would have been promoted, and the parochial 


authorities would have become patrons of one of the worst of crimes. The 
families were left to lie helplessly on the hands of the neighbourhood, the 
deacon meanwhile making every effort to detect the fugitives. One of the 
parents was discovered and brought back;—the other, finding his object 
frustrated, voluntarily returned. An old and altogether helpless man 
sought parish aid. It was ascertained that he had very near relatives 
living in affluence, to whom his circumstances were represented, and into 
whose unwilling hands, compelled to do their proper work, he was sum- 
marily committed. Typhus fever made its deadly inroads into a weaver’s 
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family, who, though he had sixpence a-day as a pensioner, was reduced to 
obvious and extreme distress. The case was reported to Dr. Chalmers, 
but no movement towards any sessional relief was made; entire confidence 
was cherished in the kind offices of the immediate neighbourhood. A cry, 
however, of neglect was raised; an actual investigation of what the man 
had received during the period of his distress was undertaken, and it was 
found that ten times more than any legal fund would have allowed him had 
been supplied willingly and without any sacrifice whatever to the offerers. 
A mother and daughter, sole occupiers of a single room, were both afflicted 
with cancer, for which the one had to undergo an operation; the other was 
incurable. Nothing would have been easier than to have brought the 
liberalities of the rich to bear upon such a case; but this was rendered 
unnecessary by the willing contributions of food and service and cordials 
of those living around this habitation of distress. ‘“ Were it right,” asks 
Dr. Chalmers, “ that any legal charity whatever should arrest a process 
so beautiful?” "—Pp. 304, 305. 


This is somewhat stern philanthropy: but it is easily intelligi- 
ble that, under a system soadministered, the parochial expenditure 
would be considerably diminished. One would suppose, how- 
ever, that it would be more likely to be far more effective in the 
transference, than in the real diminution of pauperism, and that 
the poor would migrate by shoals, into parishes where the con- 
ditions of relief’ were less stringent. This, however, is said not 
to have been the case in the present instance :— 

‘ At the beginning of March, 1823, fifteen of the S. John’s poor had 


removed to other parishes, and twenty-nine from other parishes had been 
reccived, the imports being thus about double of the exports.’—P, 309. 


The plan was eminently and conspicuously successful. But 
the hand of the master was necessary for its administration, or 
at least his voice was wanted for its vindication. It subsisted 
indeed, and flourished, for thirteen years after Dr. Chalmers had 
withdrawn from its direction: but it subsisted as a solitary 
instance. The other parishes continued to be administered on 
the old plan: the conflicting systems generated jealousies and 
disputes, and at last, after an independent existence of eighteen 
years, the parish of S. John’s lapsed into the general system 
of Glasgow. 

_Dr. Chalmers’ ministry in Glasgow lasted altogether for about 
eight years. During all that time his desires were growing stronger 
and stronger for the literary retirement which he had sighed 
after from the beginning of it. There was, however, then much 
to be done—a whole parish to be reclaimed, many favourite 
schemes to be attempted, many new plans to be organized. He 
felt that he had a work before him which he must not desert; 
and the offer of a professorship in the University of Edinburgh 
—the earliest object of his youthful ambition—was more than 
once reluctantly declined. But when eight years had passed, 
when his work at the Tron Church had for some time been over, 
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when the new parish of S. John’s had been erected, and all its 
machinery set to work, when his favourite plan of pauper 
management had been established in it, and when in proportion 
as his practical schemes were completed, the claims of literary 
labour seemed to grow upon him, he gladly availed himself of a 
similar opportunity, and returned once more in a new capacity 
to the University of S$. Andrews,—no longer the rising scholar, 
the turbulent assistant, or the indignant rival, but the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. 

- And here for the present our history leaves us. We should 
like much to be able to add the professorial to the ministerial 
course: we should like more to have the full account of that 
most remarkable movement, which issued in the secession of 
the Free Kirk, and to learn the grounds on which the defender 
of church establishments and the promoter of church extension 
justified the prominent position which he occupied in that move- 
ment: but for this we must be content to wait the arrival of the 
third volume. 

Meanwhile we have enough in the work before us to estimate 
the general character of Dr. Chalmers. Ardent and enterprising, 
full of that self-confidence which is one of the most powerful 
elements of success, with a genial good humour and a hearty 
flow of spirits that enabled him to enlist all around him in an | 
enthusiastic and sanguine cooperation with his own designs, he 
possessed great means of practical power. That power was 
sanctified and directed by a most sincere faith and earnest devo- 
tion to religion. His intellect was sound, clear, and vigorous, 
rather than deep, searching, or comprehensive. There is 
nothing in his published works which could have elevated him 
to anything more than a very moderate degree of popularity, 
nothing, probably, which will rescue them, when the sound of his 
name has passed away, from total neglect and oblivion. True, even 
after death, to the practical character of his whole existence, he 
will always continue to have many more readers of his Life than 
of his Works. But that which has elevated him above his con- 
temporaries, and marked his history with the peculiar stamp of 
fame, was the combination of a wonderful copiousness of 
vocabulary with the power of giving it most effective vocal ex- 
pression. If it was not eloquence, it was at least successful 
rhetoric: it earned him the reputation, and gave him the real 
power, of the acknowledged orator. 





Art. 11.—Margherita Pusterla. Racconto di Cesare Cantu. 
Parigi: Baudry, Libreria Europea. 1840. 


So large a portion of the current literature of the day belongs 
to the department of fiction, and is of so high an order, that it 
can no longer be overlooked as trifling, though, in many 
instances, it may be deplored as mischievous. ‘The time has 
gone by when the unfinished abortions, which daily issued from 
the press under the name of novels and romances, might have 
been a puzzle toa reader to designate, if the writers, in imitation 
of the showman, had not set down in the title-page of their 
respective performances— this is a novel,’ or ‘ this is a romance.’ 
Still there were a few, even then, who ‘ held the mirror up to 
‘nature; showed virtue her own feature, vice her own image, 
‘and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.’ 
There were men of genius who wrote at once to amuse and 
benefit their readers; and, upon the whole, they did their 
office well. They carefully selected their materials, and painted 
such scenes and incidents as were familiar to universal expe- 
rience, at the same time that they admitted of amplification 
and ornament, and called forth in no ordinary degree the 
inventive faculty. Thus they took care ‘not to overstep the 
modesty of nature,’ or, at least, not to give any violent shock 
to truth or probability. In novels of the comic cast, there 
might occasionally be caricature, but in those of a higher stamp 
there was often great reality as well as beauty of colouring, a 
lively portraiture of sentiment and passion, a nice and accurate 
delineation of character, and, at the same time, an ease and 
correctness of expression, which gave full effect to these more 
prominent qualities of the works in question. While the 
several personages were contrasted with sufficient skill and 
ability, their language, spirit, and manners were set before us 
with appropriate accuracy, in connexion with a story, har- 
monious in its severai parts, and a catastrophe, upon which the 
mind could rest with considerable satisfaction. 

But such novels were few and far between. They did not 
form an universal engine, either for good or evil. They offered, 
for the most part, only a luxurious intellectual enjoyment for 
the Jeisure hours of the few; they did not mingle with the 
stirring interests which bear upon the many. What they did 
they did well, and, in some respects, it may be, they have 
never been surpassed ; but they belonged to a class, not to our 
common humanity. In fact, they belonged to a time which had 
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little analogy with our own. The clashing interests, the dis- 
cordant elements, the opening up of all the depths of human 
life, the severe analysis of all distinctions, either real or arti- 
ficial, the fearless investigation of all moral and religious truth, 
which have changed not only the surface of society, but the 
inward speculations of every individual mind, and the inward 
emotions of every individual heart, were to their writers un- 
known. We are in a far different position. We feel, whether 
we will or no, that we form a portion of that collective malti- 
tude, which is pressing onward, some say to unimagined heights 
of virtue and happiness, others, perhaps more truly, to unthought- 
of depths of pride and licence, but, in either case, pressing 
onward irresistibly. There is, there can be, no pause. The 
mighty stream of human passions and events rolls on, and whether 
we join it or not we must feel the movement. 

Such a state of things cannot be very favourable to the listless 
musings of the sentimentalist, or the brilliant talk of the 
frivolous, the selfish, and the worldly. Madame de Staél says 
somewhere that ‘ life is not a hymn;’ but neither is it a dream 
of the fancy. It is sternly practical. Accordingly, in all that 
we see around us, there is a character of pervading seriousness. 
It meets us in the business of life, in the social circle, in the 
schools of science, in the walks of literature. It has made deep 
inroads into the realm of fiction. Even in works, which we 
need not name, because they are lying on every table, and 
‘ winning’ for themselves ‘ golden opinions’ throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, while there may be laughter on 
the surface, there is often beneath it ‘ a meaning too deep for 
tears.’ And when we speak of such a change in the imaginative 
literature of the day, we speak not merely of Great Britain, but 
of Europe. In France and Italy in particular, it has of late 
years been most striking and remarkable. In France, as indeed 
elsewhere, the works of fiction which have been best known and 
most cordially admired, have been always a fair transcript of 
the manners which they described, and the morals which they 
inculeated. The celebrated romance of Rousseau was indeed 
only the emanation of a morbid individual mind, having little 
if any analogy with actual life; but the infamous novels of the 
younger Crebillon painted with consummate truth the frivolous 
and profligate existence of a society which has happily passed 
away; while the profane and heartless mockery of Voltaire 
embodied in his brilliant but mischievous tales the spirit of 
scepticism and unbelief, of which his country is still reaping the 
bitter harvest. Of the eloquent and distinguished authoress of 
Corinne one feels disposed to speak with all respect; but it 
would be difficult to find a more pernicious and even immoral 
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work than Delphine, in spite of all that friends and admirers 
have said or written in vindication of its tendency. It is not, 
indeed, open to the charge of indecency ; but if glowing pictures 
of uncontrolled passion, a determined disregard and even 
manifest contempt for moral restraint and self-discipline, and, 
above all, a scornful misrepresentation of religious truth be evil, 
in spite of the uniform magic of its style, and the occasional 
depth of its reflections, we may lament that Delphine was ever 
written, and rejoice that it is now comparatively forgotten. 
Madame de Genlis was a writer of a different class. In spite 
of the suspicions which, whether justly or unjustly we will not 
venture to decide, have always hung about her character, she 
may be considered the Hannah More of France. In her earlier 
works may be traced a real desire to do good, as well as 
communicate pleasure; but her moral sense, or her moral 
system, was defective, and it is dangerous to put even her best 
books into the hands of young persons without special caution, 
though expressly intended for education. Still, her invariable 
respect for religion, and her fearless opposition to the sceptical 
tendencies of the age, are deserving of high praise; and, upon 
the whole, she may be fairly regarded as one of those chaste and 
conscientious writers, who have embodied in their works the 
higher and better elements of the time in which they lived. 
When we turn to the writers of the present day, who in 
France adorn, but alas! disgrace, the imaginative literature of 
their country, we shrink from what we must believe a too 
graphic and faithful picture of a large portion of its godless and 
immoral population. Of the intellectual elements of the lite- 
rature in question, we cannot but speak highly. If there be 
often a deficiency of what we understand by taste, the genius, 
the fancy, the depth of pathos, and the reach of thought, are 
often such, that one’s heart bleeds to see so much power wielded 
only for evil. And these works have an immense circulation, 
not only at home but abroad. ‘There is no lack of translators, 
no lack of publishers, no lack of readers. They climb up into 
our chambers like the plagues of Egypt, and we are beset by 
them at every turn, Now we must think that the scepticism, 
the infidelity, the loose morals, and the destructive principles, 
which characterise, in a greater or less degree, the works in 
question, cannot be presented to the mind day after day with 
impunity. They generate a false and pernicious taste. We 
think so the more, because works of at least equal power, and 
which have really the aim which they profess,—a fearless 
attempt to ameliorate human suffering and dissipate human 
ignorance,—are passed over with neglect and indifference, 
simply, it should seem, because they reverence those great 
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truths which it is the fashion in too many quarters either to 
ignore or gainsay. We allude, as our readers will anticipate, 
to the imaginative literature of modern Italy, to which we have 
been tempted to call their attention once more in this article. 

It is matter of increasing surprise to us that so few of the 
Italian novels have been translated, or at least published. Of 
I Promessi Sposi there are, we believe, two translations, one 
done into English with little taste or spirit, another, which we 
noticed at the time, executed with sufficient truth and fidelity, 
though sometimes betraying that it was a translation by too 
close an attention to the idiom of the original. Marco Visconti 
is also before the public in an English dress; and a translation 
of Niccold de’ Lapi was announced about a year ago, but has 
never come into our hands. Our own opinion of D’Azeglio’s 
two celebrated novels, Niccold' de Lapi and Ettore Fieramosca, 
we have already communicated to our readers, and have en- 
deavoured to substantiate that opinion by copious extracts. 
We are about to make them acquainted now with the work of 
a different author, who takes the same line with Manzoni and 
D’ Azeglio, and follows them more nearly in tone and spirit than 
any other writer who has fallen under our notice. Cesare 
Cantu has not quite the magical colouring of D’Azeglio, who 
drinks in all that is beautiful in external nature with the 
practised eye of a painter, as well as the feeling of a poct. 
Neither do we think that he has quite his depth of pathos, nor 
that absorbing sense of the spiritual which gives such an 
inexpressible charm to the grander scenes of his matchless 
rival. Perhaps he rather gives one the impression of looking 
at religion from without, than feeling it from within. And yet, 
when we recollect some of the finest parts of Margherita 
Pusterla, we hesitate in saying this. At all events, the romance 
is in a high degree both interesting and instructive, and no 
thoughtful mind can fail to derive both pleasure and profit 
from its perusal. 

The story is founded on fact. Margherita and her husband 
are historical characters, and their fate is true. They are men- 
tioned in the History of Milan, written in Italian by Bernardino 
Corio, and in the Latin Chronicle of the Deeds of the Visconti, 
by Petrus Azarius. Bernardino, indeed, simply states the 
following facts: the conspiracy against Luchino Visconti, Prince 
of Milan, in which Francesco Pusterla was engaged; the dis- 
covery of the plot to Alpinoso, its communication to his brother 
Ramango; the consequent alarm of Pusterla, and his flight to 
Avignon; the arrest of the other conspirators, their trial, con- 
demnation, and punishment; the cruel incarceration of Mar- 
gherita, sister of Ottorino Visconti and cousin of Luchino, as 
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the prime mover in the business; the stratagem (not differing 
much from that described in the novel) by which Pusterla is 
enticed from Avignon, brought back with his two sons to Milan, 
and a few days after beheaded with his whole family in the 
Piazza del Broletto. The Latin chronicler enters more into 
detail. He describes minutely the character and personal 
appearance both of Margherita and her husband, the beauty 
and high qualities of the former, and the luxurious and pro- 
fligate habits of the latter; and states, moreover, (as in the 
work before us,) that if the conspiracy did not entirely originate 
in the licentious proposals of Luchino to his beautiful cousin, it 
drew from that circumstance no small portion of the ardour 
with which it was carried on. 

From the character which history gives of the principal per- 
sonages of the story, the interest, as may be imagined, mainly 
rests upon the high and noble qualities of the heroine. Pusterla 
himself is merely a spirited, self-indulgent cavalier, not at all 
rising above the level of the gay and profligate courtiers of the 
age,—distinguished, it is true, by personal bravery, rich in the 
dazzling qualities which belong to the accomplished gentleman, 
but poor in the loftier endowments of the mind and heart. His 
vices, too, degrade him. He gains the affection of Margherita 
by his chivalrous bearing, and the lustre shed around his name 
in early life by personal bravery ; but he is unable fully to appre- 
ciate the prize, of which, indeed, he had always been unworthy. 
He turns from the chaste attachment of his admirable wife to the 
low amours in which he had habitually indulged, and is recalled 
to better feeling only by the calamities which finally overwhelm 
him. Margherita, on the contrary, is as perfect a character as 
one can imagine in real life. Beautiful, courteous, full of wit 
and spirit, kind to her equals, affable to her inferiors, inex- 
haustible in her charity to the poor and distressed, even in her 
temper, gentle in her manners, open in her disposition,—she had 
all the qualities which could contribute to her own happiness or 
that of others, in the ordinary intercourse of society ; and when 
affliction came, she bore it with the mingled dignity and 
resignation which belonged to her lofty character and her deep 
conviction of religious truth. If she has not the touching 
sweetness of Ginevra, her qualities, though of a different kind, 
are of the first order. She is a high-born, high-minded lady, 
never wanting to herself, whatever might be the conduct of 
others, but always doing the right thing, in the right way, and 
in the right place. Still, in spite of the melancholy interest 
thrown around her by intense, and to all appearance unmerited 
suffering, she did not, it seems, escape the censure of her con- 
temporaries. She has been accused of ostentatiously parading 
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her virtues to the world, of interfering with persons and ‘things 
with which she had no concern, and making a stand against 
the follies and vices of the age from hypocrisy rather than 
distaste. But the fact seems to be that she was eminently 
true. She substituted an open though not uncourteous sincerity 
for the false varnish of the world, had attached friends instead 
of cavalieri serventi, and thus ran counter to the opinions and 
customs of the society of which she formed a part. She cherished 
the virtues which attached firmly and lastingly those who inti- 
mately knew her, but at the same time gave a handle to the 
thoughtlessness or the malice of those who did not. 

In the novel, Pusterla is not the original possessor of Mar- 
gherita’s heart. Her early love for Buonvicino, a character of 
congenial excellence, who holds a prominent place throughout 
the story, affords some of the most striking scenes which Cantu 
has conceived. Bound by the strictest ties of friendship with 
Uberto Visconti, Margherita’s father, he had been wont to 
regard both her brothers and herself with fraternal affection, 
and to live with them in the closest and most intimate union. 
Under these circumstances, the friendship of Buonvicino and 
Margherita, as might be expected, soon ripened into love, 
though avowed by neither. It was upon him that Margherita 
lavished the rich gift of her first emotions ; it was upon her that 
Buonvicino reposed in thought amidst the turmoil of human 
passions. But, amidst the reverses of that stormy period, 
Buonvicino finds himself on a sudden poor in fortune, and 
deserted by his summer friends. His country is lost, the lustre 
of his family is extinguished, the dreams of his youth are over, 
and nothing remains but his valour and his sword. Unwilling 
to involve Margherita in his ruin, he gradually withdraws 
himself from her society, and at length completes the self- 
sacrifice, by introducing to her his friend Pusterla, of whom, in 
the height of his worldly reputation, he thinks more highly than 
he deserves, and they are married. Buonvicino finds too late 
that he has trusted too much to his conscientious principles. 
Pusterla begins to neglect his admirable wife, though he does 
not cease to respect and even love her, and gives his time and 
affections to court intrigues and low pleasures. Buonvicino, in 
consequence, redoubles his friendly attentions to Margherita in 
her state of comparative desertion, but does it at his own peril. 
After a long and severe struggle, he at length gives way, and 
writes to her. His emotions are thus described:— 


‘ Long did he meditate upon that letter; wrote it, cancelled it, wrote it 
again, and again cancelled it; set resolutely to work; then, half repenting 
of his purpose, threw down the pen; began again, again repented; no 
phrase was sufficiently measured, no word sufficiently delicate, no expres- 
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sion warm enough, no argument sufficiently strong. Never was a sheet of 
paper so tormented.’ 


At last the letter is finished, and sent by a confidential 
servant. 


‘ But from the moment that he put his foot out of the house, what a 
tempest was stirred up in Buonvicino’s heart! How many fancies were 
there! How many fears! how many hopes! What would he now give 
not to have taken that step, or to have taken it differently! How did 
every word, every phrase, every sentiment of that fatal paper rise up 
against him in judgment as a crime, calling for repentance and amendment! 
“And yet, who knows?” he reasoned with himself “ Perhaps the servant 
may forget ; perhaps he may not find her at home; perhaps she is engaged 
with somebody else, and he may not have given it to her, Yes: he will 
bring the note back :—I will tear it to pieces—burn it, and.... no, never 
again, never again ..., I will fly.... I will go, go far away, where I 
cannot even hear her name; I will tear her from my heart! 1 will, at all 
events, dim her image by other loves, other cares, other pains, other pleasures 
...+ But why do I say all this? Does she not deserve all happiness? Is she 
not the most beautiful, the most noble, the gentlestamong women? Is she 
not an angel? And if I have dared to love her, is it not right that I should 
pay the cost? Can any effort be too great for such a reward as her 
affection would bestow? And suppose 1 should obtain it! Suppose 
I should not be disagreeable to her! Suppose she should tell me so!— 
But no, no: impossible, impossible! Wretch that I was to try her, to 
disturb her peace! Let the messenger come back—let him come back! 
Would that I could recal him! Would that I could hear him say that he 
had not given her the letter!” Such was the tempest in Buonvicino’s 
mind, during the time necessary to go from the palace of the Visconti, 
where he lived, to that of the Pusterla, and return. ‘here was no clock to 
measure the minutes, but they were measured by the painful beatings of 
his heart, and a turbulent succession of ideas, which seemed to him eternal. 
He paced up and down the room, listened to the slightest noise, and gave 
way to every fancy which could account for the delay. At length, stretching 
his head out of the window, which had been left open to catch the first 
tepid breath of April, he saw his messenger returning. Every footstep, as 
the man ascended the great staircase, struck upon Buonvicino’s heart like 
the point of a dagger; and when he opened the door, and stood opposite his 
master, far from being able to question him, he had not the courage even to 
look him in the face. ‘The servant bowed, and said, “ I have given it into 
the lady’s hand,” and left the room. Simple, and natural, and fully 
expected as that short sentence must have been, it made Buonvicino shudder. 
Throwing himself into a chair, a new train of ideas arose to torment him, 
—the effect which the letter would produce upon Margherita’s mind,’ 


We omit a scene in which he is with tranquil dignity rebuked 
by Margherita, and which effects an extraordinary and imme- 
diate change in him. He wanders about the streets like one 
beside himself. It is one of the most solemn fasts of the 
Church. The sounds of the Stabat Mater, and the Miserere 
meet him at every turn. At length he reaches the convent of 
the Umiliati, and is struck as he had never been before by its 
air of tranquillity and repose. He reads the inscription over 
the portal—ZJn loco isto dabo pacem. 
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‘Peace! was not that what he had lost, what he was seeking? Was 
not a moment’s calm what he longed for most amidst the tempest? Why 
should he not enter the place where it was promised, and be at rest? 
So Dante, a wanderer like himself, and who like him had left all that he 
held dear, sat down in a cloister to meditate ; when a monk, who had been 
observing him for a long time, drew near and asked, ‘“ Good man, what do 
you want? what are you seeking?” and he answered “ Peace.”’ 


Buonvicino becomes a monk, and finally a priest, an eloquent 
preacher, a distinguished guide of souls, the comforter of the 
poor and distressed, and the fearless reprover of the rich and 
powerful.’ It is long before he ventures even to name Marghe- 
rita, except in his prayers; but the flesh is at length subdued 
by the spirit, and when Franciscolo Pusterla talks of his domestic 
happiness, his heart, instead of overflowing with envy, is filled 
with the purest complacency. 

There is considerable beauty in the scenes by which this his- 
tory is conducted, though they may not have the force of 
D’Azeglio or Manzoni, in some passages, nor their tenderness 
in others. The tone of moral and religious feeling, at least, is 
substantially the same; and it bears out what we have more 
than once asserted of the modern Italian novels generally. We 
proceed to the other dramatis persone in the story. 

In the family of Pusterla was a young man named Alpinolo, 
of unknown parentage, but destined to play a distinguished part 
in its fortunes. Ottorino Visconte, Margherita’s brother, had 
found one day on the banks of the Po, near Cremona, at the 
house of a miller where he stopped a short time to rest, a boy 
of seven years old, who was playing with his children. The 
boy takes a great fancy to Ottorino’s horse, and at last exclaims, 
‘Oh! how I wish I had one? At once pleased and amused at 
his frankness, Ottorino asked what he would do with it? 
* Ah! I know what I would do. I would go over sea and land 
to find my father.’ ‘ But is it not your father who lives here?’ 
‘Oh, no;’ said the boy, shaking his head with a gentle sadness, 
‘they found me here on the banks of the river: they carried 
‘me to that house and they have brought me up... but, not to 
‘belong to anybody ... never to be able, like other children, to 
‘say, dear father! ‘And your mother?—The child’s eyes 
filled with tears, and, as he wiped them away with one hand, he 
pointed with the fore-finger of the other to a cross on a gentle 
eminence, from which hung a garland of daisies and gilliflowers 
newly gathered, and said, ‘There she is.—Ottorino is so 
much interested in the child that he offers to take charge of 
him, and, with the willing assent of the miller and his wife, they 
depart together. The Ser continues with Ottorino till the 
death of the latter, when he is left to the charge of Margherita, 
with whom at her marriage he passes into the family of Pus- 
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terla. Here he is brought up in all knightly accomplishments, 
and is soon distinguished by his brilliant courage, but meets 
with not a few mortifications on account of his unknown birth, 
which makes him more anxious than ever to trace his origin. 

Ramengo is another personage who bears a prominent part in 
the story. He is the son of a soldier of fortune, at whose death 
he is taken up by the Pusterla family, whom he hates for the 
favours bestowed upon him; and after events tend greatly to 
embitter that hatred. He manages to form a matrimonial 
alliance with Rosalia dei Torriani, by whose connexions he 
hopes to rise in the world, and by whose beauty he is for 
a short time captivated. She had been known to Pusterla in 
his youth, and had been treated by him with an affectionate 
courtesy, which had excited in the dark mind of Ramengo the 
suspicion of a mutual attachment. ‘The episode, which details 
the sufferings and fate of Rosalia, is as effective as anything in 
the book. Her character is one of surpassing sweetness, per- 
haps almost out of nature. Her husband’s love, if it ever 
deserved that name, soon cools, and at length is succeeded by 
hatred; for the suspicion of her attachment to Pusterla is appa- 
rently corroborated by untoward circumstances, and he considers 
himself betrayed. A terrible revenge follows. Rosalia with 
her child is left by her husband in a boat on a lake, out of reach 
of all human assistance. The scene of utter desolation and 
gradually approaching certainty of death, with all the thoughts 
and recollections it summons to the unfortunate woman’s mind, 
is a good specimen of Cantu’s style. It shows his accurate de- 
lineation of natural scenery, his knowledge of the workings of 
human passion in circumstances of peculiar distress, and his 
appreciation of the higher motives of human action in the nearest 
relations of life. His fault is diffuseness. He is anxious to 
leave nothing untold. He fears to leave anything to the reader’s 
imagination. He is minute rather than suggestive. He finishes 
laboriously, instead of sketching boldly. He makes us admire 
rather than feel. D’Azeglio would not have made the scene 
half as long, but he would have made it more touching. Rosalia 
is at last saved, but saved only todie. The reader needs scarcely 
be told that she is mother of Alpinolo, and that the father whom 
he is so eager to find is Ramengo. 

Ramengo, in the mean time, is tasting the turbid pleasure of 
satisfied revenge. He has nothing to fear from investigation. 
The violent and lawless spirit of the age is too much in his 
favour to dread the consequences of his crime. He feigns sor- 
row at the sudden and unexpected death of his wife and child, 
and is readily believed. Conscience, however, at times makes 
itself heard, but he stifles its voice by laying his guilt at the door 
of Pusterla, whose supposed passion for Rosalia had urged him 
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to the deed. Hatred towards him therefore, and envy of 
his happiness with Margherita, the latter feeling increased ten- 
fold by the birth of Venturino, are now the predominant pas- 
sions of his soul. He forms the determination of seducing 
Margherita, or at least ruining her character, and thus reaching 
the heart of Pusterla through his wife. An attempt is made on 
the Eve of S. John, when the whole population of Milan were 
accustomed to pass the night in a wood near the city, in amuse- 
ments similar to those of a masked ball during the Carnival. 
Ramengo singles out Margherita, keeps by her side during the 
promenade, though unrecognised by her in his disguise, and at 
last behaves with such insolence as to receive a blow. _ Its effect 
is instant, deep, and irremediable. Wounded pride is added to 
his previous thirst for vengeance, and from that moment he 
hates Margherita even more than he hates her husband, and 
swears that she shall remember the Eve of S. John. 

It is from this point that the action of the story commences. 
What has gone before is told as a kind of episode, or as a pre- 
paration for the events that follow. The book opens with a 
vivid description of one of those gorgeous festivals, with which, 
in order to keep them in quiet subjection, the Italian princes of 
the 14th century were wont to dazzle the populace. <A tour- 
nament had been proclaimed at Mantua, which was attended 
by knights and nobles from all the principal cities of Italy, 
and among the rest from Milan, whose profligate viceroy, 
Luchino Visconti, with his brilliant escort, bore off the prin- 
cipal prizes on that day. Among the gentlemen who figure in 
that gorgeous show Francesco Pusterla is seen, discontented 
with the Prince whose train he swells, but who treats him with 
neglect, and prepared to take umbrage even if no cause existed 
either for anger or suspicion. But an occasion soon offers. 
As the splendid cortége enters the city on its return to Milan, 
and is passing his own palace, Margherita and her child are 
standing on the balcony. Luchino, mounted on his superb 
charger, slackens his pace, eager to catch a look from his beau- 
tiful cousin, but she has no eyes except for her husband, and a 
cloud of vexation passes over the stern countenance of the 
Visconti. At this moment, in allusion both to the Prince and 
Margherita, Ramengo, who is one of his favoured courtiers, 
bows with cringing adulation and exclaims :— 

‘ « For all that is great in man, or beautiful in woman, we must have re- 
course to the name of the Visconti.” 

*“ Yes, but there is not one of you that can make her grace our circles.” 

‘“True,”’ replied Ramengo, “she is as proud and shy, as she is beautiful 
and graceful. But the more difficult the conquest, the more honourable the 
prize: and what shyness can resist the sighs of a Prince?” 

«Don’t listen to him, Patron,” said the Court Jester: ‘ You may lick 
your own chops: she is not meat for you.” 
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‘Why not? impudent rascal!” and half in anger he passed slowly 
on, caring neither for the pleasantries of the courtiers, nor for the vivas 
of the people, but turning back from time to time to gaze at the Signora 
Pusterla.’ 

Margherita never takes her eyes from her husband, as he 
passes on in the procession, accompanied by a young man and a 
friar, who had gone out on foot to meet him, and were now 
running by his side. ‘The young man’s looks, gestures, words, 
were all fire and animation: the countenance of the monk was 
‘full of asevere composure, and gentle gravity: it told of a deep 
‘but calm struggle between the violence of the feelings and the 
‘resolution of the will: and the wrinkled brow, the thin and 
‘hollow cheeks, and the compressed lips, bore the mark impressed 
‘by misfortune upon its victims, as if to give them the comfort 
‘of knowing one another, and forming a mutual compact to 
‘resist it.’ 

‘The annoying attention of the Prince, and his backward glances, had 
not escaped Pusterla, who, turning to his equally observant companions, 
asked :— 

‘“ Did you see?” 

*«T saw,” replied the Monk, casting down his eyes like one to whom 
grave thoughts were habitual. 

‘Shameless fellow!” burst forth the young man, with eyes that 
sparkled with indignation: ‘This only was wanting! But, what may not 
one expect from a tyrant? Oh! why are there not a hundred men in 
Milan as resolute as myself? And you, Signor Francesco, why do you not 
resolve to make your name celebrated far and wide?) Why do you not put 
an end to the slavery of your country and our common disgrace?” ’ 


The weakness of Pusterla’s character soon appears. A few 
civil words from Luchino in the evening circle, and the offer of 
a confidential embassy to Verona, made only to get him out of 
the way, led at once to a forgetfulness of his old grievances 
and recent suspicions, and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Alpinolo and Buonvicino, he departs. Margherita retires to 
her beautiful domain of Montebello, whither, under pretence 
of a hunting party, Luchino follows, stimulated by Ramengo, 
who insinuates that she had sought its solitude only for that 
purpose. 

‘ Dressed with the simple elegance suitable to the country, graceful and 
majestic in all her movements, she received the Prince and his attendants 
with her usual courtesy. In the hall and in the offices, the richest and 
most delicate refreshments were laid out for the nobles and their attend- 
ants. As they were enjoying these with much gaiety and many pleasant 
jokes, mingled with the unrestrained fooleries of Grillincervello, the Court 
Jester, to which the lady opposed a dignified silence, Luchino expressed a 
wish to take a more complete view of the beautiful scenery, and complete 
appointments of the place. Margherita consented, and strolling over the 
delightful declivity upon the summit of which the house stood, showed him 
the whole, while his attendants gave life and animation to the picture, as, in 
scattered groups, they stood admiring the salubrity of the air, and the smiling 
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aspect of the season, when everything was at the height of beauty and fer. 
tility. But the Lady led her Venturino constantly by the hand: a sedate 
waiting-woman never left her side, and some other attendants followed, as 
if in honour of her guest, Who scarcely found an opportunity to make one or 
two gallant speeches, which she affected to receive as common and insig- 
nificant civilities. As he took leave therefore, after having lauded to the 
skies the beauty of the situation, and the taste with which the whole was 
laid out, Luchino whispered—“ But, in a solitude, it were well if you were 
more alone.”’ 


We omit some intermediate events. 


‘A few days after, full of insolent confidence, Luchino came back to the 
assault. As he draws near Montebello, all is silence. ‘The windows are 
all closed. No banner waves from the turrets: and Luchino begins fuming 
with vexation. Grillincervello, the Jester, ready to burst with laughter, 
spurs his mule forward, and soon after returns, reporting that the door is 
shut. ‘Turning off therefore to a back court, they ask a porter whom they 
find there what is become of the mistress of the house? 

‘She is gone.” 

¢«¢ When ?” 

‘“ Yesterday evening, your Serene Highness.” 

««“ Where to?” 

‘«T do not meddle with my mistress’s affairs.” 

‘ « But had she not made up her mind to stay here several days?” 

‘« Several months, your Serene Highness.” 

‘ “ Why did she change her mind so suddenly ?” 

‘«“T do not meddle with my mistress’s affairs. My duty, your Serene 
Highness, is to obey.” 

‘Nothing could be more mortifying to Luchino than that any one else 
should witness a wrong done to him, or a failure of respect shown. 
Accordingly, he pretended to take the thing as a jest, joked about it him- 
self, and gave those about him to understand that it was all a mutual 
arrangement, well understood between himself and Margherita. But the 
effort which it cost him thus to feign, only gave a keener edge to his secret 
anger, and full of bitter malice, he swore to take vengeance of what he 
called an outrage..... From that moment the love, or rather the volup- 
tuous fancy of Luchino, meeting.thus with opposition, was changed into 
deadly anger, and he determined with profound atrocity to find some means 
or other of destroying the unhappy woman who had offended him. Oppor- 
tunities are seldom wanting to the powerful of injuring their enemies. 
They are too often supplied by the victims themselves, too often by their 
friends. The latter was the case here.’ 


Alpinolo meantime, without saying a word to any one, took 
the shortest road to Verona. Here, with all the lively colouring 
of an excited imagination, he details to Pusterla the base attempts 
of Luchino upon his wife’s honour. Exasperated beyond mea- 
sure, to find that the mission, which he had considered a favour 
sufficient to cancel former grievances, was in fact only a new 
outrage, and greater than any he had sustained before, he throws 
up his post forthwith, and returns privately to Milan, full of 
dark and brooding thoughts, and cherishing the hope, not only 
of preventing the threatened disgrace, but revenging it.—The 
chapter which speaks of his return, and of the mecting of the 
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conspirators in the evening at his palace, opens with much 
beauty and tenderness, and is a favourable specimen of the devout 
feelings of the author. Margherita is teaching her child to 
pray- 

«« Good Jesus! who wast once a little child Thyself, and didst even then 
begin to suffer; who didst grow in years and in wisdom, and wert subject 
to Thy parents, and didst get favour with God and man; deign to guard 
my youth, and keep me from staining my innocence; and may all my 
works, done in conformity to Thy will, promise well for me to my parents 
and my fellow-citizens !” 

‘Scarcely had his head touched the little pillow before Venturino’s eyes 
closed in the dear and peaceful slumber of infancy, which falls asleep with- 
out a thought in the arms of angels, and without a thought wakes again 
... happy, happy days! the happiest and best of our mortal existence! 
and they pass away unperceived ! 

‘Margherita watched the quickened respiration of the child: the vivid 
carnation, which sleep had diffused over his cheeks, tempted her to kiss 
them: and her countenance shone with that ineffable delight, which can be 
comprehended only by those who have been absorbed in the contemplation 
of two eyes closed in sleep, which will smile lovingly upon them when they 
awake.’ 


From this tranquil picture of maternal tenderness we are led 
to the meeting of the malcontents, which takes place secretly in 
the Palace of the Pusterla, on the evening of his return. 
Margherita is present, but only takes part in the conference to 
soothe the general exasperation. Of this a superabundance is 
manifested, but nothing is resolved upon when they separate, 
except, that Margherita with her husband and child should quit 
Milan without delay, till better times should make it safe for 
them to return. The design is unhappily frustrated by the im- 
prudence of Alpinolo. Of the cries of Long live Milan! and 
Death to the Visconti! which had rung the evening before through 
the spacious apartments of the Pusterla, but little was remem- 
bered the next day by the wary though spirited nobles, who 
had attended the meeting. Even Pusterla himself had slept off 
much of his indignation. But Alpinolo, with the imprudent 
trustfulness of youth, looks upon the conspiracy, not only as 
formed, but ripe for execution. Accordingly, he wanders up 
and down the different streets of Milan in which armour is 
bought and sold, visits the shops, talks to the workmen, gives 
hints to one, and more than hints to another, of approaching 
change, and excites wonder in some, and curiosity in many 
more. At length he encounters the same male gossip who had 
excited his suspicions respecting Luchino’s visits to Margherita, 
and, in his eagerness to prove her entire innocence, discovers 
the whole plot which he believes to be in embryo. The conver- 
' sation takes place under a portico, so formed as to have the 
effect of the whispering gallery at S. Paul’s, and is thus over- 
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heard by Ramengo, who comes forward when Alpinolo is again 
left alone, and availing himself of the information already 
gained, draws from him all the details of the conspiracy, and the 
names of all the conspirators. The whole is revealed the same 
night to Luchino, and several of them are immediately taken 
into custody. Soon after, as Alpinolo is crossing the Piazza 
del Duomo, he hears himself called in a low voice, which he 
finds to proceed from an officer of the police whom he had been 
accustomed to meet in society. As the officer passes, he beckons 
to him to follow with an air of mysterious alarm, and when they 
have reached a spot beyond the reach of observation, says, in a 
troubled and anxious voice,— 

‘ « Begone, fly, and make Pusterla be off as soon as possible.” 

*« But why?” 

* “ Signor Luchino has given orders that he shall be imprisoned, his wife, 
and all of you.” 

‘“ Has he discovered then. . .? 

‘“ Yes: everything; they have put Menclozzo to the torture, and he 
has told all.” 

*« And who was the informer?” 

‘“God knows! Nobody has spoken with the Prince to-day but 
Ramengo.” 

‘“Ramengo! He then, whom I trusted so entirely, was a traitor! and 
my imprudence has brought on all this ruin!”’ 


” 


He then hastens, in a state bordering on distraction, to the 
Palace of the Pusterla, and, finding Margherita and her husband 
both from home, mounts the fleetest horse he can find, and sets 
out full speed to seek them. ‘The police in the meantime ar- 
rives at the Palace, accompanied by an armed man, whose vizor 
is lowered, and who, to all appearance well acquainted with the 
house, searches the different apartments, and is manifestly dis- 
contented at not discovering the objects of his search. At 
length, in one of the galleries, he spies Venturino, Margherita’s 
beautiful child, who is playing with a sparrow-hawk, neither 
hearing nor heeding the tumult around him. 

‘ A bitter smile curled the quivering lip of the ruffian, as he darted upon 
him, seized him with savage delight, glared upon him as if he would tear 
him to pieces with his very eyes; and, while the poor little fellow was 
crying out with all his might, and calling for his father and mother, he 
pressed him fiercely against his breast, and eagerly asked: “ Where is thy 
mother?” But, as the child answered only with sighs and tears, he threat- 
ened him, struck him, and without letting him go for a moment, went on 
searching every room, and peeping into the most secret hiding-places .. .?” 

Margherita had been absent on a work of mercy. 


‘ As she was returning, closely wrapped in her mantle, she saw people 
pressing onwards; and, as she drew nearer, perceived a crowd collected 
round her Palace. What can it be! What terror struck to the heart of the 
wife, the mother! Way was made for her through the crowd, through the 
soldiery. More than one voice cried: “Fly, escape;” and she herself, 
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when she had come to the thick of the press, and saw the attack of the 
Palace, was in doubt whether she should not go back ; but, at that moment, 
a masked figure issues from the door, carrying her beloved child in his 
arms. Atsuch a sight, what does a woman, a mother, know of danger? 
She rushed towards him; but had not time to reach him; for, no sooner 
had the unknown perceived her, than, giving the child a squeeze of infernal 
satisfaction as he held him tightly in his arms, so as to make him cry out 
with the pain, he pointed the lady out to Sfoleada Melik (the constable) 
and said, “ There she is; take her and bind her.” 

‘ The constable issued his orders ; but, as they seized her, the mantle fell 
off, and the majesty of the beautiful countenance became visible, the eyes 
lighted up with mingled love and fear, the paleness of the fair complexion 
and the face on which were depicted with so much eloquence the generous 
sorrow, which forgot its own perils in those of others, and they stood as if 
even ¢hey were touched with a reverential terror. But Sfolecada, who could 
not understand, much less feel, the touching words which she addressed to 
him... forced them to put on the handcuffs and drag her away, not how- 
ever before the ruffian, hid beneath his vizor, had drawn near the wretched 
lady, held her son out to her, and said in a low voice, but full of intense 
malice, “ Margherita, remember the Eve of S. John.”’ 


Alpinolo, in the mean time, has been seeking Pusterla like a 
madman through the streets of Milan, and encounters him at 
length in a distant and retired quarter of the city, wrapped up 
in his cloak, returning from one of his low and disgraceful assig- 
nations. Margherita who had been absent from home on an 
errand of mercy, had fallen into the hands of the executioner ; 
her husband, who had gone out for a very different purpose, had 
escaped. ‘So are they deceived,’ observes Cantu, ‘ who expect 
to be rewarded for their good deeds here below.’ Francesco 
takes refuge in the convent of the Brera, where he is lodged in 
the cell of his friend Buonvicino; and Alpinolo sets off again at 
full speed to learn what has become of Margherita. He comes 
up just at the moment when she is borne away manacled in the 
arms of the soldiers, and is upon the point of throwing himself 
upon their halberts, when he sees Ramengo in the rear, roughly 
stopping the mouth of poor Venturino, who is shrieking aloud 
after his mother, and striking the little fellow without mercy on 
the head and stomach. Alpinolo attacks him furiously, when 
he takes to flight, but is overtaken. A combat ensues, and 
Ramengo would have been sacrificed to the vengeance of his 
unknown son, if the police had not made their appearance in the 
distance just in time to prevent it. Venturino, however, is 
saved, and carried to his father in the Brera. 


‘ Buonvicino meanwhile, measuring the anxiety of Pusterla by his own, 
after he had imparted to his unhappy friend those consolations, which, in 
such moments as these, can spring only from a religious trust in the care of 
Providence, went out to collect information, and see if any help could be 
afforded to Margherita, or if she was only within the reach of pity and com- 
passion. With what sinking of heart did he make his way through the 
crowded thoroughfares of the city! With what trepidation did he draw 
near the several knots of timid or noisy persons, to collect, if possible, 
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some information, were it only half a word dropped accidentally! With 
what anxiety did he question any monk of his acquaintance whom he 
chanced to meet! He was soon but too certain of, what he had too 
clearly foreseen, the misfortune which had happened to Margherita; but, 
not having been able fully to ascertain what had become of Venturino, he 
rose even above bimself, and dragged his repugnant footsteps to the Pus- 
terla Palace. There a crowd of the vilest populace were enjoying the 
plunder of the house, a licence granted by Luchino to their plebeian greedi- 
ness, in order to ensure their silence, or even draw forth their applause. 
Buonvicino entered, mounted the stairs, searched everywhere, inquired of 
everybody, but could discover nothing about the child. He looked round 
the saloon—that memorable saloon: everything was in disorder, every- 
thing destroyed; but there, in the recess of a window, in the very place 
where, in the day of his error and of his repentance, he had seen Marghe- 
rita seated, he discovered an embroidering frame which seemed to have 
taken nobody’s fancy, as a thing of too little value. Upon this Margherita 
had begun to embroider the flower which bears her name. Oh! who could 
have told, when she began, that she would never finish it? He took the 
relic, kissed it, and put it in his bosom, intending never to part with it 
again: but suddenly a more generous impulse sprang up in his soul and 
condemned this remnant of earthly affection. It recalled to his mind the 
life of ae rp self-denial upon which he had entered, and determined 
him to bring it as a gift to Pusterla. What could be more precious to him 


than the last work upon which his wife had been engaged!’ 

Time passes on. In the cell of Buonvicino, the fugitives 
hear, day after day, the reward proclaimed to any one who will 
— in Pusterla alive or dead; and, feeling that nothing can 


be done at present for Margherita, they determine on flight. 
Their escape is effected by means of one of the wagons in 
which the woollen cloths manufactured in the convent are con- 
veyed to foreign countries: Venturino lies on the top, covered 
by the wrapper, Pusterla and Buonvicino walk behind, concealed 
by the dress of the order. They reach the confines of the 
territory in safety ; and here, in one of the houses belonging to 
the community, they separate. 

‘ “« Farewell!” said Buonvicino, in a voice faltering with emotion. “ Do 
you see the words sculptured over the door of our convent, Spera in Deo ? 
Let them be engraved upon your heart. Rest your hopes upon that Lord, 
Who gives even to the wild goat a country and a home, and guides the 
migrating swallow in his passage. He is everywhere, and watches over 
all; and, upon the soul of him whose prayers spring from the heart, He 
rains down blessings which the world can neither give nor take away. Let 
us call upon Him together: let us pray that we may meet again—meet in 
peace and love, in happier and more tranquil days, for you, for me, for her, 
and for our country.” 

The trial of the conspirators follows. Partial and interested 
judges preside over the court, and they are brought in guilty. 
Of those who had been taken, some are beheaded, some hanged, 
and some starved to death in prison. The property of those 
who had made their escape is confiscated. 


‘ And Margherita was shut up at the summit of a lofty tower belonging 
to an unfinished fortress. ‘The apartment allotted to her had none of the 
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squalidness with which the atrocity, misnamed justice, punishes one who 
has not yet been pronounced worthy of punishment. She could see 
through the iron bars of her little window the tops of the houses; was still 
sensible that there was a living world around her; could hear the sound of 
the bells, the trampling of horses, the noise of the work-shops; could see 
the sky, the sun, and even some patches of the distant verdure—scant 
amends, indeed, for all that she had lost, but the immense value of whic 
is known, when the refinement of cruelty has taught us how much worse 
our condition may be. 

* Behold her then alone, torn from all her usual habits of life, from the 
freedom of her occupations, her relaxations, one might almost add, her 
thoughts: in the power of people unknown to her, from whom she never 
heard an accent of pity, never received a look of compassion; in a place 
where every noise freezes her heart like an icy hand, the drawing of every 
bolt strikes upon it like the blow of a knife,’ 


The workings of her mind in solitude are described with 
great truthfulness, but with too much of that elaborate minute- 
ness upon which we have animadverted already. She is treated 
with great brutality by the jailor who attends her, but behaves 
to him in return with the gentle dignity which belongs to her 
character. At length she receives an unwelcome visit from her 
kinsman and persecutor, Luchino. 


‘ He waited for her in a small apartment, seated in an arm-chair richly 
carved and gilded, and covered with costly damask. He had laid aside his 
cuirass, helmet, and greaves, and with crossed legs, rested his left elbow on 
one of the arms, and his cheek on the back of his hand. Two eyes of 
intense brightness glittered in a face of manly beauty, peculiar to the 
Visconti—a face on which manhood had stamped some wrinkles, traced 
there before by pride and passion. The rich hair flowed in ringlets from 
his uncovered head, and rested upon his ample shoulders; and, as he fixed 
his gaze upon the door in expectation of her coming, he suffered a mixture 
of base hopes and gratified vengeance to pass over his countenance. 

‘Margherita appeared before him in a sad-coloured robe, poor in its 
texture, and well-worn from constant use, but in whose folds, as well as in 
the arrangement of the head-dress, might still be seen the graceful habits of 
the elegant gentlewoman, who once drew from the lips of all who saw her 
an exclamation of delight. Since that time, how was she changed! And 
yet, among so many signs of suffering, she still looked much too beautiful 
to escape, as she could have wished, the licentious notice of her tyrant. 
And her beauty was heightened by the look of calm superiority which 
innocence wears when it is called upon, by social combinations not as rare 
as they should be, to justify its own rectitude in the presence of triumphant 
wickedness. 

‘ To men practised in vice, a new crime costs but little; and Luchino 
had been expecting her with the indolent security of the fowler who is 
awaiting his prey in the decoy. Perhaps, erudite as he was, he might be 
recalling to his recollection the Roman emperor, who, as he was fondly 
caressing the head of a beloved mistress, said, “‘ I am so much the more 
pleased with thee, because I know that with a word I could have thee 
rolling at my feet.” It is true that he had not any fixed purpose in his 
mind of using violence ; or, rather, he had no idea that it would be neces- 
sary. Base souls judge of others by themselves. In those unhappy times 
Luchino had rarely, if ever, in all his transitory caprices, found a beauty 
who could resist the united charms of gold, vanity, and power. How 
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could he believe that she would !—she, whose past sufferings must have 
already shown her on whom her fortunes depended; shown how his bare 
command would bring her down to the lowest pitch of wretchedness, or 
raise her to the highest place at court, among her equals, and, what is 
more, restore her to her husband, to her child—contaminated, indeed—but 
what of that? The only sentiment which tyrants can imagine in their 
subjects, is the fear of them or the hope. They fancy that their subjects 
only live for them ; that they can even govern their thoughts—even make 
them love them! Accordingly, when poor Margherita appeared, he 
addressed her courteously :— 

‘ « In what a different state do I see you again, Lady!” 

‘“ In that,” replied Margherita, “ to which your Serene Highness has 
been pleased to reduce me.” 

“ There! ’’ exclaimed Luchino, striking the arm of his chair with the 
palm of his hand. “There! The very first words are those of pride and 
repugnance. Misfortune, then, has not blunted the edge of your arrogant 
presumption! Why not rather acknowledge your error? Why not say, 
I am in the state to which my own folly, and that of others, have 
brought me ?”’ 

‘« Prince!” replied the lady, with mournful dignity, “I beg you to 
remember that I have not yet been tried, and that my trial may show how 
unjustly crimes are laid to my charge of which I am entirely ignorant. As 
to the rest, the serenity of my countenance ought to bear testimony to my 
innocence.” 

‘ He smiled with the cold and cruel pride of the powerful villain when 
he hears the name of virtue, and added, “‘ Even the ruffian who has shed 
the blood of many, can hide his guilt under a show of serenity. I have 
never seen a rebel who has not begun by wearing the outward semblance 
of that innocence, which has disappeared, afterwards, in the presence of 
proof, The proofs must have been strong, lady—very strong—which 
could lead me to bring hither a person whom you know how much 
{ esteem—how much I love.” 

‘ And, rising, he came forward with an air of bold familiarity ; but she 
drew back in mournful silence. How one is cut to the quick by protesta- 
tions of love which come from the lips of our persecutors, I would not wish 
my bitterest enemy to feel. 

«“ But you!” continued Luchino, “how have you responded to all the 
proofs of my affection? Haughtiness, disgust, scorn, and then—the trans- 
ition is easy—conspiracies, treason! But who are you to dare thus boldly 
against your master? Miserable wretches! He has only to blow with his 
breath, and you are dust.” 

‘ And so he went on, trying her in different ways, now soothing and 
placid, now threatening and austere, while she, always dignified and self- 
possessed, refuted his arguments, waited till his violence had subsided, 
asked pardon though she had reason on her side, while he loaded her with 
abuse, and called himself the offended person—a vicissitude but too common 
in the annals of poor humanity. Above all, her utmost efforts were directed 
to ward off, or cut short, the topic to which he always returned, that of his 
love; and, when Luchino still persisted, she said to him,— 

‘ « But, Prince, if you really love me, why do you not grant my request, 
the first, and, perhaps, the last, that I shall ever make to you? Save my 
husband! save my child!” and throwing herself at his feet, she embraced 
his knees, and with all the eloquence of beauty and innocence overwhelmed 
by misfortune, repeated, “ Save them!” 

*« Yes!” he replied, “it rests with you. You know the way. Less 
pride on your side, and I will save and restore them to you.” 

‘The heart of the wretched Margherita had always been torn with 
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anxious fears lest those who were so dear to her had fallen victims to the 
enemy. I know not if the wish of discovering the truth had mingled any- 
thing of art or premeditation in the prayer, but the answer satisfied her 
that they were living, and, her heart bounding with a joy which she made 
no effort to conceal, she exclaimed, “ Then they are still alive! O Prince! 
O my lord! Give them back to me: they are innocent....I alone am 
guilty. Punish me, if you will—me / but not them. .. .O my lord! Limplore 
you, with the passionate eagerness with which, at the point of death, you 
will implore God to pardon you... only let me see them... see them once 
more, and then punish me as you will.” 

‘He had come to torment her, and he had comforted her against his 
wish: he had reckoned upon her being cast down, and, without perceiving 
it, he had himself given her strength and courage. Luchino was not a 
little provoked at this, and as often happens when men meet with unex- 
pected obstacles, he floundered still more, the more he endeavoured to free 
himself, and lost his habitual coolness. Now he made a merit of his 
involuntary revelation, now tried to tear from her the hope with which she 
had suffered herself to be soothed. 

«« Yes,” he resumed, “ do not doubt it—you shall see them! you shall 
see them! and be sorry for it. Whithersoever they have escaped, I shall 
soon get atthem. Then—oh! then !——” 

‘« Escaped! how? Have they then escaped?” she exclaimed, almost 
beside herself at the unhoped-for happiness, “Then they are not in your 
power! Not in your power, and alive! Oh! joy! joy!” And rising, her 
hands lifted up towards heaven, and her tearful face beaming with a ray of 
ineffable delight, she resumed, “ Great God! I thank Thee! I complained 
of being forgotten in my misfortunes, and it was far otherwise. No! Thou 
hadst not forsaken me. What are sufferings tome now? O Prince, 
I complain no longer. I am willing to suffer whatever you may inflict. 
I will bear all in silence. Increase my sufferings twofold; refine upon 
their cruelty : if they are safe, I do not even care for life.” 

‘Her triumphant joy gave tenfold force to the tyrant’s rage. His 
exasperation was beyond all bounds at having revealed a circumstance of 
which he had believed her ignorant, and at seeing himself thus nakedly 
exposed, his injustice staring him in the face, and nothing expected from 
him but an exaggeration of punishment. He had now, therefore, only to 
redouble his menaces, and try to turn the tumult which wy | excited in her 
mind to the profit of his unworthy attempts; but, if she had stood firm 
against both terrors and seductions before, judge if she was likely to yield to 
them now, when her dear ones were alive and free—now that she did not 
care for his anger, since the objects of her anxicty were not exposed to it. 

‘ But let us spare the reader the pain of prolonging a colloquy more 
easy to imagine than proper to be described: suffice it to say that Mar- 
gherita triumphed. 

‘« Tremble! You know not how far my vengeance can go!” were the 
last words which he thundered after her in his rage, while she, casting up 
her eyes, with a smile of that pure serenity which shines like a ray from 
heaven on the countenance of virtue, when it has just escaped from great 
and imminent peril, thanked God fervently in her heart, and returned to 
her prison,’ 


Grillincervello, the fool, who resembles Sir Mungo Mala- 
growther in the pleasure which he feels in telling disagreeable 
truths, meets his master, at this moment, with a biting sarcasm, 
and is kicked from the top of the stairs to the bottom for his 
pains. He is lamed for life, and all the comfort he gets from 
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the courtiers, who witness his chastisement, and whom, indeed, 
he has often sufficiently plagued, in one way or other, is, that 
the spiteful fellow has only got his due. Luchino returns to the 
palace, dismounts in silence, and, after remaining a short time 
alone, sends for his secretary, as if to forget his own cares in 
despatching the business of others. We extract their brief con- 
versation, both as a specimen of the summary manner in which 
Luchino transacts such affairs, and because the part which 
relates to Ramengo bears upon the catastrophe. 


‘ The Secretary produced some papers, and running his eye over them, 
said, “‘ The Governor of Robeaca sends word that a shepherd has been 
caught cutting a stake in your Serene Highness’s woods.” 

‘ « Cut off his hand,” said Luchino. 

‘ The Secretary bowed, and went on : “ In the Borough of Abbiategrasso, 
where your Mightiness has a villa, a pilgrim passed the night, who had 
just come from Tuscany, and a case of plague has been discovered.” 

‘ « Let the house, the pilgrim, and the host, be all burnt together.” 

*« The Constable, Sfoleada Melik, writes, that one of the soldiers had 
stolen a countryman’s spade.” 

‘ « Let him be hanged with the spade beside him.” 

‘“ It has been done, and the countryman paid for his spade; but he 
came at night to take it away from the gallows.” 

‘“ Well! let him be hanged upon the same gallows, and the spade 
between them.” 

‘“ You shall be obeyed. Then, here is a letter from Ramengo da 
Casale.” 

‘“ Ramengo! and where from?” eagerly interrupted Luchino. 

‘ « From Pisa, on the point of embarking ; and he writes, in cypher, that 
he has scented, as he says, the covey which your Serene Highness aims at, 
and trusts ina short time to bring it within your reach.” 

‘“ Indeed! Well—very well! Just in the nick of time!” exclaimed 
Luchino, clapping his hands, as if in self-gratulation, and bursting into a 
laugh of savage delight. 

« « But,” resumed the Secretary, “this Ramengo, after the usual respects 
and good wishes, asks your Serene Highness a favour.” 

‘« A favour! What? will he never be satisfied? What an infamous set 
these informers are! Is it not enough that we trust them ?—Vile scum of 
the earth, which one would not touch even with one’s foot, if they were not 
wanted to keep some others in their duty! But what would he have? 
Speak out! let us hear.” 

‘“ He reminds you that, by the Statutes of Milan, cap. 157, he who 
delivers up a proscribed person is to have full power of freeing another 
from whatever “8 

“* What have we to do with his statutes? Zam the law. But what does 
he want?” 

‘“ He implores your Serene Highness to grant, without reserve or 
— impunity for every crime committed either by himself or by 

is son.” 

‘« His son! Where has hea son? I don’t know him.” 

‘ « He says as much; for he adds, that he reserves to himself the honour 
of making him known to your Serene Highness.” 

*“ Yes, yes! well!” replied Luchino, “send off directly a brief of the 
most entire, most absolute impunity, but on condition that he puts into 
my hands, as soon as possible, he knows what. Spare no promises; but 
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press upon him that he must show himself infallible, and quickly. Do you 
understand? quickly.” é 

«+ We have always fresh reasons for admiring your sovereign clemency,” 
exclaimed the Secretary, as he made his bow and retired: while Luchino, 
with more triumph in his countenance than there could be joy in his heart, 
rubbed his hands, threw back his head with a gesture of savage delight, and 
thought : ‘* See! the chastisement follows closely after the offence. Proud 
woman! You shall be satisfied! I wanted this soothing balm, and I am 
now relieved.” ’ 


The severity of Luchino’s orders on that day fell, as might be 
expected, with peculiar force upon Margherita. She was re- 
moved from her small, but not uncomfortable apartment in the 
turret, and thrown into a dungeon underground. It was a room 
in which she could scarcely take three or four steps, and the only 
light which it received was from a small grating high up in the 
wall, which looked into an inner court, and from which, on rainy 
days, moisture kept constantly dripping and covering the place 
with mould. And yet, at her first entrance into this den, 
Margherita threw herself on her knees to thank the Virgin that 
her honour was saved, and her husband and child living. Bat 
she soon feels the change. 


‘ In her former prison, she could see the verdure of the meadows, watch 
the buds of the trees swell and put forth their leaves, hear the song of the 
birds, feel the soft air of spring fan her cheek, and look over the wide 
expanse of the plain to the distant mountains, rich with the varying tints 
of the rising or declining day. But here, if she stretched on tiptoe to the 
narrow opening through which she received light and air, she saw nothing 
but iron gratings, within which other wretched beings were languishing, 
some robbers and murderers, but some, it might be, as innocent as herself. 

‘ Often she would pray to God to give them patience, and as she raised 
her beautiful eyes in the act of supplication, and saw the small space 
of the empty firmament which was visible, she would stop to contemplate 
it. Oh! how well does the prisoner know every star, every cloud, every 
accidental variation of the hand’s-breadth of sky, on which he has so often 
fixed his gaze ! 

‘Then, if she looked about her, on a level with her little window, was 
the ditch which surrounded the court-yard, along which the sentinel was 
taking his rounds. From time to time she would see some new victim 
brought in, and shudder, Sometimes one would be set at liberty, and she 
would rejoice with him. Sometimes one would be led out to death, and 
there were moments when she would exclaim, “ With him, at least, all is 
over.” Then she would come down from the window, her eyes filled with 
tears, and pray; and, as if the idea of death, so terrible to the prosperous, 
brought to her the consolation of knowing that her miseries would not last 
for ever, and that another order of things must be near, she would seat 
herself more tranquilly upon her hard pallet, and there recal past times, 
times of innocent enjoyment, of beneficent prosperity, and think of the 
hopes she had cherished, the dear ones from whom she was now torn. 
Sometimes she would even sing the songs that she had heard, or sung her- 
self in the pleasant days of youth, when she sat within at her embroidery, 
or in spring, wandered with es companions to gather bunches of primroses 
or sprigs of myrtle; or in summer, glided in a little skiff along the flowery 
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banks of the Vergante with a gentle breeze, drinking in the beauties of 
creation, and offering to the Creator the homage of a pure and joyful heart. 
Sometimes they were songs of love, but more frequently mournful airs, 
whose pensive harmony accorded better with the tone of her feelings. One 
romance in particular went above all others directly to her heart. It was 
one composed in other times by Buonvicino, and which he had often accom- 
panied on the lute, while she sang the words to notes also of his own 
composing.’ 


There is something very touching in this return, at such 
a time, to the memory of her early affection, but we feel as if 
it were not quite in character either with the person or the 
situation. ‘The romance is given, and it is not only full of 
plaintive tenderness, but of pure and simple feeling; but sur- 
rounded as Margherita then was with the images of misery and 
death, she should, we think, have remembered her former lover 
only as the minister of God. One would have rather heard her 
singing the hymns and offices of the Church, which, at such 
a time, would be much more fitted to give her comfort. 


‘One day, about nightfall, she was interrupted in this romance by an 
unusual trampling of horses in the court-yard, accompanied by loud bursts 
of laughter, mingled with insult and abuse, among which might be distin- 
guished sounds of a more gentle lamentation than is usually heard from 
prisoners, and quite out of harmony with the rough voices which it was 
now her wont to hear. How is the heart of the miserable ever open to 
apprehension! With the anxiety of a dove, who has seen the cuckoo fix 
its eyes upon the nest of her young ones, Margherita leaped up to her 
breathing hole, clung with her delicate hands to the heavy iren bars, threw 
a rapid glance on the mingled crowd before her, and saw a little boy whose 
light hair fell in disorder over his eyes, shrieking and struggling in the 
arms of the ruffians, and crying out, “ Father! father!” to one who, loaded 
with chains, and with downcast countenance, slowly and sadly followed. 

‘Margherita uttered a shriek as if she had been suddenly struck to the 
heart, Her eyes, her ears, even at that distance, and in spite of the dubious 
and uncertain light, had forced her to recognise her own Franciscolo, her 
own Venturino. 

‘Poor thing! if it were only possible that she could be deceived !’ 


The story now returns to the events which had taken place 
since Margherita’s imprisonment, and the flight of Franciscolo 
and Venturino. Ramengo, in the depth of his malignant 
wickedness, offers to go himself in search of the chief conspi- 
rator and his accomplices, and the offer is accepted. In order 
to give colour to his departure, and throw the fugitives off their 
guard, Luchino affects to number him among the proscribed. 
He sets out on his secret expedition, and determining to pene- 
trate into the heart of Italy, arrives one stormy evening at the 
mouth of the Adda. Here he takes shelter in the mill, to which 
Rosalia and Alpinolo had been carried eighteen years before. 
Here, as he is looking to his horse, he sees another charger in 
the stable, which he finds to be Alpinolo’s. He learns that he 
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had made his appearance at the mill immediately after the out- 
break at Milan, but was now gone they knew not whither, after 
leaving in the hands of the miller’s wife, his foster-mother, 
a ring and some papers, the only treasure he possessed. Ra- 
mengo passes the night in the mill. The story of Rosalia’s 
rescue and that of her child is told, and at length the ring and 
the papers are produced, the suspicious letters are read, 
Ramengo discovers his wife’s innocence, and finds that he is 
virtually her murderer. One consolation only remains. Alpi- 
nolo is his son, not the son of Pusterla, and all his desire now is 
to find him out, recognise, and embrace him. In the course of 
his wanderings he reaches Pisa on the anniversary of the Battle 
of the Bridge, celebrated in commemoration of a battle fought 
between its inhabitants and the Saracens, 300 years before, 
when the bridge was attacked by the latter, and defended with 
complete success by the former. Ramengo mingles with the 
crowd, and encounters not a few of the fugitives from Milan, 
and with his usual cunning draws from them the important fact 
that Pusterla has taken refuge at the Court of Avignon. He 
finds also that Alpinolo is at Pisa, and, full of the satisfaction 
derived from this twofold information, he goes in high spirits to 
witness the approaching contest. 

In the thickest of the encounter, Alpinolo suddenly makes 
his appearance among the combatants, and bears off the prin- 
cipal honours of the day. The father and son are confronted 
in the moment of victory. But in vain Ramengo tries to con- 
trive a private interview, in vain does he by signs entreat his 
son to be silent; in vain does he beckon him to come and speak 
with him. ‘Ramengo!’ he shouts, with a roar like that of 
a wounded bull, ‘ Vile informer! infamous spy! have I then 
‘caught thee? Make way! Only let me get at him! One 
‘ blow shall pay for all.’ It is not without great difficulty that 
Ramengo escapes the danger of being killed by his own son. 
All this only increases his hatred for Pusterla. *‘ Because he 
‘excited my suspicions by showing attention to my wife, 
‘I became her murderer. <A son, however, at least, remained 
‘to me,—a son who might have been my joy and pride, and 
‘made me the envy of those, who now perhaps despise me. 
‘ But again this infamous scoundrel has come between us; and 
‘by his mad fancies father and son are divided, made enemies 
‘to one another. But no; I will never cease till I am recon- 
‘ciled to my son; I will take this fellow who thus bewitches 
‘him out of the way. Then we shall draw near one another; 
‘I shall appear again, and with Aim, in society, at Milan, at 
‘Court. But thou, cursed wretch, who art the cause of his 
‘ detaching himself from me, now that I know thy hiding-place, 
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‘may I never be a man again, if I do not make thee pay the 
‘ penalty with thy blood!’ It was at this time that he wrote 
the letter to Luchino, to which on the day of the Prince’s inter- 
view with Margherita the Secretary had directed his attention, 
and in which Ramengo had demanded impunity for his son as 
a reward for his own successful efforts to find Pusterla. A few 
days after he was on his voyage to Avignon, while Alpinolo 
was seeking him far and near; but the father and son never 
met again, till they met in a dreadful place, and at a dreadful 
time. 

Franciscolo meanwhile, after having encountered many vicis- 
situdes and eaten the bitter bread of exile, finds himself at 
Avignon under the protection of his uncle, a Churchman, who 
holds a distinguished place in the Papal Court. Here he passes 
his time rather too gaily for a man under his painful circum- 
stances. He never, indeed, forgets Margherita in her imprison- 
ment, nor fails to treat Venturino with paternal kindness, but 
he seems to enjoy himself more than might naturally have been 
expected in the brilliant society of the place. Some of the 
Papal courtiers are graphically described. Petrarch, for whose 
moral qualities we confess that we have no great respect, seems 
to us done to the life:— 


‘Among these,’ (the men of literary eminence,) ‘ Francesco Petrarca, 
whose fame, although he was scarcely thirty-six years old, had already 
extended throughout all Europe, held the most distinguished rank. The 
darling of popes and prelates, he took up his abode at Valcluse, a few 
miles distant from Avignon, fattening upon benefices while he was writing 
about philosophy ; imitating the verses of the Provengals in Italian son- 
nets and canzoni, destined to belie the assertion, that he who imitates 
others will never be imitated himself; giving advice to potentates who 
would never take it, and making love in rhyme, from fourteen years of age 
upwards, to a lady of thirty-two, who had been married at fifteen, and 
while the poet went on singing her virgin chastity, had brought her 
husband a troop of children. The platonising poet aspired to Laura’s love, 
Laura to everlasting fame, pretending just as much reserve as was neces- 
sary to prevent the singer from escaping her net. She succeeded in her 
intentions; whether or not he did in his, is still disputed among physio- 
logists and savans. 

‘Petrarca was himself an exile; had written a book on Zhe Remedies of 
either Fortune ; was a philosopher; by the common voice a patriot, and 
a great lover of Italy. Franciscolo, who had known him both at Padua and 
Milan, hoped to derive both counsel] and consolation from his advice; and 
therefore went to visit him at Valcluse, accompanied by Venturino, per- 
suaded that the sight of so great a man, and above all his conversation, 
must inspire a child with generous sentiments. 

‘In the centre of a stupendous mountain a deep and shady grotto 
expands itself, from which the waters of the Sorga are discharged, and shut 
in by inaccessible rocks, it forms the valley which bears a name so analo- 
gous to its nature. Here, in a delicious villa Franciscolo found Petrarca, 
surrounded by antiquities which he preserved with jealous care, and large 
book-cases of nut-wood, securely locked, within which was guarded the 
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rich treasure of his learned volumes. Scarce had the poet recognised his 
visitor before he read to him the sonnet— 

‘« Piangete, o donne, et con voi pianga amore,’ 
which he had just composed on the death of Cino da Pistoja, who had been 
his master in poetry. 

‘When he had finished, and had asked Pusterla if it was not a real 
chef-d’ceuvre, without waiting for another word, except praise and congratu- 
lation, “‘ Pray,”’ he said, “ why have you left Italy, and the honoured shores ? 
I, too, have run through the barbarous countries; I have visited the 
Gallias as far as the Rhine and Germany; not that I had any business 
there, but only for the love of learning, like that great man who saw many 
cities, and observed many customs and manners. I have coasted along 
the shores of Spain, I have navigated the ocean, I have even touched 
at England; but all that I have seen has only made me love and admire 
Italy still more. And now for her I would willingly leave this western 
Babylon, than which the sun has never seen anything more void of form 
and beauty. I would leave the fierce Rhone, which resembles the foaming 
Cocytus of the Tartarean Acheron, if love did not keep me here, if I had not 
here all that is dear to me. Here, on the 6th of April, 1327, I first became 
acquainted with her who was destined to rob me of peace; and the clear, 
fresh, sweet waters of the Sorga have become my Hippocrene. Here, for 
the present, I write my sighs in vulgar rhymes; but two years ago I began 
my 4frica, a poem which will make me, in time to come, as immortal as 
Virgil and Statius. My friends find me out here, the great seek me, and 
though I do not give credit to the follies of the alchemist and the astro- 
loger, I see how truly one of them predicted, when he said of me as a 
child, that I should enjoy the friendship of the greatest and most illustrious 
men of the age. And you—are you anything of a student?” 

‘And then, almost before Franciscolo could slip in a simple “yes,” he 
went on :— 

‘« Whatever you do, stick to the classics. Do not let these modern 
philosophisers take you in. Better study Cicero than Aristotle or Averroe, 
from whom they suck in their impiety. They wanted to make me an 
atheist, and because I stick to the old credo, they say that Iam a good 
kind of man enough, but a mere ignoramus.” 

‘In short, Petrarca would let nobody speak but himself, and it was of 
himself only that he would talk, so that Venturino’s account to his uncle 
was, that the canon was a famous preacher, while Franciscolo, leaving all 
his admiration behind him, carried away the idea that these great men are 
no great help or comfort to any one who is in affliction; and he was 
not far wrong.’ 


After his visit to Valombrosa, however, Pusterla’s desire to 
revisit Italy, and his anxiety about Margherita, Buonvicino and 
his other friends, is heightened ; and the coronation of Petrarca 
at Rome, which takes place soon after, adds fuel to the flame :— 


‘His intimacy with the poet had increased by seeing him in company 
with the cardinals, to whom Petrarca was profuse in his adulation, and he 
had begged him to write from Italy. He did so, and, after having painted 
in glowing colours the beauties which he was now beholding again, the 
beauties of the country che Apennin parte, and the festivity and reverence 
with which he was everywhere received, he besought him to fly from his 
present retreat: “ Go anywhere, even among the wild Indians, rather than 
remain in that Babylon, live in that hell. Avignon is the sink of all 
abominations; its houses, its palaces, its churches, its cathedrals, even the 
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very air and soil, all are pregnant with lies; the most sacred truths are 
treated there as absurd and childish fables; it would be a land of male- 
diction, if it had not given birth to Laura.” All this, however, was only an 
exercise in composition, for Petrarca was in reality satisfied enough with 
this Aell, and was about to return to it again in a short time; but the 
words sounded sadly to Pusterla, and struck painfully upon his ulcerated 
heart.’ 


A change of policy at the Papal Court increases Francis- 
colo’s disinclination to remain at Avignon; and, at this juncture, 
Ramengo makes his appearance, and contrives by an ingenious 
mixture of truth and falsehood to remove all suspicion from the 
mind of his victim, and gain his entire confidence. At length, 
by means of a forged invitation to Verona, the Governor of 
which was one of his intimate friends, Pusterla is thrown off 
his guard and induced to accompany Ramengo in a vessel pro- 
fessedly bound to that place. 


‘The vessel which had borne Pusterla from France, had from the first 
encountered various vicissitudes. Torrents of rain, whirlwinds and furious 
tempests, more than are wont to take place in those seas, seemed as 
if they would drive the unhappy wanderers from the much desired but 
fatal shore. Venturino, when he had a little recovered from the stupefied 
nausea occasioned by the heaving of the vessel, said— 

‘« Oh, father, why did we leave that country? There we were upon firm 
ground, and could stand steady upon our feet.”’ 

‘ “ Because,” Pusterla replied, “ it was not our country.” 

‘« But where are we going now?” 

*“ Don’t you know? To Italy?” 

‘“Ttaly! Oh, then, it is to our own country! There we shall hear 
them speak as we do, and see all the people that we know. And mamma? 
shall we see her soon?” 

‘“ Poormamma!” replied Franciscolo, sighing, as he smoothed the light 
and curling locks of his child; “Yes, we shall see her, if it please God. 
And now let us pray for her.” 

‘« Pray! oh, a day never passes without my doing that; and I never 
forget her for a moment. ‘This very night I was dreaming about her. 
I fancied we were at Montebello, in our country house; and yet it was in 
the city; she and I were in the parlour, and you came in on horseback 
with an army of soldiers. . . . I don’t quite recollect how it was; but 
I know that I never saw her look more beautiful, and that I never loved her 
better. Oh, if I were only grown up! if my arm were as strong as yours 
or Alpinolo’s, I would soon manage to set her at liberty.”’ 


For some time, his conductor wears the mask of friendship, 
but when they reach the port of Pisa, contrary to the faith of 
nations, the vessel is boarded by a privateer in the pay of 
Luchino, and Pusterla and his son are seized. 

When Alpinolo, on the night of Margherita’s imprisonment, 
had consigned her little boy to the care of Fra Buonvicino, he 
sought, as we have seen, the humble protectors of his infancy, 
by whom he was received with overflowing joy. With them he 
left his horse, his money, and even the ring, which he held 
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dearer than all, as the only memorial of his parents, and which 
he had sworn never to part with except in a case of the utmost 
emergency. That time he fancied was now come, for he had 
determined upon suicide. Accordingly, he has scarcely left his 
foster-parents before he throws himself into the river, but soon, 
under the influence of better and more healthful feelings, deter- 
mines to endure life, and swims to shore. He then proceeds 
to Pisa, where he makes acquaintance with the fugitives and 
malcontents who had taken refuge there. By them he is in- 
duced, in spite of his native generosity, to enter into an engage- 
ment to assassinate Luchino, and for this purpose enlists as 
a common soldier into the guard commanded by Sfolcada Melik, 
after having previously paid a second visit to the mill, and pro- 
cured his mother’s ring, but not her letters, which Ramengo in 
his fury had destroyed. He shrinks, however, from the pro- 
jected assassination. lLuchino is often in his power, but he 
feels that he cannot murder a defenceless man. At length he 
learns that Pusterla and his son are taken, and the execution of 
the whole family determined, and makes up his mind to try 
and effect their escape. He contrives without much difficulty 
to be appointed one of the sentinels who guard the prison, and, 
by means of a well-filled purse and the memorable ring, manages 
to win over Margherita’s pitiless jailor. He has then an inter- 


view with Fra Buonvicino, described with much beauty, in 
which he details his plan, and asks the monk’s assistance. 
Buonvicino undertakes to have horses ready for the flight, and 
the memorable evening comes. 


‘A look black as thunder from Alpinolo, and a squeeze of the hand, 
which might have been mistaken for a pair of pincers, made the jailor 
aware that it was no longer time to draw back, or even stand in suspense. 
That the business, therefore, might run no risk of miscarrying, he took off 
his shoes, or rather socks, which at that time did instead, fell upon his 
knees, and repeated a prayer, which nothing but terror could draw from 
, his lips, and with which he only wanted to make heaven his accomplice. 
Then, stealing along, he extinguished the lamp, which gave a feeble light 
to the passage, took the keys from his girdle, and crept close by the wall, 
feeling his way before him, to the cell of Francesco Pusterla. 

‘ Accustomed as he always was to stride noisily along, whistling and 
singing songs with a deafening voice, without the least consideration for 
the prisoners, whose slumbers he often broke, and whose dreams he dis- 
turbed, he now moved with all the jealous and fearful anxiety of a mother, 
who is hovering round the cradle of her sick infant. The least rustle of his 
clothes made his blood curdle; his steps, barefooted as he was, seemed to 
sound to him more heavily than those of a warrior armed from head to 
foot; he tried even to hold his breath; the keys, for all he could do, would 
creak as they turned in the lock, and the doorpost rattle; and his hair 
stood upright upon his head with less fear but more anxiety. Alpinolo 
kept constantly at his elbow, in the breathless suspense of a robber, whose 
accomplice is busy in ransacking the money chest of an usurer. At length 
the door was unlocked, the bolt drawn, and Alpinolo rushed hastily down 
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two or three rough steps, crying in a low voice, “ Francesco ! Signor 
Francesco !”” 

‘On hearing his prison-door opened at such an unusual hour, and in 
such an unusual manner, the imagination of Pusterla had conjured up all 
those fears of violence and assassination which are habitual to the incarce- 
rated. He fell on his knees, prayed to God to pardon his sins, and recom- 
mended his soul to Him as if he were on the point of oopeuant before His 
presence ; awakened his little Venturino, kissed him, set him in the furthest 
corner of the prison, saying, “ Be still,” covered him with a cloak, placed 
before him, like a trench, the little furniture he had, a stool and a pitcher, 
from an instinct of paternal tenderness, which has recourse to every means 
of defence, weak and ineffective as reason warns us they must be. ‘Thus 
the hen, when she hears the sound of the kite, as he expands his ample 
wings over her head, cries out to her chickens, and covers them under her 
feathers, though she cannot guard them for a moment from his clutches. 

‘In the midst of these painful and ineffectual efforts he hears some one 
call him by name; he starts; it is a voice he knows, but has not heard for 
a long time. 

‘*¢ Who is there?” he cried; “a murderer or a friend ?” 

‘ « Silence !” replied Alpinolo, “a friend,” and he told his name; “ I come 
to set you free; lose no time; let us be off.” 

‘“ And Margherita?” was Franciscolo’s only reply. 

‘“ She will come too.” 

‘“ God help us!’ and he squeezed the young man’s hand as he spoke, 
so as to express all the passionate gratitude of one, who, forsaken and 
betrayed by all besides, and brought even to death’s door, has at last found 
a friend. The young man felt it, felt all its worth, felt that it overpaid 
him for what he had done. Franciscolo then took the child in his arms, 
repeating to him from time to time, “ Be still.” 

‘ The jailor, to whom this short delay had seemed an eternity, could not 
see them, but he heard them reascend the steps, and whispered in their 
ear, “ Tread softly.” 

‘Thus they reached Margherita’s apartment. The miserable woman 
had not forgotten (what does a prisoner forget?) that this was the seventh 
birthday of her Venturino. How many thoughts and feelings did such 
a recollection bring to his unfortunate mother! The pains of childbirth, 
softened by the comfort of seeing, touching, kissing, a tender creature, 
a living being, a part of herself, the pledge of a pure and happy love— 
a new bond of tender union between the wife and the husband; the never- 
ceasing delight of looking at it, fondling it, hushing it to sleep; sustaining 
with her own milk the life she gave ; these are the pleasures which heaven 
has vouchsafed to mothers as a recompense for the pains and labours of 
their sacred state. But when Margherita recurred to that day, her mind 
dwelt on a commodious apartment, a comfortable bed, numerous attendants, 
all lavishing eagerly upon her tender cares, kind sympathy, eager congra- 
tulation, and, to crown all, a proud and happy husband, and all the joys 
which dance around the cradle of a new-born child. But now! what 
a change! Squalor, darkness, insult, apprehension, terror; and, worse than 
all this, separation from her husband, with the knowledge that he was suf- 
fering torments equal to her own, if not still more terrible. And that 
child, that dear and innocent creature, once her comfort and delight, con- 
demned in the morning of life, without crime, without even the possibility 
of crime, to suffer the punishment of the guilty. This day, which was 
wont to be a domestic festival, a day of mutual congratulation, when they 
were together, could now only embitter her anguish, now that so near to 
him, to them, she could not give them one embrace—could not even see 
them. Oh! if she could but see them, if it were only from a distance! It 
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seemed as if that small boon would make her heart overflow with swect 
delight, and she ventured to ask it of her tender and compassionate 
Saviour. Then, kneeling down again, she prayed that the tender plant, at 
least, might be spared—spared to grow up, and preserve a compassionate 
remembrance of a father and mother, to what fate reserved! 

‘Then, when prayer had restored her to some degree of calmness, she 
exclaimed, “‘ Lord! Thy will be done!” 

‘At length her eyes were closed in sleep, which, in spite of their tor- 
mentors, comes to the relief of those who suffer. Then her guardian angel 
unfolded to that innocent soul peaceful dreams, tranquil visions of the past, 
cheering hopes for the future. The images which had occupied her mind 
during the day woke up again in sleep. She imagined herself at liberty, 
and wandering freely with her friends on the banks of Lago Maggiore. It 
was the most beautiful spring she had ever seen: nothing was to be seen 
but flowers, nothing heard but sportive laughter, and songs of mysterious 
gladness, such as nature pours forth when she would invite her children to 
the banquet of benevolence and joy, while the imagination added those 
ideal charms which fling their colouring over a long unsatisfied desire. She 
seemed to be playing there with the friends of her youth, yet to be already 
a mother, and to be showing them her child, whom she held to the breast ; 
then, gently lifting up the cloth which covered him, she seemed to point 
out to them the face fair as alabaster, and the eyes blue as the heaven 
from whence he came. 

‘ And lo! a faint voice strikes her ear from a distance. ‘ Margherita ! 
Margherita!” ‘It is my husband,” she said; ‘ How long it is since I heard 
that voice! He must be out of prison, and wants to see his son. I am 
coming. Farewell, my companions, enjoy yourselves till I return.” 

‘ And in fact, though still dreaming, she rises from her pallet, and, with 
the stifled voice of a somnambulist, answers, “I am coming,” and, mov- 
ing forward in reality, feels herself suddenly embraced. At that touch, 
at that voice, which sounded in her ear, as that of his divine Friend, which 
recalled him from the realms of death, must have sounded in the ear of 
Lazarus, after he had lain four days in the tomb, she, too, awakes, and 
finds herself in the arms of her Francesco; in Ais arms, and the child 
between them! She thought herself dreaming still, moved forwards, rubbed 
her eyes—it was Ais hand which pressed her face to his; they were his 
kisses; the burning tears which rained down the cheeks of both were real. 
What a moment! quaff it, forlorn one! quaff it in all its blissful intoxica- 
tion, bought with so much suffering; enjoy the flash flung athwart the 
night of thy anguish! the flash! it is no more. 

‘«“ Hush!” said Francesco to her, “ Hush! and follow me.” 

‘Margherita did not answer a word, but took the child from his arms, 
pressed him to her bosom, covered him with kisses, bathed him with her 
tears, O you, who are mothers, you alone will be able to comprehend that 
moment! The little boy did not know who it was that kissed him so affection- 
ately, and held him so closely to her heart; but by the reciprocal feeling 
which love produces, he also lavished on his side kisses and caresses. 
Margherita, still pressing him closely to her bosom, partly from affection 
and partly to keep him quiet, followed the footsteps of her husband, who, 
taking her by the arm, kept close to Alpinolo, as the young man felt before 
him with the hand which held the halbert, and with the other kept fast 
hold of the jailor. ‘This last led the way with slow and lengthy strides, his 
body crumpled up so as to occupy as little space as possible, resting 
entirely upon his right foot, stretching out bis hands like feelers, and 
stopping every now and then to listen. 

‘ And now the first corridor is passed, and the door within which the 
guard is asleep; passed a dark entry, which leads to the jailor’s kitchen, 
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and, when he has shut the door behind him, he breathes freely, as if he had 
accomplished the most difficult part of the undertaking. Another door 
leads into a court-yard; they open it; a small door is seen in front ; five 
steps are to be ascended; open that door, leap a narrow ditch, and they 
are safe. ‘They listen with out-stretched ears upon the threshold 

Allis still. But a sentinel, fast asleep, was lying at full length upon a low 
wall at the side, his face resting upon his arms. The jailor pointed him 
out anxiously to Alpinolo, but this last pushing him forward, made signs 
that it was nothing, that the man was fast asleep and would not wake, and 
that there was no cause for fear. They step out, ascend three steps, and 
Margherita, who came last with Venturino, had put her foot upon the 
threshold, At this moment the moon cleft asunder the thick veil of clouds, 
a limpid ray disclosed the fugitives to each other, and poor Margherita was 
distinctly visible, pale, wasted, in a torn and threadbare dress, her hair 
flowing over her half-naked shoulders, like a lady just risen from her bed, 
who is still beautiful in spite of her negligent wretchedness. 

‘ Francesco and Alpinolo turned upon her a look full of love, veneration, 
and pity; the child also raised his cherub face, and, putting back with his 
little hand the hair which impeded his sight, looked with intense curiosity 
upon the kind lady who was carrying him, saw her, knew her, and with 
the joy, poor child! of one, who sees a dear friend alive and well, whom he 
had long wept over as dead, threw his arms about her neck, and exclaimed 
with a piercing cry, “‘ Mamma! Mamma!” 

‘ That cry froze them all with terror. His mother put her hand before 
his mouth, but it was too late. The sentinel lifted up his head in alarm, 
saw them, sprang upon his feet, “ Help, they are making their escape, to 
arms!” And he did not cease shouting till, in less time than I can tell it, 
Alpinolo had thrown himself upon him, and severed his head from his 
shoulders; then, with the bloody sabre still in his hands, made signs to his 
terrified companions to escape, while he stood at the door to prevent all 
egress, till they had gained sufficient time to fly. All, however, was vain. 
The cry, “To arms!” had reached the rest of the guard, and they came 
pouring in from all quarters with lances and torches, shouts, and menaces. 
With the desperate courage of a tigress defending her young, Alpinolo laid 
about him with all his might at first with his sword, then with his lance, 
and, finally, with all that remained of it, the trunk, and struck down all that 
he could reach. But Sfolcada Melik, coming behind, struck him such 
a stunning blow upon the helmet with his mace, that it sent him rolling at 
the feet of Margherita, dabbled as he was in his own blood and that of 
others. Alpinolo kissed them with a convulsive lip, then, raising his swim- 
ming eyes to her face, exclaimed, “ Only forgive me!” ’ 


Buonvicino is soon made acquainted with the failure of their 
attempt to escape. He learns that the jailor is hanged, and 
that Pusterla and his family are to be tried forthwith by the in- 
terested and iniquitous judges who had condemned the former 
prisoners. Of Alpinolo he can hear nothing, but concludes 
that he was killed in the combat which took place in the prison. 
Only one thing now remains to be tried—an appeal to Luchino 
himself on behalf of the innocent. It is a forlorn hope, but the 
monk determines to make the effort; and his high character, 
and the general respect which it commands, lay open to him at 
all times even the guarded entrance to the palace. His persua- 
sion fails however; the trial follows. Ail the legal technicalities 
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are observed, but the issue is inevitable. It is too much the 
interest of the presiding judge that the prisoners should be 
found guilty, for the sentence to be doubtful. A palace at 
Milan, and the rich territory of Montebello in the country, held 
pro tempore by Lucio, the chief justice, are to be his in perpe- 
tuity on the conviction of the Pusterla family. ‘They are of 
course condemned, and the people, whom the general counsel, 
assembled according to prescriptive right, is supposed to repre- 
sent, confirm the sentence. Buonvicino spends the time of the 
trial in prayer, kneeling by the same tomb where he knelt on 
the memorable day when God first touched his heart, and called 
him to repentance and newness of life. The scene which fol- 
lows reminds us in its graceful heartlessness of Shakspeare’s 
Osrick. 


‘The monk had remained absorbed in meditation and prayer some hours 
when he felt a gentle tap on the shoulder. He looked up like one roused 
from deep thought, and saw a young man standing by his side, in a short 
and elegant dress of blue and white, fitting so closely to his form as to 
bring out in perfect relief the compact structure of his limbs, upon which 
the doublet and hose sat without a wrinkle, giving full effect to their 
robust agility. Gracefully resting his left hand upon his side, holding a 
cap of whité velvet, from which drooped a peacock’s feather, and leaning 
with his right upon an elegant rod of ebony, tipped with burnished silver, 
he kept at a respectful distance, in the attitude of obsequious politeness, 
which is learnt at court. A large serpent, worked in silver upon his 
doublet, gave no room for Buonvicino to doubt that he was one of the 
chamberlains of the Visconti, and, trembling with hope and fear, his eye 
expressing all the anxiety he felt, he rose to meet him, and said, “ What 
are Signor Luchino’s commands ?” 

‘To which the other answered with a bow, ‘ His Excellency presents 
through me his respects to your reverence; he has sent a large donation 
for masses to the convent, and recommends himself particularly to your 
prayers. He informs you, moreover, that the prisoners who were con- 
demned this morning ....” 

‘ “They have been condemned, then?” interrupted Buonvicino, and he 
grew first pale, then red, and, casting down his eyes, asked in a deep voice, 
“ And to what punishment?” 

‘“ Death!” subjoined the other, with the courteous indifference learnt 
in good society. 

* Buonvicino had scarcely strength to ask, “ All?” 

«« All,” he replied; “ and the Prince, as a signal proof of his esteem, 
grants permission to your Reverence to assist them in their last moments.” 

‘ Was it real pity? Was it a refined insult of Luchino’s? The monk did 
not stop to inquire; but he penetrated in an instant all the bitterness of 
this new position—one of those which break the heart, or turn it to stone. 
He raised his eyes to heaven and exclaimed, “ Let the sacrifice be com- 
pleted!” Then, turning to the messenger, “ Thank the Prince in my name 
for this. I take it from him as a favour, and from heaven as my last 
trial— and the most tremendous.”’’ 


Buonvicino visits Margherita. We omit the first interview, 
together with a minute and somewhat laboured analysis of 
Margherita’s thoughts and feelings in the immediate prospect 
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of death, after the manner of Le dernier jour Tun condamné, 
and proceed to the second. 


‘ At midday the monk re-appeared in the presence of the sufferer. The 
paleness of her countenance had increased; and it was evident that no 
interval of repose had been granted to her anxious thoughts. She had not 
been suffering for herself alone: she had been thinking of other beings, so 
near and dear to her, whom she yet could not see, and should never see 
again, or see them on the scaffold. On the countenance of Buonvicino also, 
in addition to the traces of long habitual suffering, others still more deep 
and searching were now visible. When he bad saluted his penitent, he said 
in a languid voice, very unlike that of a man announcing a boon: “ Lady! 
I am deputed to inform you that, according to custom, you are at liberty 
to ask for any indulgence yon please.” 

‘The dim and sunken eye of Margherita shone with joyful hope; and 
over her bloodless countenance a blush was diffused, as beautiful as that 
which fancy paints to the exiled mountaineer, when he thinks of a sunset 
in spring on the snowy summits of the country for which he has so long 
sighed: without a moment’s hesitation she answered: ‘“‘ Let me see my 
husband.” 

‘The monk had foreseen this; and, with difficulty restraining his tears, 
answered: “God alone can now gratify this desire.” 

‘* Ts he then dead?” she asked, drawing back in terror and holding out 
her rigid hands. 

‘The silence of the monk and a mournful inclination of the head gave 
terrible confirmation of the truth. 

«« And my son?” she resumed with increasing anguish. 

‘He waits for you in Paradise.” 

‘She stood motionless as if struck by lightning: she wept not, she spoke 
not: such griefs have neither tears nor words: but, at length, recovering 
herself again, she exclaimed: “ All the ties are now broken which bound 
me to the earth: then raising her eyes in the attitude of a sublime sacri- 
fice, she added: “ Let us prepare to follow them.” 

‘She sank on her knees before her humble seat, and, alternately with the 
monk, who knelt by her side, in a voice broken by sobs repeated the prayers 
for the dead: she listened with mournful resignation to the last affectionate 
words and self-accusing messages sent by her Francisco: and heard with 
what courage, only an hour before, he had ascended the scaffold, at peace 
with himself and with all mankind, leading his little boy by the hand, whom 
he had hoped to guide in the path of splendour and renown, instead of lead- 
ing him up the steps of the infamous ladder. 

‘ Margherita’s thoughts, therefore, had no longer any resting-place upon 
earth. Heaven, besides being the only secure harbour after so many 
tempests, was also the only place where she could now trust to be re- 
united with those so dear to her, so long her only hope, her only care. She 
wiped off by confession whatever stain might have sullied the brightness 
of her soul, sanctified first by beneficence, and afterwards by suffering; and, 
with the humble trust of one who has striven to live well, prepared to pre- 
sent herself before the tribunal of God, whose judgment differs so much 
from the inhuman judgment of the world. 

‘In the mean time, the city went on quietly as usual in its business and 
its recreations. The dryness of the season, the scanty vintage of the year, 
the war which they had feared, the plague that they were dreading, the last 
tax that had been levied, domestic affairs, public amusements, were the vary- 
ing theme of common conversation. Some spoke of the execution of the morn- 
ing, some of that which was to take place next day: but private sorrows 
were not suffered to interfere with the interests of the community. It is an 
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old custom: for, as Buonvicino observed this general indifference, he re- 
membered how, even in Isaiah’s time, the prophet lamented, that “ while 
the just man perisheth, no man layeth it to heart.” 

‘The members of the Council of Justice, in the shelter of the domestic 
circle, related to their beloved families, to their assembled friends, how much 
difficulty they had in convicting persons who persisted in protesting their 
innocence: but they felt, as they said, as if a weight had been taken off 
their hearts, now that, after so long a time, a cause so important and so in- 
volved was at last settled: and, when any one asked if the sentence was just, 
they showed that it was according to law. 

‘Signor Luchino left Milan that morning to pass a couple of days at Bel- 
giojoso, a villa admirably fitted for the chase at that season of the year. His 
wife, the Lady Isabella, went with him, who contrived to amuse herself very 
well in the absence of the handsome Galeazzino. His brother, the Arch- 
bishop Giovanni, was of the company, and by the careful arrangement 
of the circle of hair which surrounded his tonsure, and the graceful disposi- 
tion of the ample tunic of red lined with ermine which fell in folds round 
his person, betrayed more than a mere secular desire to show off that beauty 
which distinguished him as the handsomest prelate in the world. Behind 
them followed a troop of friends, court friends, servants, huntsmen, and 
grooms. The common people came together in crowds to admire the beau- 
tiful horses, the magnificent packs of Tartarian blood-hounds, the Norwe- 
gian falcons. They vaunted the luxurious habits of the Archbishop, the 
coquetry of the Lady Isabella, and the great skill of Luchino in drawing 
the bow, and hurling a lance at a hare, a stag, or a wild boar... .’ 


The contrast here, though not a new one, that of the un- 
interrupted indifference of the many amidst the anguish of the 
few, is effectively drawn. The scene which follows is perhaps 
the most striking in the book, more striking even than the 
catastrophe. The relative position of Margherita and Buonvi- 
cino, both in the past and in the present, throws around it an 
interest of the highest order, and it is worked up with great taste 
and judgment. 


‘As the ancients crowned the victims with flowers before they led them 
to the altar, universal custom treats with attentive courtesy those who are 
about to be given up to justice, that is, to the executioner. Margherita, there- 
fore, on the eve of her death, was taken from the den in which she had 
languished for so many months, and placed in a less squalid apartment, one 
which served as a chapel. It was confined in its dimensions, but lofty and 
airy: a window, protected by iron bars, gave a view of the country: a 
mattress, a small table, a prie-dieu, and two seats composed all its furniture ; 
while a moveable altar, with two wooden candlesticks, recalled to the recol- 
lection those, upon which, in the persecuted catacombs, the primitive Chris- 
tians were wont to sacrifice the bloodless victim. 

‘There Margherita passed the night, her last night, in prayer and medi- 
tation. She thought of the things of this world: all reminded her that she 
must soon leave them; but was she more attached to them than she should 
have been in order to know and despise them? She thought of those who 
had been so dear to her; and was comforted when she remembered that 
she should soon see them again in Paradise. She thought of the past: 
but it was not her pomp, and her illustrious birth, and her celebrated 
beauty, and her envied magnificence, that recurred then to her mind, but 
the tears she had dried, the opportune counsels she had given, the pity she 
had lavished, the injuries she had pardoned, the anger she had repressed : 
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these she knew were a treasure laid up in heaven, of which she should soon 
taste the fruit. 

‘The breath of fresher air, which usually accompanies the break of day, 
made her shiver with a sudden and painful feeling of cold: and the words 
rose to her lips: “ How cold my Venturino must be in the open fields!” 
They were drawn from her instinctively, and though reason confessed that 
they were vain, it did not scorn them as absurd. She then drew near the 
window, and contemplated the first sight of early dawn, as it broke upon 
the mountains of the Bergamasea. The sky was limpid, calm, wearing the 
tremulous serenity, which, in the first mornings of October, is wont to in- 
vite men to the social or solitary walk, to the animation of the chase, to 
the jocund business of the vintage. The pomp of summer has been every- 
where succeeded by the festive peacefulness of Autumn. A hoary dew 
glittered on the bending stalks of the high grass in the fields around, and 
on the trembling leaves of the long lines of poplar, which stretched in all 
directions over the plain, quivering and sighing as if instinct with life, as if 
they hailed the near approach of the sun, so dear after the lengthening 
nights, which had begun already to be more than cool. Margherita fixed 
her eyes intently upon the scene before her: “It is the last morning that 
I shall see!” Thus did everything remind her how all was on the point of 
coming to an end,—remind a being which, from its very birth, carries within 
itself the horror of annihilation, the longing after immortality...... 

‘Scarcely had day dawned before Buonvicino presented himself at the 
door of the little apartment, and stood still at the threshold, contemplating 
Margherita, as she prayed, in pitying and reverential silence. The lantern, 
which he carried in his hand, left himself, and all the surrounding objects in 
the darkness which still reigned within, throwing its concentrated rays upon 
Margherita, who looked more than mortal. She was kneeling on the naked 
pavement, her forehead bent upon her clasped hands as they rested upon 
one of the seats, a rosary entwined with her fingers, whose cross they pressed, 
It was the same rosary, the same cross, which Buonvicino had cut with such 
patient care during the first days of his conversion, and which he had him- 
self presented to her, when she lived in a sumptuous palace, surrounded by 
all the appliances of ease and elegance, applauded by society, contented in 
herself, prosperous in her fortunes, a noble Sochenl by her side, and a lovely 
child upon her knees, who babbled and called her mother. And now! over 
that husband and that ehild the earth had closed: and in a few moments 
she would be with them. As with such or similar thoughts Buonvicino con- 
templated her, his eye became more and more sunken, his wasted cheek 
more hollow, like a brook whose moisture the continued heat of a burning 
sun has dried up, and left only the arid channel. Gazing fixedly at her, he 
dared not disturb a state which resembled calmness. One might even 
have said that she slept, if from time to time a convulsive shiver had not 
run from head to foot, giving too clear a sign that she was awake, and 
suffered, 

‘ “ God be praised!” said the monk at length in a low and feeble voice: 
at which Margherita started, raised her head, rose up hastily, and rushing 
to meet him with outstretched arms, cried out in a tone of intense anxiety : 
“Oh, father! is there then any hope?” 

‘Thus that healing balm, which nature has provided for the wretched, like 
the nurse’s milk for the sick child, never fails till the last hour. The monk 
sighed, raised his right hand and his eyes to heaven: “ There are the hopes 
that never deceive.” 

‘ Margherita’s face, which had just before been lighted up with a brilliant 
colour, became again as pale as death: she clasped her hands, and casting 
eg eme9 eyes also to heaven, exclaimed: “ Lord! Thy will and not mine 

e done!”’ 
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‘The consolations, the prayers of the preceding day were renewed in this, 
and so much the more fervently as they both felt nearer their separation on 
earth, and their re-union with God. Buonvicino offered in her presence the 
august sacrifice of the altar, the daily commemoration of the Just One im- 
molated for the truth, of Him who died for the redemption of mankind, and 
since the feeling of her own wretchedness did not take from Margherita the 
power of understanding and appreciaiing that of others, she comprehended 
but too well the mortal anguish of Buonvicino, and prayed that God would 
give him strength for the dreadful trial. 

‘When the monk had communicated to her the bread of angels, the suf- 
ferer grew calm: and, strengthened by a viaticum so precious, conversed 
calmly with him on the nothingness of this world, the joys to come, the 
meeting with her dear ones in the bosom of Him “ whose name is Love.” 
....+ Their pious conversation was interrupted by the sudden tolling of a 
bell. Poor Margherita shuddered: the monk felt as if a dagger had struck 
to his heart. They both knew that it was her death-bell, the death-bell of 
her who was as yet alive and well, the bell of the Broletto, where the execu- 
tion was to take place. In the mean time, busy footsteps passing to and 
fro, the undrawing of bolts, the harsh creaking of a car, gave warning that 
the awful moment was come. Margherita, sinking on her knees, begged 
Buonvicino to give her absolution once more, and call down upon her the 
benediction of the Lord, as in the article of death. The monk rose, with a 
dignified solemnity both in his voice and attitude: he extended his arms: 
spread out the palms of his hands over the meek head of his penitent, whose 
countenance, though pale and cast down, was suffused with that peaceful 
trust, which is felt only by those whose hopes rest upon the invisible and 
the immortal; and seemed to be uniting the heaven, on which his gaze was 
fixed, with her upon whom he was invoking its pity and its reward. Mar- 
gherita, kneeling before him, her arms crossed upon her bosom, and her white 
hands contrasting strongly with her black dress, bent her neck in the atti- 
tude of penitent resignation as she received the awful but consoling words. 
The lantern, which had been placed upon a bench, was growing pale in the 
increasing light of day, and quivered from time to time as if on the point of 
being extinguished, throwing around the head of the beautiful suppliant a 
circle of tremulous rays, such as in pictures surrounds the countenance of 
the saints. 

‘ She listened, crossed herself, and then rose, like one who, having settled 
all his affairs, sets out on a long journey, from which he is never to return. 
But the monk then, falling at her feet in his turn, exclaimed: “ Lady! until 
now I have been fulfilling the sublime office of a priest of the Host High. 
But I am a mere man: I am a miserable sinner: you area saint. Oh Lady, 
before .. . before that .. . will you say that you forgive me? . . . forgive me, 
though once, wretch that I am, I dared to attempt your virtue? You pre- 
served it. Bless you for it, since you have thus provided for me and for 
yourself such consolations as these in this tremendous hour.” 

‘« Yes, blessed be God!” she replied, with a faint smile of ineffable 
sweetness. “The struggle was a hard one then: I feared I should not be 
able to stand against it: but the Lord was our help; and He gave to you 
the firmness of a generous resolution. Forgive you!” she added, and, 
sobbing aloud, laid her white hands gently upon his head as he bent it 
before her: “I have nothing to forgive, for you have never offended me. 
The remembrance of you has always been my safeguard against the decep- 
tions of the world. In the perils of my joyous days, in the more sinister 
temptations of neglect, I have thought of your noble self-sacrifice, I have 
said to myself: What will Buonvicino think? And now that I am here!... 
Ah! what I owe to you God alone can repay.” 

‘She raised him from the earth, and, as she showed him the well-remem- 
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bered rosary, the cross, she kissed them and added: “You recollect when 
you gave themtome! You prayed that they might one day be my comfort ! 
The day is come... Oh how different from what either you, or I, or any 
one else could have imagined ... and yet my comfort abounds, Friend, I 
would die with this chaplet upon my bosom. After that... I shall be... 
take it yourself from my neck—Ah! there will then be no neck to take it 
from ... and keep it for ever, in remembrance of poor Margherita, whom 
you loved so much and so well.” 

‘She was silent; then, making a fresh effort, resumed: “ You will go to 
Signor Luchino, yourself, | beg it as a favour: make even this last sacrifice 
for my sake: and you will tell him that I forgive him. But he will perhaps 
think that too proud a word. Tell him that I will pray for him in Paradise 
... that he may have pity upon my poor country. It is the last wish ofa 
dying woman.” Here again there was silence, and a fresh burst of tears, 
from which she was startled by another toll of the funeral bell. Then she 
resumed: “ Buonvicino—my friend, my true friend. . . farewell! farewell! 
... we shall meet again in heaven—and soon!” She made an effort to utter 
these words with firmness, but they were broken by sobs: the monk re- 
peated “soon,” then drew the cowl over his eyes, and they set forward.’ 


We cannot venture to extract the scene of the execution at 
full length, though it must suffer much by being curtailed. The 
gradual gathering of the multitude, the conversation of the 
various groups, and all the adjuncts of such a spectacle are de- 
scribed with admirable truth, but the details are often too 
minute for transcription. All we can do is to pick out a pas- 
sage here and there :— 


‘“ And who is it,” asked a new comer, “that they are going to 
execute ?”’ 

‘ “ The wife of the man,” replied a neighbour, “ whom they put to death 
yesterday.” 

‘*« Ah! ha!” subjoined a third, “then it is the mother of the little fellow 
whom they executed with Signor Pusterla.” 

‘ “ What?” replied the first, “ did they put a child to death?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” interposed a woman: “ and what a beautiful little 
fellow he was! Two eyes as blue as the sky over our heads; a face like 
that of the infant Jesus; and then his hair—it was like threads of gold. 
I got to the foot of the steps, so-that I could see everything.” 

‘ “ Tell us, tell us, neighbour Radegonda.” 

‘ And, proud of entertaining a circle round her, Radegonda went on :— 
** When he came there, and they wanted him to go up the nasty steps—if 
you could only have seen the child!—he would not any how, but stood 
stock still, crying and shrieking.” 

‘« Loud enough,” broke in another, “ to be heard from the gallery of 
the merchants, where I had ensconced myself: he kept crying out, Papa! 
Mamma!” 

‘ « Just so,” replied the woman, “ and it was for fear of that ugly face,” 
pointing, as she spoke, to the executioner: “ his father sobbed so he could 
not speak; but the confessor bent down to his ear,” ... 

‘ “ T saw that too,” said the man who had interrupted her before, “ and 
the child’s fair locks mingled with the dark beard and black hair of the 
monk, and looked like the gold flourishes upon a pall. And I saw too 
how the child flung his arms round the monk’s neck as he was speaking to 
him; and the monk...” 
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‘« What was the monk’s name?” 

«« Buonvicino.” 

«« And what did he say to the child?” 

‘“ And what did the child say?” 

«« And what did his father do?” 

‘“ Gently, gently, one at a time; is it you that are telling the story, 
or 1?” said Radegonda: “ What would you have the monk say? That he 
should go up courageously, and he would be in a moment with the angels 
in Paradise.” 

*« And the child?” 

‘ “ The child had no mind to go; and said, ‘ Paradise, I know, is a fine 
place; and angels are there, the Lord is there, and there is that dear 
Madonna: but I will stay here with my papa and mamma; I will stay 
here with ¢hem,’ he repeated and wept. 

* * * * * 

‘“ Then the monk !—Tears fell from his eyes as big as the beads of a 
rosary, while at the same time he was smiling like an angel. And then he 
said to the little boy : ‘ Thy father is going’ into Paradise with thee.’ The 
child looked at him cheerfully and asked: ‘ But where is mamma ?'— 
‘Mamma,’ replied the monk, ‘ will come soon.’—‘ Then if I were still in 
the world, I should be here without them?’ And then he knelt down on 
the ground, and raised to heaven two tiny, tiny hands, as white as wax, 
while the executioner cut off his hair, and made mouths to frighten him.” 

* * * * * 


‘ But, on the balconies and terraces, and in the chambers of the magis- 
tracy, lords and ladies held conversations more sociable and refined. They 
talked of troops and of battles, of the private intrigues and variable favours 
of the court. They talked of the disappearance of the thrushes, and of the 
scarcity of hares. They asked for news and told it, now turned over one 
book and now another, and the Lady Theodore, the newly-married bride 
of Francesco de’ Maggi, one of the ladies of that time the most celebrated 
for her beauty, and the use she made of it, asked carelessly as she was 
drawing on her glove :—“ And what is the name of the person who is to 
be executed to-day ?” 

‘“ Margherita Visconti, at your service,” Forestino immediately replied, 
a natural son of the prince, who was paying his devoirs to these beauties. 

‘“ Visconti!” replied the bride, “then she is a relation of Signor 
Luchino’s ?” 

‘« A distant one,” replied the young man: but the jester, Grillincervello, 
added, “ And she might have been more nearly related to him; and it is 
exactly because she would not, that she has come to this ond. 

* # * # 


‘Then, turning to Forestino and his brother Bruzio, around whom, as 
the bastards of a great man, a respectful circle was formed, he said in a low 
voice :—“ Gentlemen, I beg to inform you, that, if you have any particular 
fancy for Signor Francesco's bride, she does not seem likely to imitate the 
Lady Margherita.” 

# # # * * 

‘The tolling of the bell in the mean time had recommenced. Every 
stroke, from the oscillation of the metal, awakened a prolonged echo, and 
then died away. A moment of silence succeeded, then another stroke, and 
another, slow as the gasps of a dying man—and like ¢hem heart-rending.— 
“Is she coming ?”—* No.”—What keeps her then?” was heard on all 
sides: and a murmur of curiosity went round, just such as takes place 
at the theatre when the curtain does not rise as soon as is expected. 

‘ At length they begin to cry, “ Here she is!” And, as the bell tolled 
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quicker, there appeared first a black banner edged with yellow, on which 
was painted an upright skeleton, with a scythe in one hand and an hour- 
glass in the other; at his right a man with a cord round his neck, another 
at his left with his own skull in his hands. Behind, two by two, came the 
confraternity of the Consolation, in a dress of white cloth, the skirt and 
cowl being sewed together so that they could not be taken off apart; and, 
where the face should be a scarlet cross only was visible, beneath the trans- 
verse limbs of which two small holes barely gave space for sight. Loose 
and ungirded as they were, their hands clasped within their hanging sleeves, 
they looked like nocturnal phantoms. ‘The hindermost carried a bier, 
chanting the Miserere as they went on, in mournful chorus, They carried 
the bier and chanted the obsequies, of one who, as yet, could perform all 
the functions of the living. 

‘ Making their way through the crowd, they drew near the scaffold, 
where they deposited the bed of death; and, arranging themselves in two 
files to receive the condemned prisoner among them, formed, as it were, a 
barrier between the world, and a being who, in a few moments would cease 
to belong to it. 

‘ And now, drawn by two oxen harnessed with black, a car was seen 
slowly to advance, upon which was our poor Margherita. In compliance 
with the vague feeling, which leads us to adorn ourselves for all spectacles, 
all ceremonies, even the most melancholy, Margherita had provided a dress 
of decent mourning, and brushed and arranged her hair, whose shining black 
contrasted so much the more vividly with the cold, uniform whiteness of a 
skin, which, though wasted, had lost nothing of its surpassing delicacy. On 
her neck, with whose fairness the pearls which once adorned it could 
scarcely vie, the beads of the rosary barely marked the line, which in a 
few moments would be cleft by the axe. In her clasped hands she pressed 
the cross which hung from it, and from which she never turned away her 
eyes—those eyes wont formerly to shine with benevolent joy, but which — 
now, sunk in mournful debility, saw only one object, one hope. 

‘ Fra Buonvicino was seated by her side, paler if possible than herself, 
holding in his hand the crucified image of Him who suffered long before 
us, and suffered for our sakes. From time to time he went on suggesting 
to her a word of comfort, or a prayer, such as our mothers teach us in the 
days of our happy youth, and come back to us opportunely even in mo- 
ments the most disastrous :—‘‘ Lord! into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
—‘ Mary! pray for me in the hour of death.”—“ Go, Christian soul, from 
this world which is given to us only as a place of exile, and return to thy 
heavenly country.”—“ May the angels carry thee straight to Paradise, sanc- 
tified by thy sufferings!” 

‘No eye was turned to anything but her. Wasted as she was by so 
much misery, and with the traces of approaching death in her face, all who 
saw her, exclaimed :—“ Oh, how beautiful she is! and how young!” And 
more than one eye shed tears at that moment, more than one lady hid her 
face in her embroidered hankerchief, more than one glove, which was 
wont to handle the dagger, brushed off the tear which stood upon the 
eyelids of the gentlemen. 

* * ® ~ * 

‘ And now the car stopped at the foot of the scaffold: a solemn silence 
reigned among the crowd of spectators: Margherita dismounted, and drew 
near the steps, which to her were the steps to Paradise. The executioner 
descended to meet her, and held out his black hand, as if to offer her 
assistance. It was the hand which, only the day before, had been stained 
with the blood of those most dear to her! With an instinctive shudder, 
but unmixed with hatred, Margherita refused it, and with as firm a step as 
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she could assume, began to ascend. Poor martyr! her sufferings were not 
et over. 

" As she was passing through the midst of the confraternity of the Conso- 

lation, a low but vindictive voice struck her ear :—“ Margherita, remember 

the Boe of S. John.” 

‘As the frog, though already lifeless, quivers at the passing of the 
electric currents, Margherita, who seemed already separated from earthly 
things, shuddered at the sound of those words; she turned a look of 
terrible majesty and profound horror upon the wretch who had spoken, 
and through the orifice of the disguise saw an eye fixed upon her as keen 
as that of a venomous serpent. ‘These words made him known to Buonvicino 
also, who was ascending by Margherita’s side: he stretched out his hand 
to save her in the act of falling, which she grasped with the strength of 
terror, and placing the crucifix in sight, cried: “ He died pardoning his 
murderers.” 

‘ Margherita kept her eyes fixed on the sacred image for some moments, 
then raised them to heaven and appeared comforted: and, radiant with the 
foretaste of immortality, reached the fatal platform. An instant after, the 
executioner, laying hold of her black hair, held out the severed and gasping 
head to the populace. 

* * es * 

‘ When Margherita submitted her head to the knife, Buonvicino, kneel- 
ing by her side, murmured in the ears which would soon cease to listen, 
the last words of consolation. Then, with a sudden effort of resolution, 
like one who breaks at last from a long and painful situation, he grasped 
the crucifix, raised it in his clasped hands to heaven, then lowered it even 
to the platform, and let himself fall upon it headforward. He was sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim: all was over: and yet he did not rise from 
his attitude. They shook him... be was dead! 

‘ So the guardian angel, whom Providence has appointed to protect the 
good, as soon as his charge has ceased to breathe, his divine mission fulfilled, 
returns with him to Paradise.’ 


A terrible scene follows, in which Alpinolo and Ramengo 
figure. Alpinolo, who has escaped his late dangers only to 
appear upon the scaffold, is recognised just before execution 
by his father, Ramengo, who in vain uses frantic violence 
to stop the executioner’s hand. The remaining characters are 
summarily dismissed. The fate of the jester, Grillincervello, is 
at once ludicrous and mournful. He had discovered one of his 
master’s low intrigues, and played a trick to frighten him in a 
nocturnal assignation. He is condemned to be hanged for his 
presumption, but without any intention of carrying the sentence 
really into effect. The rope is purposely left loose, and Grillin- 
cervello falls to the ground unhurt; but terror did the work of 
the hangman, to the regret of Luchino, whose anger had ceased, 
and who could ‘ better spare a better man.’ 

The Visconti himself survived Margherita seven years. He 
was then poisoned by his wife, the Lady Isabella, and buried, 
according to the gazettes of those times, with a great attendance 
of horses and banners, the infinite grief of the archbishop, and of his 
inconsolable wife, and an incredible number of tears from all his 
faithful subjects of Milan and its neighbourhood. 
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The chief justice, Lucio, who, in reward for his exertions in 
the trial and condemnation of Margherita and her husband, 
obtained in perpetuity the rich and delicious domain of Monte- 
bello, to which he retired from time to time to taste such repose 
as his public avocations would permit, lived to a great and 
honoured old age. 

‘In an oratory, between Bovisio and Mombello, may still be seen a 
large tomb of granite, with an epitaph which praises the life and laments 
the death of one whose effigy is sculptured in basso rilievo upon the cover. 
His doctor’s cap is on his head, and his robe reaches to his feet, and his 
arms are crossed upon his breast, in the way that all good Christians die. 
Within that tomb Lucio lies buried. There he awaits the judgment 


of God,’ 


With this paragraph the romance of Margherita Pusterla 
closes, and the deep moral lesson which it leaves upon the mind 
need not be pointed out to the reader. The whole story, in fact, 
as Cantu has told it, opens up a train of thought most favourable 
to the best feelings of the heart. We do not, as we have already 
said, consider it equal in pathos to some other works of Italian 
fiction upon which we have already commented, but we think 
its tendency as good, its sentiments as healthful, its aim as high. 
And, in this respect, it forms a valuable addition to the pure 
and sterling literature of the country which produced it. It 
proves, moreover, that the literature in question is not merely 
the effusion of one or two individual minds, but that it pervades 
the mass of intellectual society. If such works did not find an 
echo in the general bosom, not a few of those who compose 
them now, might be tempted to debase the gift that is in them 
by descriptions of voluptuous self-indulgence, or sentiments of 
irreligious scepticism. They are in fact both cause and effect. 
They catch their tone from the popular impression, and carry 
that impression forward by the additional impulse which they 
supply. We cannot help thinking that there is, in all this, 
more of hope and promise than one might at first imagine. It 
is clear that irreligion is not the characteristic of the Italian 
mind in its better and more cultivated grades, The abuses of the 
Papal Court, and indeed of the Papal system generally, are in 
many of these works faithfully recorded, and even indignantly 
censured, but they are not identified with the verities of the 
Catholic Faith. These are on the whole encouraging signs. 
They seem to point to the existence, in intellectual and deep 
minds, of a religion not identified with the fanciful additions and 
corrupt glosses of later Roman theology, and thus to show, 
underneath the lamentable divisions of Christendom, more of 
materials for real and fundamental union than we might dare 
at first to suppose. 
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Art. IL.—The Greek Testament. By Henry Atrorp, M.A. 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Vol. I. containing the Four 
Gospels. Rivingtons. 1849. 


THERE must be few of our readers who do not contemplate with 
serious interest the state of theology with regard to Scriptural 
interpretation. The fifty years of this century have brought 
with them important changes in all collateral studies. Criticism 
has been based on more strict and philosophical principles. Philo- 
logy has established affinities between the languages of remotest 
countries, and has bound in union the sundered families of the 
oriental and occidental tongues. Archeology has become 
animated with a quickening spirit, which has transformed the 
dust of past habits, manners, and customs, into the life-like 
forms of social life. Chronology, through the efforts of men 
like Clinton, Browne, and Ideler, has become invested both in 
England and Germany with the dignity and the precision of 
science; and even the scattered and conflicting elements of dog- 
matical history, have become reconciled into order and union by 
the efforts of Miinscher, Augusti, Miinter, and Hagenbach. 

Great advance has thus been made in all the subordinate and 
ancillary studies to scriptural interpretation; and it is in vain 
to deny that it has itself been advanced by their progress; but 
it requires a sober and dispassionate survey of the various 
exegetical works of the last half century before we can venture 
to pronounce that they have so utterly surpassed all the great 
labours of an earlier day, as their admirers and panegyrists so 
emphatically assert. Great light has been doubtless cast upon 
many portions of the Holy Scriptures, but it has often been 
baleful and meteoric. Patriarchal and early biblical history has 
suffered as much at the hands of De Wette, Vatke, and Ewald, 
as it has gained by the childlike piety of Hess, or the more sober 
and matured criticism of Hengstenberg. Prophecy, especially in 
Germany, has been studied critically and profoundly; but though 
we are willing to acknowledge that we owe much to Umbreit, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and Gesenius, we have yet continually to de- 
plore many a rash criticism and many a rude assault upon hal- 
lowed traditions, that must shock the feelings and the faith of 
every true son of the English Church. 

These considerations apply with still greater force to the New 
Testament, in the interpretation of which important changes have 
taken place in Germany--changes signally fraught with mingled 
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influences of good and evil. On these we may make a few in- 
troductory comments, as it is certain there is now spreading in 
our own country a large school of biblical students who are 
openly advocating the same principles of interpretation, ‘and 
following in the wake of the same criticism. Whether this be for 
good or for evil, the future can alone fully declare: at present 
the prospect is but cheerless and clouded. There is, indeed, 
a wholesome earnestness and a practical sincerity in the English 
mind, that ever gives us hope: there are ancient seats of learn- 
ing and education where habits of criticism are formed, that will 
ever tend to exercise a beneficial influence on the exegesis of 
the day ; there is a discipline of thought in the studies of Mathe- 
matics and Logic, which will never cease to impose a cor- 
rective restraint upon the admirers of a loose and evaporative 
theology. But still, though these influences for good may 
effectually operate upon the greater number, we cannot but fear 
that many and many an eager follower may plunge forward after 
this phosphorescence of Hegelian philosophy, and that we 
may have to lament over the irreclaimable loss of many of 
the rising generation of students, and a diffused spirit of 
latitudinarian interpretation, which may make us feelingly 
acknowledge, that the first harbinger of the Lord’s second 
coming has appeared,—that ‘the faith of many has waxed 
cold.’ 

It is well to look forward as cheerfully and as hopefully as we 
can; it is well to remember that there are wise and good men 
among the modern divines of Germany, who have steadily and 
consistently opposed the irreverence and profanities of Hegel- 
ianism; and it is cheering to reflect that these sounder men are 
at present the authorities most studied by our own Germanizing 
divines. Writers like Meyer and De Wette are, we are aware, 
read and admired in England, but it is clear that the influ- 
ence of men like Olshausen and Tholuck is far more general 
and far more widely extended. It is comforting to feel this, and 
it is at the same time important to bear in mind the great lines 
of demarcation that separate the sound and the unsound theo- 
logians of Germany. It has perhaps been too much the fashion 
to apply broad and indiscriminate censure to all German divines. 
All are not rationalists, and all are not neologians,—two rather 
undefined appellations, which we frequently hear very liberally 
bestowed,—and all our English students, who pay some atten- 
tion to the exegetical labours of the leading foreign professors, 
are not to be considered ipso facto heretics. But still they are 
to be very closely watched, and if they seem to be getting into 
company that is dangerous or suspected, or dallying with opinions 
that seem doubtful and questionable, it is the duty of every 
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honest man to subject them all, Germans and Anglo-Germans, 
to a very searching and rigorous criticism. 

This is the course which we shall now endeavour to follow 
with regard to the work before us; but as the names of many 
German commentators of different degrees of orthodoxy will 
repeatedly appear upon our pages, we think it will be, perhaps, 
most profitable to the general reader, if we first make a few 
introductory remarks upon the past and present state of exegesis 
in Germany. 

Rationalism, a term which many among us apply to 
present as well as past German Theology, now no longer 
exists in its original and unmodified character. Its harsh and 
abrupt features have now, under the plastic hand of the various 
schools of philosophy, become softened into more tender and 
sequacious outlines. The cold and crude negations of the earlier 
writers have now been withdrawn into the hazy purple of mythos, 
coarse doubts have been robed in the garb of historical specu- 
lation: all has taken something of a tone rich, mellow, and 
artistic. This great and distinctive change is due to the vast 
influence that two opposite systems have exercised upon the 
earlier sceptical divinity: and the theologians of Germany may 
now be roughly and approximately classed into two opposite 
parties, which have nearly simultaneously arisen from the sub- 
version of the old system of neology. 

On the one hand, we have the students and votaries of the 
later developed transcendental philosophy, to whom in particular 
the commentaries of the last and the early part of the present 
century were eminently distasteful. Hegel himself used no 
measured terms in condemning the old rationalist interpreters 
and historians of the New Testament: ‘ These men,’ he said, 
‘treat the New Testament as if they had no personal interest in 
‘it, but as if they were writing-clerks taking an inventory for 
‘a merchant who had hired them.’ Nor have the two parties, 
into which his admirers have divided themselves, at all ceased 
in their tones of invective and reclamation. Even the hybrid 
Hegelian faction,—‘ Hegelians of the left wing’ as they are 
called,— which has become so notorious, and we fear so in- 
fluential, under the conduct of Strauss, has pitilessly assailed 
these earlier and ruder developments of scepticism. The whole 
of Strauss’s infamous Leben Jesu is marked by as uncom- 
promising an hostility to Paulus and the writers of the natu- 
ralist school, as to Olshausen and the orthodox interpreters of 
Germany. 

On the other hand, the awakened interest in practical religion, 
which about thirty years ago began to pervade the minds of all 
the deeper thinkers of Germany, breathed a new life into the 
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interpretation of the New Testament, and vivified the dead 
exegesis which frigid and precise scripturists had been laboriously 
evolving. Men like Tholuck felt that it was impossible to ad- 
minister these dry husks of a sapless theology to the rising 
youth of Germany; so commentary after commentary appeared, 
based on sounder and truer principles, and names like Harless 
and Steiger, and Pelt and Billroth, are gratefully remembered 
in their own land by all the students of the present day. Stier 
and Olshausen are the last and most important writers of this 
more profound and spiritual school. In the commentaries of the 
latter the traces of the old strife with rationalism are almost 
entirely obliterated: the angry tones of acrimonious con- 
troversy have died into the softer accents of a diffluent and 
undogmatical piety : and we now recognise in Olshausen, amidst 
concessions which no sound Churchman would be betrayed into, 
and tacit capitulations on points of doctrine which it is sad to 
record, all the higher, purer, and better elements of that school 
of sounder divines who are now involved in such hot and 
desperate struggle with the mythical interpreters. 

Thus, the two parties, which simultaneously assaulted and 
overthrew rationalism, are now engaged in fierce strife with each 
other. The school of Olshausen, Tholuck, and Neander, is now 
the defender of the remains of German faith against the sophis- 
tries of the pantheists, the reckless impieties of the Tiibingen 
school, and the more intelligible, and therefore more distressing, 
profanity of Strauss. 

Between these two conflicting parties are to be found a vast 
number of writers of varying hues of opinion, whom it is im- 
possible to class with either orthodox or pantheists. Of this 
large party the formidable majority are those who, on the one 
hand, have shared in the awakened feelings of the spiritual 
writers, and have sympathised with them in their endeavours to 
establish a more vital system of scriptural exegesis, but still, on 
the other hand, have never been able to emancipate themselves 
from the influence of the rationalistic studies of their youth, or 
to correct the bias of a naturally sceptical and negatively con- 
stituted mind. We may notice two Commentaries which have 
emanated from this class of neutral or eclectic writers, in both 
of which the sceptical element of the older rationalism may be 
distinctly traced. In both there is all the coolness of philosophical 
criticism, systematic brevity, and claims to an extreme gramma- 
tical precision; but still no deeper spirit of reverence, no more 
earnest endeavour to develop the spiritual import of the Sacred 
Volume, than may be found in the most bleak and sterile annota- 
tions of the past century. The Commentaries we allude to are those 
of Meyer and De Wette; both well adapted for a cursory reading 
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of the New Testament; both spoken of throughout Germany 
in terms of the highest eulogy ; both read, and, we are afraid 
to add, admired in this country, and yet both most perilous 
commentaries for any young man to adopt. Distant indeed ma 
that day be, when either of these works shall be the text- beak 
of the English student. 

A second party among these neutral expositors has endea- 
voured to unite the truer principles of interpretation with their 
own philosophical system. A third exhibits all these charac- 
teristic principles, the realities of the spiritual interpreters, the 
negative tendencies of the rationalists, and the systematizing 
theories of the philosopher, in a most strange and antagonizing 
fusion. The celebrated Schleiermacher is an instance of this 
union of opposing systems. From education and early habits 
he belonged to the rationalists: all his feelings were with the 
spiritual interpreters, while all his speculations betray the phi- 
losophical peculiarities of Fichte and Spinoza. The result of 
such a preposterous league was the annihilation of Christian 
doctrine, and the volatilization of the more mysterious portions 
of Christian revelation ; for this was the only direction in which 
these three mutually repellent forces could by any possibility be 
combined into action. Hence the later and better followers 
of Schleiermacher have studiously endeavoured to salve the 
credit of their preceptor by maintaining the general integrity 
of the doctrines of the Church, and the positive revelations of 
Scripture. Of this latter school Neander and Nitzsch are the 
best representatives. 

This is necessarily a very imperfect sketch of the past and 
present state of German theology; but it is as much as our 
prescribed limits will permit us to allot to the subject. To 
give anything like an accurate account of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, in a country where nine writers out of every ten base 
their exegetical studies on a previous philosophical system, 
where men begin with Jacobi and Hegel, as a preparatory course 
to S. Luke and S. John,—where doctrines are in a state of 
deliquescence, and historical facts are undergoing daily evapo- 
ration, would require a greater space and a more careful 
delineation. But we have said enough to interest a general 
reader, and to prepare him to follow us in our remarks upon 
the dangers to be apprehended from this union of English and 
German theology. If we are to have a new set of commen- 
taries, let us indeed imitate the lifelike spirit which pervades the 
works of sounder German divines; let us use their learning, 
and emulate their research, but let our commentary be an 
English one, addressed to English heads, and appealing to 
English hearts; not a cento of the mingled excellences and 
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defects of writers with whom we have no acquired or natural 
sympathy. 

This is the point of issue between us and the Germanizing 
school. We do not quarrel with them simply because they 
devour Olshausen, and sicken at Bloomfield. This they are 
perfectly welcome to do, if they will be pleased to confine their 
expressions of approval or dislike within becoming limits; but 
we do quarrel with them when they obtrude upon us with the 
indiscriminating spirit, but without the saving clause, of Appu- 
lian hospitality, opinions and explanations for which we have a 
national and constitutional disrelish. 

With this feeling, and these principles, we open Mr. Alford’s 
Commentary on the Gospels. We are glad that his commen- 
tary on that portion of Holy Writ has been published by itself, 
as there are peculiar qualities required for a commentator on 
the Gospels, especially in the present state of exegetical science, 
which render it desirable that notes on this portion of Scripture 
should be examined and tested, separately and distinctly. We 
should have been glad to have noticed the portion on the Acts of 
the Apostles in the present review; but still the part of the 
New Testament on which Mr. Alford has commented is of such 
deep and fundamental importance as to justly claim a reviewer's 
single and undivided consideration. We may say generally, 
that one of the chief endowments a commentator on the Gos- | 
pels should possess (suboidinate, of course, to those higher and 
holier gifts which should form the subject of daily petition from 
Him Whose revelation we are presuming to unfold and explain) 
is a sound judgment, and what the Germans call ‘the historic 
sense,’ that calm, dispassionate, reflective power of generaliza- 
tion; that faculty of grouping similar and separating dissimilar 
historic elements; that rapid intuition which infers from un- 
marked words and unnoticeable forms of expression the exact 
current of the author’s meaning. Above all, there should be 
that sympathetic union between the author and the commen- 
tator, that gift of explaining his author ‘ psychologically,’ as 
Tholuck calls it, which has ever been the distinctive feature of 
such exegetical works as have lived beyond the age in which 
they were written, and have exercised a permanent influence on 
later systems of interpretation. Lastly, there must be an acute 
and accurate knowledge of the language in which the Holy 
records are written. It is not merely a knowledge of Greek 
generally, but of that peculiar and particular -phase of the 
language which appeared at the commencement of the Christian 
era; modified, as this was, by the fact of its being used by 
men whose whole cast of thoughts and expressions would have 
in all cases been first thrown into an Aramzan form. This very 
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simple consideration that the writers of the New Testament 
are expressing themselves in a language with which, indeed, 
they would be sufficiently familiar, but which still was not that 
language in which their thoughts, feelings, and perceptions 
would first clothe themselves, must always render the study of 
the dialect of the New Testament peculiarly and profoundly 
interesting: and must at the same time distinctly point out the 
principles on which its interpretation and criticism must be con- 
ducted. A very few canons might be drawn up, based on this 
consideration, by which the investigation of the language of the 
different writers in the New Testament might be carried out in 
a way far more philosophical than has hitherto been attempted. 
Winer, Bretschneider, and other continental critics, have at 
last succeeded in not only convincing scholars of the transcend- 
ant absurdity of those acrimonious controversies on the dialect 
of the New Testament which disgraced the latter half of the 
seventeenth and the greater part of the eighteenth century, but 
also in modifying that vague definition ‘ Hellenistic,’ which has 
been the popular expression of the opinion of our own times. 

From the interpreter, then, of the New Testament we now 
exact not only a patient and untiring industry in investigating 
the uncertain rules of a transitional language, but also an acute 
and almost instinctive feeling of the subtleties of expression, 
when thought has to be translated, and ideas evolved, through 
the medium of something like a lingua Franca, with which they 
have no necessary, and hardly any acquired connexion. 

We are making, we are fully aware, very great demands; 
but, in the present state of Biblical science, we can make no 
less. When materials of every kind, whether historical, monu- 
mental, antiquarian, or philological, lie around us on every 
side, in such ordered abundance, we have a right to expect that 
the modern commentator should take a higher stand than that 
of the mere re-arranger or re-compiler of these abundant stores. 
We must have something more than a digest of the opinions of 
others, something more imposing than tedious arrays of autho- 
rities, and something more edifying than exhibitions of learning, 
in which scissors om aste have been the principal performers. 
Of all this we have had enough, and more than enough, in a 
few scriptural commentaries of later date, which we will not be 
uncharitable enough to mention by name, but of which we dare 
W many of our readers have had more or less sad experience. 

e must now bid a long farewell to compilations. Even in 


Germany, where a ponderous and cumulative exegesis has 

been pampered, for the last fifty years, into the most imposing 

benignity of repletion,—even there it has been found that some 

limits must be put to this easy exercise of industry, and that 
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a commentary on Scripture must be something more than a 
well-worded digest of all previous ones. This is strikingly 
exemplified by two or three recent commentaries which have 
appeared on the continent, in which the theory of compilation 
has undergone a complete revision. 

Our occidental kinsmen seem to be entertaining similar 
sentiments upon the nature of future commentaries of Scrip- 
ture. They seem to feel as we do, that the advanced state of 
Biblical science demands expositors of a higher order than have 
yet appeared. There are some very sound and just observations 
on this subject, from the pen of Professor Edwards, in the 
January number of the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ of last year, which 
will well repay perusal. The Professor’s idea of what a com- 
mentary gught to be, is so happily expressed, and bears so 
exactly upon the subject we are considering, that our readers, 
we think, will be obliged to us, if we allow the learned writer to 
expound it in his own words :— 


‘ An adequate commentary,’ he says, ‘ deals with both the letter and the 
spirit ; it has its sure basis on the principles of grammar, but it does not 
rest in a jejune analysis of the outward form : it seeks to unfold whatever 
is in the text, however profound and spiritual it may be; it lays out its 
strength on the really difficult texts, and passes lightly over what is 
obvious to the cursory reader: it makes no display of the details of interpre- 
tation, or the formule of science ; it goes into these details, only when the 
exigencies of the interpretation which is adopted require it. It gives 
rather the results than the process of inquiry; it directs its most strenuous 
efforts to present the exact idea of the original; and in that form, neither 
so compressed as to become obscure, nor so diffuse as to be wearisome, 
which will be most satisfactory in giving the full impression of the text.’— 
Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1850. 


Our learned readers will easily recognise the commentaries 
on Scripture which were in the Professor’s thoughts when he 
wrote this passage; and they will agree with us, we think, that 
the requisitions he makes are very clear, sensible, and 
necessary. 

We should have been very glad if the Professor had dwelt 
a Av the merits of the Fathers as expositors, in a full and com- 
plete manner, as it would have been interesting to see what are 
the views entertained upon this subject by the sounder American 
critics, and how far they agree or depart from the view generally 
entertained by our own most distinguished scholars. It is 
certainly one of the few satisfactory points in German exegesis, 
that the opinions of these ancient witnesses of the truth are 
always cited in a prominent place, gravely discussed, and 
though, alas! but seldom followed, yet never contemptuously 
ignored. We notice this, because there is no opinion that is 
more popular at present with the half-educated mass of secta- 
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rian, eclectic, and semi-infidel writers, than this, that the a 
are beneath the notice of our enlightened age.’ We do take this 
opportunity of giving a friendly warning to the popular reli- 
gionists, or non-religionists of the day (for they are nearly con- 
vertible terms), to pay a little more attention to the German 
authorities they are so fond and so proud of, and at any rate to 
imitate the way in which they speak of their betters. It would 
add much to their hitherto disputed claims to both modesty and 
discernment. 

We have now, we think, sufficiently cleared the ground 
before us, and prepared our readers to enter with us ona 
more rigorous and methodical review of Mr. Alford’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. We have stated what we look 
for, and what we exact in a work of that nature; and our 
inadequate sketch of the state of German theology will enable 
our readers to follow us in the many references we shall have 
to make, to continental views and continental criticisms. We 
prefer doing this to indulging in sweeping preliminary remarks 
on Mr. Alford’s work, which are at all times so tempting to 
both writer and reader. Our opinion of this book is fully made 
up, and we will at once frankly say, is neither favourable to its 
matter, manner, or the hybrid-school it springs from; but we 
will endeavour to give it a fair, cool, and dispassionate criti- 
cism, and rather sum up its general character from the opinions 
and quotations we shall adduce, than state the result of our 
perusal first, and then leave the review to justify it. 

Mr. Alford’s commentary on the Gospels consists of three 
parts—Prolegomena, Text, and Commentary :—we will speak 
first of the Prolegomena. These extend to eighty-eight pages, 
and profess to discuss the authorship, origin, genuineness, cha- 
racter, and inspiration of the four Gospels, together with notices 
of the time and place at which each was composed. Bearing 
in mind the copious literature with which this portion of the 
subject has been illustrated, the numerous and profoundly 
learned introductions to the New Testament that have emanated 
from the various universities of Germany, the valuable collections 
of opinions and references in books like Winer’s Realworterbuch, 
or even in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and Horne’s Introduction, the 
countless monographs (some of the highest merit) in the reli- 
gious periodicals of Germany and our own country,—we were 
certainly prepared to expect Prolegomena of a very high cha- 
racter. In no part of this work have we been more greatly and 





’ We will give the last sample we noticed, which is a fair representation of the 
rest :—‘ As to the fathers being philosophers, we know only that they could read 
and write—the latter very indifferently.’—A theneum, No. 1217, p..215. 
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more grievously disappointed. Curt, jejune, sterile, and discon- 
tinuous, they most resemble a syllabus of a course of lectures, or, 
what indeed in several places they are, condensed and discon- 
nected translations from synoptical foreign authorities. There 
appears no trace of original research; nor, where that is im- 
possible, that fusion of the thoughts and authorities of others, 
in virtue of which the ager publicus of Biblical learning is made 
to assume the appearance of private property. It is perhaps 
impossible, nor is it indeed very desirable, for the writer of an 
introduction to the four Gospels, to assume a wholly independent 
position, and adduce wholly original illustrations and references; 
but we still demand that thoughtful, studious, and reflective 
sere of the opinions of others, which reproduces itself in 
ogical expositions, that disclose the independent thinker rather 
than the Gibeonite or the Autolycus of literature. 

Our national pride is not a little hurt when we are compelled 
to say, that Mr. Alford’s Prolegomena to the first volume of his 
New Testament are to so large an extent paraphrased or trans- 
lated from popular German commentaries, especially that of 
H. A. W. Meyer, published at Gottingen, that we are entirely 
precluded from dealing with them as we should with the labours 
of an independent scholar. We are grieved to say that this 
appropriation of continental learning has been made in these 
Prolegomena without acknowledgment, and we are still more 
grieved to say that there appear, in more than one passage, 
traces of a design to conceal that appropriation. These two 
charges, so seriously involving Mr. Alford’s character, we 
must in justice to ourselves clearly substantiate. We would 
gladly make some extracts of Mr. Alford’s opinions on various 
points of interest, if we could conscientiously do so, but we 
really find it so difficult to distinguish between what are the 
borrowed and what the unborrowed portions of this introduction 
that we cannot feel confident we are in any place giving to our 
readers Mr. Alford’s own opinions on any point. Mr. Alford’s 
general method of citation, or we are afraid we must adhere to 
the severer term of appropriation, is either to take a passage 
from his German authorities, and make the various portions of 
it as it were texts for loosely worded digressions of his own, or 
else to translate passages nearly literally, leaving out anything 
peculiarly Germanic, and then sow at intervals between them a 
few handfuls of words marked by no peculiarly excellent cha- 
racteristics. In fact Mr. Alford has taken a hint from the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, and has mixed sufficient azote of his 
own with the oxygen of Herr Von Meyer and Co., to qualify it 
for the more terrestrial class of his English readers. As far as * 
we can observe too, he has not been unmindful of the propor- 
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tions in which nature has mixed these useful but somewhat 
opposite elements. 

The third section of the first chapter of the Prolegomena 
treats upon a subject of profound interest, ‘ The Origin of the 
Three First Gospels,’ and as in this case Mr. Alford has only 
reproduced the arrangement and ideas of the sixth section of 
Meyer’s Einleitung, without actually translating the very words, 
and as Meyer has admirably illustrated this question, we may 
venture to call these remarks Mr. Alford’s:— 


‘I believe then that the apostles, in virtue not merely of their having 
been eye and ear witnesses of the evangelic history, but especially of their 
office, gave to the various churches their testimony in a narrative form Y. facts ; 
such narrative being modified in each case by the individual mind of the 
apostle himself, and his sense of what was requisite for the particular com- 
munity to which he was ministering. While they were principally together, 
and instructing the converts at Jerusalem, such narrative would be for the 
most part the same, and expressed in the same, or nearly the same words: 
coincident however zot from design or rule, but because the things themselves 
were the same, and the teaching naturally fell for the most part into one 
form. It would be easy and interesting to follow the probable origin and 
growth of such a cycle of narratives of the words and deeds of! our Lord in 
the Church’ at Jerusalem, for both the Jews and the Hellenists; the latter 
under such teachers as Philip and Stephen, commissioned and authenticated 
by the apostles. In the course of such a process some portions would 
naturally be written down by private believers for their own use or that of 
friends. And as the church spread to Samaria, Caesarea, and Antioch, the 
want would be felt, in each of those places, of similar cycles of oral teaching, 
which when supplied would thenceforth belong to and be current in those 
respective churches. And these portions of the evangelic history, oral or 
partly documentary, would be adopted under the sanction of the apostles, 
who were, as in all things, so especially in this, the appointed and divinely 
guarded overseers of the whole church. This common substratum of apostolic 
teaching never formally adopted by all, but subject to all the varieties of 
diction and arrangement, addition and omission, incident to transmission 
through many individual minds, and into many different localities— 
I believe to have been the original source of the common part of our three Gospels.’ 
—Prolegomena, p. 8. 


To those of our readers who have any interest in this subject, 
and happen to be acquainted with the German language, we 
would particularly recommend the perusal of the sixth section 
of Meyer's preface to his notes on the New Testament.. (Vol. i. 
part i. p. 23.) The learned author has there given a condensed 
summary of the opinions that have been successively entertained 
upon this important subject, and has illustrated it by a most 
abundant reference to all the best monographs that have ap- 
peared on this question, either separately, or in the leading 





' This is the fourth ‘of’ in regimen in the small compass of twelve words. 
Poets are generally said to be good writers of prose, but throughout these Prolego- 
mena Mr. Alford is a marked exception to the rule. 
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theological periodicals of Germany. It will also be seen how 
very deeply Mr. Alford is in the Hanoverian pastor’s debt, and 
with what adroitness he has eliminated the objectionable portions 
of Meyer’s conclusions. We have no great respect for Meyer 
as a general commentator, as his bias is so painfully decided; 
but still as a critical collector of materials, and a judicious 
epitomist of the views of others, he deserves our modified com- 
mendations. On the subject before us he is clear and per- 
spicuous; and, setting aside some opinions and expressions 
(‘Sagenhafte Elemente’ p. 34, and so forth) which the Consis- 
torial-Rath, as a true son of Germany, is bound to give vent to, 
he may be consulted with profit. For those of our readers who 
are (we had almost said fortunately) not acquainted with German, 
we will give a rough and rapid sketch of the more striking 
theories of the origin of the Gospels, and we will incidentally 
show how deeply important it is to weigh every statement, and 
pause upon every concession that we are tempted to make to 
German criticism, even upon what seem mere historical ques- 
tions. The arguments which relate to the origin of the Gospels 
are interwoven with those that affect the genuineness, with such 
fearful art and such persuasive address, that the unwary reader, 
who might think himself perfectly justified in using German 
authorities on mere historical or documentary investigations, 
finds himself suddenly immeshed amidst doubts and difficulties 
on points of the deepest and most momentous interest. It is 
awful to reflect how many have made shipwreck of their 
faith for ever, from ignorance of the true nature and ten- 
dencies of those systems to which a thirst for knowledge had 
driven them to confide. And all this misery is fostered by men of 
originally good principles, high characters, and true hearts, who 
think they are advancing scriptural exegesis by using the results 
of continental labours, and learn only too late, either from the 
doubts that try their own spirits, or the mournful fallings away 
of their disciples, that scepticism was mysteriously blended with 
every thought and every investigation that at first seemed so 
fair, so persuasive, and so reasonable. We earnestly trust 
that neither Mr. Alford, nor any of his readers, may prove 
the truth of what we say; but it is just such an author as 
Mr. Alford that we look on with anxious apprehension. With 
the best intentions, we make no doubt, but with almost a child- 
ish ignorance of the true nature and ultimate destination of 
the arguments and positions which he puts before his readers, 
he prattles forth what he has just read, and never pauses to 
reflect what deductions less informed, but more logical, minds 
than his own, may make from his popular and attractive state- 
ments. Of our Germanizing divines, Mr. Alford is certainly 
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the most remarkable for the intense nature of his innocence and 
simplicity. With this salutary caution to our readers let us 
just briefly consider the question of the origin of the Gospels. 
To simplify the subject let us briefly enumerate the different 
theories that have been advanced. We have (1) The Compila- 
tion Theory; that the second evangelist borrowed from the first, 
and the third from both: this is as old as the days of S. Augus- 
tine. (2) The Theory of a written Protecangel :—that there was 
some one common document which all made use of. This theory 
it appears had been broached at an earlier date, but was put 
forth more prominently and not without some acuteness by 
Semler, about the close of last century. This was amended and 
improved upon by Paulus and others, until Eichhorn and our 
own Bishop Marsh expressed it in definite formule, which are 
as ingenious as they are unconvincing and improbable. Gratz 
made one effort to reduce it to greater simplicity, but the arbi- 
trary assumptions, the semi-mathematical garb, and the inex- 
tinguishable improbability of the theory were too much even for 
Germans, and it was with one common consent abandoned. 
A supplementary theory by Schleiermacher of several original 
documents was tolerated for a short time, but was ultimately 
found as untenable as the former. German speculation was soon 
out on the waters again, and about five-and-thirty years ago, 
the theory (3) Of an oral Protevangel was promulgated and 
received with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. The illus- 
trious Herder is generally considered the first writer who 
advanced this theory in definite language, but at the time he 
was writing, theory No. 2 was in its zenith, and Herder’s hint 
lay dormant till the well-known church-historian, Gieseler, 
resuscitated it in an admirable and perspicuous treatise on the 
origin of the Gospels. This theory, with certain additions and 
amplifications, is holding its ground down to the present day. 
Not only are the names of Ebrard and Guerike, but even the 
more weighty one of Olshausen,' alleged as its supporters. The 
assertion of Tholuck is that the objections usually brought 
against it are not quite incontrovertible. There has been only one 
important diversion made from this theory, and as it owes its 
origin to one of the most detestable schools of German divinity, 
and is itself as detestable, we shall waste upon it but few words. 
Some very recent writers, feeling that theory (3) was positively 
giving countenance to the genuineness and inspiration of the 
evangelists, and hindering the good work of their hero, Strauss, 
have flung themselves back again upon theory (1), have agreed 





1 Olshausen however seems more justly to belong to the combination theory, 
which we will afterwards mention. See Translation of Olsh. on Gospels, vol. i. 
p. xxvi. (Clark’s Theolog. Library). 
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to elect S. Mark the Protevangelist, and have declared the 
others mere expansive and not always veracious copyists. S. 
Mark of course has been first divested of every prejudice for 
miracles which he might have been thought to entertain; and 
in this mutilated and denuded state he stands forth the Prote- 
vangelist of Bruno Bauer and his wretched adherents.’ These 
are the three leading theories that have been most popularly 
advanced, opposed, and defended for the last half century. 
It has, however, been felt and acknowledged by some of the 
highest biblical and historical critics, that though the third 
theory is incontestably more natural and more probable than 
either of the preceding ones, yet still it cannot per se be con- 
sidered as meeting all the difficulties of the question. The dis- 
crepancies in the chronology of the first three evangelists seem 
by no means consistent with the existence of a definite oral 
Protevangel; nor do the introduction to S. Luke’s Gospel and the 
well-known passage of Papias harmonize with the theory taken 
in its unmodified form. These and other difficulties have given 
birth to (4) The Combination Theory: in which the former 
theories are all partially blended, or to speak perhaps with more 
precision, in which theory (3) is made the basis, but subject to 
modifications from (1) and the supplemental part (Schleier- 
macher’s) of theory (2). Thus, according to this view, the first 
Gospel has arisen mainly from an oral and apostolic teaching, 
which was reduced to an historical and documentary form by 
S. Matthew, aided by contemporaneous written documents: 
the second Gospel, (in probable chronological order) S. Luke’s, 
from these two sources and S. Matthew’s Gospel: the third, 
S. Mark’s, from the oral teaching, from the written documents, 
and the two former Gospels. This view is now very generally 
entertained by the leading scholars of Germany. 

After what we have said, our own opinion may be given in 
but few words. It does seem, indeed, probable, that the con- 
stant theme of the Holy Apostles would be the deeds and words 
of their glorified Master, and that a general oral history, 
especially of His teaching in Galilee, with many other minute 
incidents which the Paraclete (according to the Lord’s promise ) 
would have brought to their memories, would be soon agreed 
upon and communicated to the disciples and the converts. It 
also seems probable that this would soon be committed to 
writing, with more or less accuracy, by the eager hearers, and 





' Wilke and Weisse have both maintained the opinion that S. Mark was the 
original evangelist. We have not, however, read their works, and so must provi- 
sionally except them from those censures which such revolting and execrable 
opinions as those of Bauer deserve at our hands. 
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that in order to supersede these more doubtful histories, 
S. Matthew, at an early date, and in all probability in the 
Aramaic language, would have embodied in his Gospel the sum 
and substance of the oral history. S. Luke, with the oral 
history in his mind, and with S. Matthew’s Gospel before him, 
would probably have written his Gospel at a later date, adding 
from his own personal knowledge, from communications he 
might have received from S. Paul, and from an examination of 
the other histories mentioned in his preface, such things as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost to record. Lastly, S. Mark 
would have had, as his additional guides, S. Matthew and 
S. Luke, and the teaching of the Apostle S. Peter. (Ire- 
nus, iii. 1.) 

We cannot leave this portion of the subject without append- 
ing to it a few remarks on the disputed question of the original 
language of S. Matthew’s Gospel. This involves two consi- 
derations; (1.) the language in which 8. Matthew wrote; 
(2.) if not in the Greek language, the character and authority 
of the present translation. On the first point, from the con- 
vineing array of early authorities which Mr. Alford, or rather 
Herr Von Meyer, has presented, we seem fully justified in pro- 
nouncing that S. Matthew wrote originally in the vernacular 
language of the Christians of Palestine.t The second question 
is by no means so easily to be disposed of. It involves con- 
siderations of the highest importance, and must be answered 
with great circumspection. We are, in fact, at once driven 
back to the fundamental questions of the authenticity and inspi- 
ration of the first canonical Gospel; for the theory of an un- 
known, though accredited translator, is soon perverted into that 
of an equally unknown, but less accredited compiler, who made 
S. Matthew’s Gospel the basis of his narrative, but interwove 
in his translation facts which he had himself collected. The 
descent from this to the more systematized theories of Klener 
and Sieffert, or the cool scepticism of Schneckenburger, Schott, 
and the Tiibingen critics, is easy enough. Mr. Alford, how- 
ever, settles the question very summarily, and seems in no way 
discomposed by thoughts of the dangerous deductions that may 
be drawn from his assertions :— 

‘The author of this Gospel has been universally believed to be, THE 


APOSTLE MATTHEW. And with this belief the contents of the Gospel are 
not inconsistent, provided it be rightly understood. That the Apostle him- 





1 The passages usually cited in favour of this opinion are now familiar to every rea- 
der. We will however call attention to an important authority, (cited in Meyer,) which 
the labours of Cardinal Mai have put us in possession of :—AdAexrat 5¢ dpe rod 
oaBBdrov mapa Tod épunvedcayros Thy ypaphy’ ‘O uty yap edayyedioris Marbaios 
“EBpald: yAdrrn mapéSwxe 7d evaryyéAtov.— Euseb. ad Marin. Quest. II. Mai, Script. 
Vet. &c. vol. i. p. 64. This shows the impression on the mind of Eusebius. 
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self drew up the Gospel in its present form, both external and internal 
evidence forbid our supposing. For the weight of external evidence is 
conclusive, that the Apostle wrote his Gospel ix Hebrew (i.e. Syro-Chaldaic, 
the vernacular language of Palestine at the time) and from internal features 
of narration and arrangement, especially in the latter part of the Gospel, it 
is hardly possible that it can have proceeded directly from an Apostle and 
eye-witness. 

‘ We are led, then, to the inference that we owe our present Gospel to 
a translator and compiler, similarin character and in the nature of his 
labours to those who have delivered to us the other two Gospels. Who 
this was we are totally unable to say; and conjectures would be labour in 
vain. That his name does not appear is a sufficient proof (!) to us that he 
considered his work as being a faithful representation of the Apostolic 
record furnished by Matthew, and nothing more; and that, to the best of 
his belief, he used no other sources than that teaching . . The arrange- 
ment of the matter, and much supplementary and intercalary narrative, 
I believe to be owing to the researches of our evangelistic compiler, who 
was desirous, as far as in him lay, to present to his readers a continuous 
and unbroken history.’-—Prolegomena, pp. 20, 21. 


How the evangelistic compiler could have considered his work 
as a faithful representation of S. Matthew's Gospel, and nothing 
more ; and still could have supplied ‘much supplementary and 
intercalary matter,’ we confess ourselves wholly unable to divine. 
Throughout these Prolegomena there is a painful want of pre- 
cision, which very forcibly suggests the evil of borrowing the 
thoughts and deductions of others without attempting either by 
combination or fusion with our own to give them definiteness 
and harmony. Mr. Alford, we believe, means to imply, by what 
he afterwards says, that the compiler inquired into ‘ the received 
record’ of the Apostle, and supplied therewith /acune in the 
narrative; but this does not clear up the difficulty; as we do 
not see what difference he means to place between the original 
Gospel of the Apostle, and the ‘ received record’ of the Apostle 
which the translator and compiler referred to for his inter- 
calations. 

However, it is a mere waste of words to discuss such opinions 
as Mr. Alford has broached: they are wholly unsupported by 
external evidence, and the internal evidence on which they appear 
to rest, viz. the omission of the Ascension, and a few omissions 
and transpositions in the course of the Gospel, is most precarious 
and illusory. The probability, we think, is, that S. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel at an early date in Aramaic, and that he him- 
self, at a later date, in consequence of the translations that were 
attempted (Papias ap. Euseb. iii. 39), published himself our pre- 
sent Greek version. It would occupy far too much space to 
enumerate the evidence on which we have formed this decision ; 
but those of our readers who are anxious to examine it and 
discuss it, may be profitably referred to Olshausen’s Introduc- 
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tion to his Commentary, and Kern’s Treatise on the Origin of 
S. Matthew. Much valuable information (though we do not 
agree with his deductions) will be found in Ebrard’s well-known 
‘ Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte.’ 

We have now come to the most painful part of our review: 
we are bound to substantiate two facts which have been forced 
upon us in our perusal of Mr. Alford’s ‘ Prolegomena,’ and to 
which we have before alluded; first, that he has borrowed 
largely from Meyer's ‘ Introduction’ without acknowledgment ; 
and, secondly, that there are traces of a design to conceal the 
extent of his obligations. We again repeat, it is with great 
pain we undertake this invidious task, but it is under a positive 
sense of duty, and under the hope that our remarks may lead 
to a total reconstruction, in a second edition, of these very ill- 
jointed and unstable ‘ Prolegomena.’ 

First, we will briefly say, that we have carefully looked 

through the various portions of the first part of Mr. Alford’s 
volume, and can find no notice or trace of an acknowledgment 
of his unsparing appropriations of Meyer’s labours, except a few 
references to short individual quotations, and the mention of his 
name among a list of sixty other authors whose works are spe- 
cified to have been ‘quoted from, or made use of,’ in the Com- 
mentary. Weare therefore obliged to adopt the undiluted expres- 
sion without acknowledgment as regards the ‘ Prolegomena;’ and 
we have now only to substantiate the appropriations. Much, 
as we have already said, is Meyer diluted; much also Meyez 
transposed, which we have neither space nor leisure to do more 
than refer to; but there is also much that is Meyer translated 
or paraphrased, which a few examples in parallel columns will 
prove to our readers without any unnecessary consumption of 
space. 
O We will begin with the second chapter, in which appropria- 
tions are most noticeable and conspicuous. In the first section 
of this chapter we must call the reader’s attention to Subsec- 
tion 9, the only one indicating research. 


ALFORD. 

‘The Apostle Matthew is described 
by Clement of Alexandria (Peedag. II. 
i. p. 174) as belonging to the ascetic 
Judaistic school of early Christians. 
Nothing is known of his Apostolic la- 
bours out of Palestine, which Eusebius 
mentions generally, (ép’ érépouvs, Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 24). Later writers fix the 
scene of them in Aithiopia, but also in- 
clude in their circle Macedonia and 
several parts of Asia. (Ruffin. Hist. Eccl. 
x. 9; Socr. Hist. Eccl. i. 19). Hera- 


MEYER. 


‘Aus Clem. Al. Peedag. 2, i. p. 174. 
Ed. Pott. lernen wir den Apostel Mat- 
thiius als Anhiinger jener strengern 
Juden christlichen Askese kennen.... 
Ueber das ausserpalastinische (ép’ éré- 
pous, Euseb. H. E. 3, 24) Wirken des 
Apostels aber ist nichts mit Gewissen- 
heit bekannt, und erst jiingere Schrift- 
steller wissen bestimmte Liinder seiner 
Thatigkeit zu nennen, besonders A ethio- 
pien, (Rufin. H. E. 10. 9; Socr. H. E. 
1. 19,) aber auch Macedonien und meh- 
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ALFORD. 
cleon, as cited by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, (Strom. iv. 9. p. 595,) relates that 
his death was natural. This is impli- 
citly confirmed by Clement himself, and 
by Origen and Tertullian, who mention 
only Peter, Paul, and James the Greater, 
as martyrs among the Apostles.’—Pro- 
legom. p. 22. 


MEYER. 
rere Asiatische Liinder. lane follow 
some valuable references.] Sein Tod 
wird schon von Heracleon, (b. Clem. al. 
Strom. 4, 9, p. 595. Ed. Pott.) als natiir- 
licher bezeichnet, was auch Clem., Orig., 
u. Tertull. in so fern bestiitigen, als sie 
nur Petrus, Paulus,und Jacobus den Ael- 
tern, als Miirtyrer, unter den Aposteln 


nennen.’— Meyer's Commentar iiber das 
Neue Test. vol. i. part i. p. 3. 


This must be, we think, tolerably convincing; for our English 
readers we would have translated Meyer’s spoliated comment did 
we not wish the passage to stand nakedly in its own language, 
that it may not be thought that we tampered with the transla- 
tion so as to force it into a more exact correspondence. We 
forbear making any remarks on this sad want of good faith with 
our continental om Bes we will only remark that Mr. Alford 
does not even take the trouble of citing the quotation of S. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria in the edition which he himself (Prolegom. 

. 16) tells us he uses. Meyer gives the page in the edition of 
Potter ; Mr. Alford reproduces it, although he uses the edition 


of Klotz, in which edition the paging of Potter is also appended, 
but which the reader would not refer to unless directed. If 
Mr. Alford appropriates, let it be done fully and completely, for 


the discredit is no less and the use to the reader greater. He 
might as well have given Meyer’s other useful references as he 
had condescended to reproduce so much. 

In the next section of the same chapter every quotation and 
authority, and most of the incidental remarks, are wholly taken 
from Meyer, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 3—10. In this case Meyer has 
been condensed, or rather curtailed ; his most valuable comments 
and references have, however, been passed over, while some less 
needful portions, especially the parade of authorities on the 
question of the original language of the Gospel, have been 
retained. 

Section iii. is taken wholly from Meyer’s fourth Section on 
the same subject: in some parts, as in the annexed example, 
Meyer has been nearly literally translated. 


ALFORD. 


‘It is also to be remembered that the 
very fact of a Greek translation having 
been made, indicates that Grecian 
readers were in the view of the Evan- 
gelistic compiler; and that in conse- 
quence, he may have added interpreta- 
tions and explanations: such e.g. as 
ch, i. 23, xxvii. 8, 33, 46, for their in- 
formation. —Prolegom. p. 25. 


MEYER. 


‘Dass aber der unbekannte Ueber- 
setzer auch ausserpalastinische Juden- 
Christen im Auge hatte, erhiillt aus dem 
Uebersetzungsnehmen selbst, und in 
Absicht auf solche Leser ist es gesche- 
hen, dass Notizen wie 1, 28; 27, 8, 33, 
46, vom Uebersetzer hinzugefiigt wur- 
den.’— Meyer, vol. i. part i. p. 20. 
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Section iv. 1, is taken nearly entirely from Meyer, 
Sect. v., and contains, we regret to say, what we cannot but 
deem an indication of a desire to conceal the obligation. The 
last quotation only is mentioned as ‘cited by Meyer,’ and we 
think it is fair to say that the general reader would infer that 
this had been the extent of the obligation ; how far this is from 


the case the subjoined extracts will show :— 


ALFORD. 


‘The testimony of the early Church 
is unanimous that Matthew wrote first 
among the Evangelists. Clement of 
Alexandria, who dissented from the 
present order of our Gospels, yet placed 
those of Matthew and Luke first: 


xpoeypapbar—yeveadorylas, (Kuseb. Hist. 
Eecl. vi. 14.)..... All these marks of 
time are, however, exceedingly vague, 
especially when other notices are taken 
into account, which place the Gospel 
eight years after theAscension(Theophyl. 
and Euthym.); fifteen years after the 
Ascension (Niceph. Hist. Eccl. ii. 45) ; 
at the time of the stoning of Stephen 
(Cosmas Indicopleustes ; Fabricius Bibl. 
Gr. iv. 5, cited by Meyer ').—Prolegom. 
p. 26. 


MEYER. 


‘ Die alte Kirche berichtet einstimmig, 
dass Matthiius unter den Evangelisten 
zuerst geschrieben habe, und auch 
Clem. Al. der Einzige (Mr. Alford dare 
not commit himself with this epithet] 
welcher in seinem Urtheile iiber die 
Zeitfolge der Evangelien von der Ord- 
nung des abweicht, bestreitet 
doch die friiheste Ab des Mat- 
thiius nicht. S. Euseb. H. E. 6, 14, 
mpoeypapba—vyevearoylas 

‘ Angaben spiiterer Schriftsteller Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes (S. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
4, 5) zur Zeit der Steinigung des Steph- 
anses Theophyl. und Huth. Zig.: acht 
Jahre nach der Himmelfahrt, Niceph. 
H. E. 2, 45: fiinfzehn Jahre nach der 
Himmelfahrt.’—Meyer, vol. i. part 1. 


p. 23. 


We are sorry to be obliged to proceed with our charges into 
another chapter, but Alford, chap. iii. sect. i., is indisputably 
taken from Meyer’s section on the same subject, (vol. i. pt. 2. 
p- 1.) Section ii. 1, is a still more palpable reproduction of 
Meyer, sect. ii.; every authority being the same. Section iii. 
may fairly be called a close paraphrase of Meyer, sect. iii.; every 
subdivision, every quotation, and, to a great extent, individual 
words being exactly the same. Mr. Alford has suppressed a few 
words of Meyer’s, for which he deserves our thanks. Section v. 
is simply translated from Meyer. Section vi. is again a plain 
unblushing translation: this section contains one very valuable 
quotation, which has been altered in such a way as to give it the 
appearance of an original reference. Section vii. is totally taken 
from Meyer, sect. iv. There are some words of Mr. Alford’s 
on the genuineness of S. Mark’s Gospel being called in question 
‘by Grimm, on, as it appears to me, wholly insufficient grounds,’ 
which might deceive the unwary reader; but he has only to 
turn to Meyer, and there he will see that the reference to Grimm, 
and the objections against him, are all from the same poor 
spoliated author—Henry von Meyer. 

1 Just the same use of the words, ‘ cited by Meyer,’ occurs in Chap. ii. Sec. 2, «. 


where this notice is appended to one quotation, when the whole clause and another 
quotation are taken from the same obliging author. 
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We pass wearily onward into chapter iv., and we find the 


same process still going on. 


Our readers must be tired of 


parallel columns, but to justify our own accusations, and to show 
that the discreditable system is still pursued with undiminished 
zeal, we subjoin two extracts from sect. i. of this chapter :— 


ALFORD. 
‘ His (S. Luke’s) worldly calling was 
that of a physician, he is called 6 iarpds 
6 dyarnrds by Paul, Col. iv. 14. A very 
late tradition (Niceph. Hist. Eccl. ii. 43), 
generally adopted by the Romish 
Church, makes him also to have been 
a painter, but it is in no respect de- 
serving of credit.’ 


MEYER. 


‘Seinem biirgerlichem Berufe nach 
war er Artz (Kol. 4, 14) und die sehr 
spiite Nachricht (Niceph. H. E. 2, 43,) 
er sei zugleich Maler gewesen, ist als 
ungeschichtliche Sage zu betrachten,’— 
Meyer, vol. i. part 2, p. 183. 


Then, after another clause, which is taken words, quotations, 
and references, from Meyer, we proceed:— 


ALFORD. 


* Tradition, as delivered by Epiphan. 
Heer. li. 12, Pseudo-Origen, Theophy- 
lact, Euthymius, &c., makes him to have 
been one of the seventy, but this is re- 
Suted by his own testimony in his Pre- 
face, &c.’— Prolegom. p. 35. 


MEYER. 


‘ Die Tradition aber erst seit Zpiphan. 
(Heer. 51, 12, auch Pseudo-Orig. de 
recta in Deum Fide, in Orig. Opp. Ed. de 
la Rue, i. p. 806, Hippol., Theophy/i., 
Euth. Zig. u. M.) versetzt ihn unter die 
siebenzig Junger wogegen Luk. 1, 1, 


f. ein Selbstzeugniss ist. u. s. w..—Jb. 


We have much more we could quote, but it is becoming both 
painful and wearisome. We may hastily remark, that sect. ii. 
is adumbrated, and in some cases literally taken from Meyer, 
(vol. i. p. 37, and vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 183, 1845) all the quotations, 
except those in subsect. viii., are from the same author. 
Section iii. contains only one valuable remark on ‘ the Univer- 
sality’ of S. Luke’s Gospel, which is taken from Meyer, (vol. i. 
p- 37,) with the accompanying references. To the remaining 
sections, which contain but few references, and are devoid of 
research, Meyer does not appear to have contributed. In the 
fifth chapter another authority, Dr. Liicke, has been copiously 
used, but, as we have now said enough to justify our charges 
against Mr. Alford, we gladly change the subject. We will 
only beg of him in another edition to state explicitly in a pre- 
face the nature and extent of his obligations to German writers; 
if not in justice to himself, at any rate in justice to the general 
character of English scholars, which must infallibly be lowered 
by such unprecedented acts of appropriation. We have ob- 
served that Dr. Bloomfield, in his recent Notes on the Greek 
Testament, has in many cases used Mr. Alford’s labours without 
specifying by name the author he was indebted to, and in 
Dr. Bloomfield’s list of authorities at the end of his volume 
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Mr. Aiford’s Commentary is, we believe, not noticed.’ This 
probably has been observed by Mr. Alford; if he feels annoyed 
and aggrieved by it, we will beg him for the future not to do to 
others what he himself may feel it disagreeable and unjust to be 
done by. We have been forced to speak plainly upon this sub- 
ject, but to convince Mr. Alford and his friends that we desire 
to speak with kindness as well as justice of his labours, we will 
here record our impression, thet though he has been guilty of 
such plagiarism from ag 08 he has still in most cases sought to 
verify the references he has appropriated. That unfortunately 
is all we can say. 

We must now speak of the second portion of Mr. Alford’s 
labours—the Text. In this most important part of his labours, 
where so many have toiled before him so patiently and so suc- 
cessfully, where critical aids were so abundant, and where preci- 
sion was so necessary and so possible, we are forced to say that 
Mr. Alford has totally and signally failed. The opinion of the 
greatest living authority on this subject, Dr. Constantine Tis- 
chendorf, has been thus pronounced on Mr. Alford’s edition, and 
there are but few critical scholars who could be partial enough 
to dissent from it :—‘ Edidit 4. huc usque Evangelia, Londini, 
‘1849, Henr. Alford, hoc titulo... . quibus tituli ornamentis 
‘nostrates Theologi videant ne de libri pretio decipiantur. 
‘ Certe quod rem textus sacri criticam attinet, Alford tam parum 
‘ studii, judicii, religionisque probavit, wt via in Scholarum usum 
‘ scripsisse censendus sit. Tamen editionem meam recentissimain 
‘ubi primum nactus erat, omni modo, neque vero sine mala fide, 
‘ suam in rem convertit.—P. xii. Ed. Test. Novi, 1850. 

The text, then, of this edition is utterly valueless, except 
where Tischendorf has been used. It has resulted from no 
rigorous adhesion to well-considered rules of criticism; no pre- 
liminary canons, which the acuteness and investigation of pre- 
ous scholars have shown to be reasonable and probable, or 
which might have naturally evolved from the editor’s own 
penetration, are laid out before the readers. No perspicuous 
rules, which the advanced state of criticism could so easily 
supply, are enunciated to the student. The very system that is 
pursued in the revision of the text in the body of the work is 
regretted in the Prolegomena; all is uncertain, tentative, and 
provisional. That we may not be thought to be using too 
severe language, we will put before the reader Mr. Alford’s own 





1 Since the above was written, we have seen an article in the first number of our 
new contemporary, ‘ The Theological Critic,’ in which Dr. Bloomfield’s silent 
appropriations from Mr. Alford have been duly noticed. The castigated Doctor 
will doubtless complain that Mr. Alford’s own malpractices have not been also 
detailed with equal precision. 

NO, LXXIII.—N.8, G 
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account of his own principles, if principles they can possibly be 
called :— 

‘ It seemed to me that for present use [!] in this country, a middle course 
should be adopted between two extremes. (a.) To reject, on the one hand, 
the unanimous testimony of the older MSS., where the sense is affected, in 
favour of the less supported or altogether unsupported readings of the 
received text, seemed to be a betrayal of the first duty of a critic; and to 
depart from the received text, where such variation is indifferent, seemed 
not to be expedient in a country where that text has taken hold of the 
public mind. (f.) It also yr pong to me desirable, where the MSS. of 
primary authority were divided on a reading at present contained in the 
text, (unless some other circumstances, as overwhelming preponderance of 
secondary testimony, or strong internal evidence intervened,) to give the 
received text the benefit of that doubt, retaining it, but marking it as 
doubtful. Again, (y.) where such division of the primary MSS, occurs, and 
neither of the readings upheld by them is found in the received text, but 
a third, resting on lower authority,—or where the majority of authorities 
concur, but perfect unanimity does not exist,—I have (with the caution 
mentioned in the parenthesis above) still retained the received text, but 
with a stronger mark indicating probable spuriousness, and leaving the 
reader to form his judgment between the conflicting readings. 

‘It is obvious, that the text thus produced will be a provisional text only ; 
not the best or most correct attainable, but the one best suited to the in- 
tended use of this edition under present circumstances. I will not conceal 
from the reader, that were my work to be done afresh I should feel much disposed 
to carry the influence of unanimity inthe primary MSS. further,—and to adapt 
the text to them even in matters of indifference ;—and also to leave no 
reading in the text (even with a mark of probable spuriousness) which had 
not for its ground some primary authority. But the present volume may 
be regarded as an experiment how far the public mind in England may be 
disposed to receive even the first and plainest results of the now advanced 
state of textual criticism ;—by the success or failure of which (unless this 
latter depend on deficiencies chargeable upon myself, and not on my sys- 
tem) the practicability of further advance must be determined.’—Prolego- 
mena, pp. 69, 70. 


We think, that, if all the prefaces to all the Greek Testa- 
ments which the world has yet seen, were to be grouped toge- 
ther, no one would be found to contain so unique an enunciation 
of the principles of textual criticism as this, which the last pro- 
duction ‘ of the now advanced state of criticism,’ propounds. 
To adhere to the textus receptus, and to depart from it only when 
forced, seems to us to be the sum and substance of Mr. Alford’s 
principles; and if the quotation we have adduced had been con- 
densed into the compass of about twenty words expressive of 
that intention, it would have been more easily understood, and 
certainly quite as satisfactory. To discuss a text based on such 
principles, and qualified by such regrets, seems an act of need- 
less barbarity. It may be enough to say, that if the text of 
the Elzevirs is still to be popularly denoted by the flattering 
title of ‘textus ab omnibus receptus,’ there can be but little 
doubt that Mr. Alford’s will be hereafter known by the less 
complimentary appellation of tertus ab omnibus rejectus. 
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In addition to the uncertainty of principles, the use and choice 
of symbols to denote the operations of these principles is ex- 
tremely infelicitous. We observe that the bracket, the asterisk, 
and the obelisk, are the three only affixes and prefixes which 
Mr. Alford permits himself to indulge in. The obelisk is con- 
fined to variations from the textus receptus, so that there are in 
fact only two available symbols left. These, in their simple 
state, indicate a certain degree of suspicion in the reading they 
are annexed to; when overlined they indicate a greater degree. 
But owing to the paucity of symbols Mr. Alford is obliged to 
use the asterisk shortly overlined, supported by another similar 
one at a greater or less interval of words, to denote a clause 
subject to the /ess degree of doubt. If, then, the word branded 
with this mark be g short one, the reader has to carry his eye 
forward, and even turn over a page, to see whether the symbol 
implies that the single word is subject to the greater degree of 
doubt, or only part of a clause afflicted with the Jess degree. 
Again, in variations from the received text by way of omission, 
the obelisk is inoperative. In other cases there is an unfortu- 
nate complication, and two contiguous asterisks, or an asterisk 
within a bracket, weary out the reader's ingenuity and patience 
in discovering what meaning the author intends to convey. 

But clumsiness of notation is not the only evil; in many cases 
the reader can put no confidence in the symbol B, which is as 
usual adopted to denote the important Codex Vaticanus. From 
S. Luke vi. to xviii., as Mr. Alford candidly admits, statements 
are inserted on the authority of Muralt which are by no means 
trustworthy, and have had to be corrected by a table of errata; 
and in the former part of the volume Lachmann’s want of pre- 
cision with regard to this most venerable manuscript has been 
lamentably perpetuated. In the case of the readings taken from 
Muralt’s edition, we may fairly find excuse for Mr. Alford, as 
the statements made in that most fraudulent edition were such 
as to have deceived more practised and sagacious critics than 
Mr. Alford. We are indebted to the acute Dr. Tischendorf for 
exposing the shameful duplicity of Muralt; and to prevent any 
unwary persons from purchasing a neat-looking duodecimo, 
purporting to be a transcript of the Vatican MS., we will 
give Tischendorf’s version of the transaction. Muralt states in 
his preface that he was allowed to use the Vatican MS. for 
three days, a period not sufficient to collate that important docu- 
ment, but still quite long enough to test the accuracy of the 
existing collations. This statement at once invested his edition 
with a character of importance in the eyes of all biblical critics. 
It appears that he called upon Tischendorf on his return from 
this literary expedition, boasted of his success, and, we can well 
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imagine, annoyed greatly the veteran critic, who was himself 
only allowed to consult the MS. for three hours. Muralt, how- 
ever, talked so loosely, that Tischendorf’s suspicions were fairly 
aroused, and a letter was at once despatched to Rome to the 
Foreign Minister, whom Muralt mentioned as having secured 
his access to the greatest treasure of the Library. The answer 
was short,—‘ Herr Muralt was allowed to see the MS., but not 
to consult it.’ The unquestioned character and authority of the 
person who sent this note to Dr. Tischendorf seems fully to 
justify the indignant critic in branding Muralt’s edition with 
these words,—‘ Opus est incredibili inscitia, socordia, perfidia.’ 
In such a case as this it is impossible to blame Mr. Alford for 
having trusted Muralt’s statements; it is however to be regret- 
ted, that he has not had a more extended acquaintance with 
continental scholars and continental periodicals; from either of 
which sources he must have been certain to have found out this 
story some time before he sent his own sheets to the press. 
Muralt’s edition appeared as early as 1846, and the letter to 
Tischendorf was written more than a year before. 

With regard to the errors in Lachmann’s edition, which Mr. 
Alford has perpetuated in the early part of his volume, we can- 
not wholly blame him, as one scholar is accustomed to rely upon 
the statements made by another to a very considerable extent. 
It would, however, have been far more satisfactory to have found 
Lachmann’s want of precision, and of harmony with his own 
system, exposed by the sagacity of the English critic who has 
closely followed his recension, rather than lamented and deplored 
over when discovered by another. An editor of a revised text of 
the New Testament is a very responsible person, and we justly 
claim from him an accuracy and precision that we should scarcely 
think it necessary to require from one engaged in a less impor- 
tant undertaking. If Mr. Alford had not the leisure or the 
opportunity to rigorously examine into the pretensions of the 
different editions; if he felt that he had not the means of pro- 
curing or consulting, if not the originals, at any rate the extant 
JSac-similes, or collations of the more ancient MSS., he would have 
pursued a more dignified course to have reproduced the text of 
another, rather than have attempted to patch up one of his own. 
It is very mortifying to our English pride to read such comments 
as Dr. Tischendorf ’s on this edition before us, and to be forced 
to admit that they are just. 

As Mr. Alford’s text at present stands, based, as we have 
shown by his own words, on the most indefinite principles, dis- 
figured by the inaccuracies of others, and not commended by 
any countervailing accuracies of its own, with indelible traces 
of haste or want of judgment in its construction, and fraught 
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with many suggestive hints of the inexperience of its editor,— 
we can recommend it neither to master nor scholar, minister nor 
student, but can only speak of it as a literary production, whose 
‘ provisional’ existence we hope may be of the briefest duration. 

With regard to the marginal references we are obliged to say, 
that Mr. Alford has taken a great deal of trouble to but little 
purpose. It is certainly an ingenious and commendable idea to 
endeavour to supersede prolix grammatical notes by references 
to other passages which elucidate the one in question; but then, 
such a task as this requires the greatest thought, penetration, 
and patience. The references should be those, and those only, 
which precisely and exactly illustrate the word or sentence to 
which they are appended. If there is the slightest deviation 
from the rule, not only are the aberrant references useless, but 
they are what is far worse, perplexing and misleading. Mr. 
Alford would have been wiser if he had never attempted a sys- 
tem, which almost every page will show he has not had either 
the grammatical skill or the patience to carry out. Mr. Alford 
thus defines the nature of his marginal references :— 


* T have drawn up a body of references to verbal and idiomatical usages, 
which I hope will be found an addition to our apparatus criticus, as tending 
to exhibit, simultaneously with the text itself, the peculiarities and drag 
Aeydpeva of the passage under consideration.’—Prolegomena, p. 64. 


Let us see how this has been carried out. We have opened the 
volume fairly at random, our eye falls on S. Matt. v. 21, and on the 
words évoyos TH xpicer. Let us first make up our minds exactly 
what this word évoyos here implies, and what its usages are in 
the New Testament. ~“Evoyos is used (1) with reference to the 
punishment, (2) with reference to the charge or crime. These are 
two necessary and obvious distinctions, which must be con- 
sidered separately. Under division (1) we find in the New 
Testament three usages; (a) with the genitive, as S. Matt. xxvi. 
66, &c., Evoyos Gavarov ; (b) with the dative, as in this passage ; 
(c) with the preposition eis, S. Matt. v. 22, an unusual construc- 
tion, and to be explained as a brachylogy. Under (2) we can 
only class two passages, both with the genitive, 1 Cor. xi. 27, 
Evoxos TOD adyatos Tov Kuplov, guilty of having profaned, &c.; 
and §. James ii. 10, évoyos mavrwv (vduwr), guilty of having 
broken, &c. With these distinctions in our mind, let us ex- 
amine Mr. Alford’s references, and see how far they illustrate, 
or how far they confuse. The references are as follow :— 


‘ Dat. here only, Deut. xix. 10: gen. ch. xxvi, 66; 1 Cor, xi. 27.’ 


This means the dative is used only in this place, but a parallel 
use may be found in Deut, xix. 10. We turn to that passage, 
and read, cal ov« éxyvOnoerat alua avatriov ev TH YR. ...- Kai 
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ovx éoras év col aipate évoxos. We have no doubt that De 
Wette is right in explaining this use by ‘schuldig eines Vor- 
brechens ;’ and that this passage falls under division (2), meaning 
‘ cuilty of the crime of having shed blood,’ exactly as we find 
évoxos with wpodocia in Demosthenes, with adixiass in Plato, &e. 
Therefore, Mr. Alford illustrates a passage which falls under 
one division by a passage in a totally different meaning which 
falls under another. Mr. Alford’s reference then goes on, ‘ The 
genitive is used in this sense in S. Matt. xxvi. 66, and 1 Cor. 
xi. 27.’ The latter passage we have disposed of, and shown 
belongs to the meaning of évoyos, which is not used here; so 
there remains only one reference which falls under the pre- 
scribed head and illustrates the passage. Of the other two, both 
belong to a different division in the meaning of the word, and 
are worse than useless; and one (Deut. xix. 10) is absolutely 
calculated to mislead, either by implying that the meaning of 
évoxos there must be put under (1 b), which is not the case, or 
that the meaning of évoyos here falls under (2), which is also not 
the case. If Mr. Alford had wanted a proper instance he might 
have cited Gen. xxvi. 11, @avat@ évoyos. 

Here then is a reference taken by chance which has fairly 
proved of as little value in elucidating the usage of the word to 
which it is appended, as it is possible to imagine. We could 
easily multiply examples of similarly negative, fallacious, or con- 
tradictory references, if we had either leisure or space to discuss 
them; but enough has been said to warn the reader of the 
unsatisfactory results he will be likely to obtain from Mr. 
Alford’s marginal efforts. Our own opinion is that Mr. Alford 
has not so much been lacking in diligence as in accuracy: we 
should say, from carefully weighing several of these references, 
that he is by no means well versed in Hellenistic Greek, and 
that he does not appear to have used the best Lexicons to the 
New Testament. Among those he enumerates, the most scien- 
tific and accurate compilation is not mentioned. We quite admit 
that to have drawn up a body of really useful marginal refer- 
ences would have required great time, labour, and skill; but it 
would be far better to have none at all, than to have references 
as loosely strung together as those by Mr. Alford. It is better 
to have no guide than a false one. 

As we pass onward to the notes, we stumble upon a list of 
books referred to or made use of in the commentary. Now, in 
the first place, it may be fairly open to question whether such 
lists as these are either useful or consistent with good taste. In 
learned and elaborate compilations, where a great many rare 
books, conciliar, patristic, or medieval authorities are referred 
to, it is desirable to have a well-arranged table of the editions ; 
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but in a case like the present, where the books are nearly all 
modern, and such as any good biblical scholar would be certain 
to have in his own private library, we cannot help saying such 
lists savour a little of display and parade. If the list were to 
supersede the mention of names in the commentary, or if it were 
to supply a key to names which were specified only by a letter 
or a syllable, then we could appreciate its insertion; but when we 
see throughout the notes names at full length, e.g. Kuinoel, De 
Wette, Liicke, Stier, &c., and sometimes even the ¢itles of their 
works appended, we are forced to the conviction that Mr. Alford 
has either formed a very uncomplimentary estimate of the 
extent of reading and research among biblical students, or is 
really ignorant what very familiar books and editions he has 
referred to. Scholars like Meyer and De Wette, who refer to 
at least three times as many authors as Mr. Alford, and that in 
the most compendious way, never think it necessary to prefix a 
list. In England, we suppose, there is a fashion in these things, 
as we see Dr. Bloomfield ' does the same in his additional notes. 
At any rate, this list has its use in conveying the unsatisfactory 
and unpalatable fact, that the ancient aids and subsidies to the 
study of the New Testament are to be supplanted by a swarm 
of modern German writers of every hue and shade of religious 
faith. We see that S. Chrysostom, with the exception of his 
commentary on §. Matthew, that S. Ireneus, with the exception 
of book i. and a part of book ii., and that Theophylact with- 
out any excepted parts, are quoted second-hand from others. 
We recognise the names of none of our own older Divines and 
commentators except those of Lightfoot and Lardner. The vene- 
rable names of Hammond and Hall are wanting: the useful 
labours of Whitby, Pilkington, Newcome and others, are un- 
noticed; and their places are occupied by sceptics and semi- 
sceptics, like De Wette, Hase, Liicke, Meyer, Winer, Rosen- 
miiller, and Schleiermacher. We are quite aware of the extent 
of the labours of some of these German scholars, and we might 
tolerate a very circumspect and guarded use of them ; but to find 
Fathers quoted second-hand, and substantial Anglican authors 
ignored, when such men as we have mentioned occupy prominent 
places in every page of the commentary, does indeed awaken 
our distrust and our apprehensions. Mr. Alford’s list of authors 
is an ominous preface to his commentary. 

We now pass on to another part of the work, from which we 
shall make a few extracts under the heads of Doctrine, General 
Interpretation, and Grammar, which will show to our readers 





1 We were much amused by noticing that the Doctor carefully excludes the name 
of this rival edition ftom his list. This is an oixovoula, or a retaliation, hardly 
praiseworthy. 
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what are Mr. Alford’s merits or demerits as a commentator. 
We must, however, premise the following observations, which 
apply to the whole of the notes in the present volume. In the 
first place, this commentary can be regarded in no other light 
than a compilation, and that neither a very judicious nor satis- 
factory one, from German sources. We have perused the whole 
with some care, and we do not here scruple distinctly to assert, 
that Mr. Alford’s commentary bears no traces of individual re- 
search or original inquiry. It is not the condensed and synoptical 
result of an extended reading of the best commentators, which, 
though referable to the general category of compilations, belongs 
nevertheless to the highest and the best class of such produc- 
tions. It is not even the result of a more limited study of those 
few palmary treatises and commentaries which no scholar would 
endure to read at second-hand, or quote only through the media of 
others. It is not even a commentary of this nature, which though 
‘circumscribed and unambitious, would still merit respect: it 
belongs to a still lower grade of exegetical labour; it results 
from the study of a very few synoptical German commentators, 
of greater industry than acumen, and of more learning than 
orthodoxy ;- and it presents all the undesirable features of such 
a narrowed and re-filtrated compilation. The principal authors 
used for the commentary on the first three Gospels are four ; 
two synoptical commentators, Meyer and De Wette, and two 
more copious and diffusive writers, Olshausen and Stier. Mr. 
Alford’s notes are little, indeed, more than an extract, we cannot 
say a quintessence, from these four laburious Germans. The 
two former are mainly heterodox, the two latter mainly ortho- 
dox; so that from the amalgamation a species of doctrinal 
neutrality is preserved throughout the notes, which leaves an 
undefined, but uneasy sensation, in the mind of the sound and 
Catholic reader. These four authors appear to be literally the 
sole foundation on which 480 pages of notes are built; their 
learning supplies Mr. Alford with references and quotations ; 
their industry, with synopses of interpretations and opinions ; 
their orthodoxy, with novel terminology of doctrine, and their 
very heterodoxy with a od ore for a comment of reprobation. 
It would be idle and unnecessary to adduce proofs of our asser- 
tions which a single inspection of the volume will sufficiently 
substantiate ; but we will only state the clue which we found 
most generally useful in tracing the contributors to this com- 
mentary. If no names appear in any given note, and it is 
required to apportion the parts to the different authorities, 
observe the following rules:—If the comments are somewhat 
broad and reflective, not unattended with some show of learning, 
set that down to Dr. Stier. If there appear remarks of a sub- 
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jective and introspective character, or thoughtful and generaliz- 
ing, ¢.g. ‘ KoTw@vTes and wepopricpévot, the active and passive 
sides of human misery, S. Matt. xi. 28, p. 89,’ refer them at 
once to Olshausen. Where important citations are adduced, 
consider Meyer as the source: and finally, where the old inter- 
pretations are impugned, consider De Wette the opponent. 
This is a rough sketch of the principle on which the commen- 
tary is based; we of course do not mean to assert that no other 
authors are used or quoted, but we do say that all the important 
notes on the first three Gospels are mainly founded or suggested 
by the authors we have named. Their very errors, especially 
those of Meyer and De Wette, which ze should not deem 
worthy of a moment’s notice, are regarded by Mr. Alford as of 
sufficient importance to need examination and refutation; and 
thus the notes are constantly occupied with protests against 
opinions, and reclamations against interpretations which none 
but a Pantheist would think of advancing, and none but a 
Germanizing expositor of answering. In the notes on 8. John, 
Meyer is dropped, and the laborious but by no means orthodox 
Liicke occupies his place. Tholuck has also been used, but 
Liicke, the friend and quasi-disciple of De Wette, is the hero 
of this portion of the commentary. Mr. Alford’s notes on this 
Gospel are most tedious and most wearisome. When we remark 
that the first 200 lines of text are diluted with upwards of 3,000 
lines of commentary, we leave our readers to judge how great 
atrial is in store for their patience, if they wish to examine 
Mr. Alford’s ‘ Johannic’' labours. 

Another remark on these notes which we have here to make 
is this—that Mr. Alford has totally forgotten good manners and 
even Christian feeling in the way in which he thinks fit to speak 
of that large and learned class of expositors who have laboured 
to establish harmonies between the apparently conflicting 
accounts of the four Gospels. Even conceding that they may 
have failed to establish all their attempted reconciliations, we 
are not to have such terms as ‘ disingenuousness,’ ‘ hardly 
honest shifts,’ and so forth, applied to the labours of men who 
may lay as good claims to orthodoxy and sincerity as the Vicar 
of Wymeswold, Mr. Greswell, and Mr. Isaac Williams. 

The third observation we have to make on these notes, which 
adplies equally to the Prolegomena, is the irreverent habit in 
which Mr. Alford indulges of speaking of and quoting the Holy 
Evangelists and Apostles without that title which the instinctive 
feelings of every devout Christian, as well as the immemorial 
veneration of the Church, has affixed to their names. The 








' This not very reverend epithet we find used more than once in this part of the 
commentary. 
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indecent familiarity of Rationalists and Pantheists, the licence 
of a coarse and democratic Puritanism, or the indifference of 
a hollow and heartless Protestantism, may indulge its mor- 
bid irreverence by speaking of ‘ Matthew,’ and ‘ John,’ and 
‘ Luke,’ and ‘ Peter; but it is not by these unhonoured 
appellations that a Christian minister should allow himself to 
speak of them on whom, as foundations, that Church to which 
he belongs was built. It is not meet to speak of them 
on whose heads the Holy Spirit rested, and by whose tongues 
He spake, save under that reverent and honourable title which 
no age of the Church has been so presumptuous as to with- 
hold. They in whose minds a deeper feeling of reverence 
is seated, have even loved to extend the application of that 
title not only to Evangelists and Apostles, but to them who 
either preached or bled for that truth which Evangelists de- 
livered and Apostles taught: and as that expression of deeper 
reverence is not absent from the documents of our own Church, 
we might claim that a minister of that Church should not think 
it meet to withhold, even from the Fathers, that title which the 
formularies of his Church adopt. But even if we concede 
somewhat to private feeling and private judgment on this point, 
and allow the spurious liberality of the age to fix its own appel- 
lation on the Fathers of the Church, we never never can be so 
unfaithful to our principles, and so regardless of the reverential 
custom of ages, as to permit the title of Saint to be taken away 
at least from them who shall hereafter sit in the kingdom of 
glory on ‘ twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ 

These three remarks shall serve as the preface to our extracts 
from Mr. Alford’s commentary, which we now subjoin. We 
divide them into the three heads of Doctrine, General Interpre- 
tation, and Grammar, and we then leave the reader to form his 
own opinion of the exact nature and extent of his obligations in 
these points to Mr. Alford and his German authorities. 

We begin by subjoining some extracts which refer to points 
of Christian doctrine, remarking only that we are here taking 
the expression ‘ doctrine,’ in its widest sense, as including those 
portions of the commentary which refer directly or remotely to 
points of Christian faith, and as excluding those which relate 
to history and general interpretation, or to grammar and 
philology. 

‘S$. Matthew i. 23...Can it be shown that the birth of the Messiah 
from a map6évos was matter of expectation?’ 


We regret that we have to refer Mr. Alford to a book so 
well known and accessible as Bishop Pearson on the Creed.— 
(Ed. Burton, ii. pp. 134, 135.) 
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‘S, Matthew i. 25. ovk éyivwoxey avtiy, ws od x. Tt. X... We may ob- 
serve (1) that the primd facie impression on the reader certainly is that 
ov éyivwoxey was confined to the period here mentioned. (2) That there 
is nothing in Scripture tending to remove this impression either (a) by nar- 
ration—and the very use of the term adeAdol xvpiov (on which see note at 
chap. xiii. 55) without qualification, shows that the idea was not repul- 
sive [!]: or (8) by implication ... 

‘ On the whole it seems to me that no one would have thought of inter- 
preting the verse any otherwise than in its primd facie meaning, except to 
force it into accordance with a preconceived notion of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary.’ 

Mr. Alford probably cannot understand or sympathise with 
‘ preconceived notions,’ which have reverence for their basis; so 
we shall add no more on this subject, except the expression of 
our satisfaction, that the opinions of Bishop Pearson and our 
great Anglican Divines' have so little to fear from the argu- 
ments of Mr. Alford and Herr von Meyer. The views and’ 
reasonings of Dr. Mill in his admirable and deeply learned tract 
on this subject, based as they are on the signal testimonies of 
Papias and S. Clement of Alexandria, and the powerful argu- 
ment deducible from §. John xix. 26, are in our opinion 
irrefragable; and we shall not deem it necessary to make any 
reference to Mr. Alford’s long, loose, and wordy note on the 
Lord’s Brethren, except to expose the following questionable 
statements :— 

‘John would certainly not have used the words ovdé yap of adeAdoi 
arene Ravareae eis avrév, had any of them believed on Him at the time.’-— 

It has been remarked to us by an eminent scholar, that so far 
from these words favouring Mr. Alford’s opinion, they really, 
when properly weighed, imply the contrary. If no article had 
been prefixed to the word adedgoi Mr. Alford’s assertion might 
stand: whereas with the article it certainly can mean no more 
than this, that the ‘whole number did not believe;’ though 
some may have believed. And we may fairly conclude from 
this use of the article that this was what the author designed 
to convey. We refer the reader to Bishop Middleton’s treatise, 
chap. iii. sect. ii. §. 5, for a very strong confirmation of this 
opinion. 

‘Of Joses... and Simon (not Simon Cananites. or Zelotes.:: see above) 
we know from Scripture nothing.’—P. 110. 


It is highly probable, on the contrary, that Simon and Simon 
Zelotes were identical ; see Dr. Mill’s treatise, p. 248. Finally 
we observe, p. 72, that Mr. Alford seems disposed to admit that 
"AXdaios and KAw7ras are one and the same name: if so, we will 





1 For a list with extracts see Dr. Mill’s account of our Lord's brethren, p. 309. 
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only ask any common-sense person these two simple questions :— 
First, if James, the son of Alphzus, is an apostle, and if another 
James is mentioned as being an apostle, at the same time that 
he is styled the Lord’s brother, would he hesitate in deciding 
that they are one and the same person; and that the term 
‘ brother’ is rather tv be understood in its admitted secondary 
sense of brother, than the definite term azocaroXos is to be 
strained into an unusual and strictly exceptional sense? 
Secondly, if S. John declares that the blessed Virgin had a 
sister named Mary, and it appear also from a plain comparison 
of passages that this Mary was the mother of two persons called 
James and Joses, would any one think it necessary to obtrude 
on the Virgin two children of the same name, when there was 
another easy and admissible explanation? As to Mr. Alford’s 
claiming Neander on his side, we can only say, after the con- 
fessed blunders which that historian has made on this subject, that 
his patronage is worse than valueless, and as to Mr. Alford’s 
repetition of Meyer’s silly cuckoo-cry of ‘a priori considera- 
tions,’ and his charge of want of logic in the arguments of his 
opponents, we can only remark that his own note is not a con- 
vincing proof of his possessing that quality which he deems so 
deficient in others. 

We now proceed; the next quotation rather nearly touches 
the question of S. Matthew’s inspiration :— 

‘ S. Matthew ii. 22. I should prefer, however, believing, as more con- 
sistent with the fair (?) interpretation of our text, that Matthew himself 


was not aware of the events related in Lukei.ii. and wrote under the impression 
that Bethlehem was the original dwelling of Joseph and Mary.’—P. 12. 


Mr. Alford, p. 11, speaks of the evangelist’s ‘ accommo- 
dation’ (!) ‘ of the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 15, which was origi- 
nally written of the Babylonish captivity.’ Can such language 
be justified ? 

‘ S. Matthew iii. 3. otros yap éorw x. r. A.—éorw is not for Fv, but repre- 


sents to us the place which the Baptist fills in the prophetico-historical 
scheme.’—P. 14. 


What does this sentence exactly mean ? 


‘S. Matthew v. 24. @vovaornpiov. No conclusion whatever can be 
drawn from this verse as to the admissibility of the term altar as applied to 
the Lord’s table under the Christian system.’ 

After Mr. Alford’s appeals for the restoration of the Church 
at Wymeswold, and his grandiloquent quarto upon the subject, 
this remark seems singularly out of place. 

‘S. Matthew ix. 15. This furnishes us with an analogous rule for the 


fasting of the Christian life: that it should be the genuine offspring of in- 
ward and spiritual sorrow, of the sense of the absence of the Bridegroom 
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in the soul——not the forced and stated fasts of the old covenant, now passed 
away. —P. 66. 

This remark coming from a minister of a Church which enjoins 
upwards of one hundred ‘stated fasts’ every year, is not very 
edifying. 

*S. Matthew xvi. 19. 6 édv dfons emi ris yis x... Strictly considered 
the binding and loosing belong to the power of legislation in the Church 
committed to the apostles (!!) ... Zé cannot relate to the remission or reten- 
tion of sins, for (as Meyer observes) though Avew duaprias might possibly 
mean to forgive sins, déecv duaprias for retaining them is altogether without 
example.’—P. 125. 

Of course, Mr. Alford and Herr von Meyer think the Power 
of the Keys a superstition, and we shall not argue with them 
on the subject; but we shall here remind both these inter- 
preters, that in the first place they are misquoting, as S. Mat- 
thew does not mention apaprtias, but 6 éavy Sjons; and in the 
next place, that it is a singularly perverse criticism to say that 
the verb of the metaphor will not construe with the accusative 
case of the interpretation. 

* §. Matthew xvii. 27. (On the fish caught by S. Peter.) The natural 
interpretation ... and the mythical one are stated and refuted by Meyer, 
who honestly (!) concludes, “ Kurz, das Wunder bleibt, wie es Matth. 
berichtet hat.” ’—P. 132. 

The ‘honesty’ of Meyer consists in admitting ‘that the 
miracle remains as S. Matthew has related it.’ This honest 
creature does not, however, fail to make a pile of the difficulties 
that ‘remain also;’ so that all this prodigal display of virtue 
consists in admitting, that the evangelist has related a miracle 
which contains many inherent difficulties, but not quite suffi- 
cient to enable Mr. Meyer to comfortably deny it. 

‘S. Matthew xviii. 20. ob ydp ciox dv0 7) rpeis . . . a generalization of the 
term éxxAnoia and the powers conferred on it, which renders it independent 
of particular forms of government or ceremonies, and establishes at once a 
canon against pseudo-catholicism in all its forms,’—P. 136. 

Mr. Alford’s own definition of ‘ catholicism’ would be worth 
reading. 

‘S$. Matthew xx. 28. Avrpov dvri moA\AGv=<avridurpor vrép ravrwv, | Tim. 
ii. 6... I may observe once for all, that in the usage of these two words 
applied to our redemption by Christ, wayr@v is the objective, roAA@r is the 
subjective designation of those for whom Christ died.’—P. 147. 

This is an wracknowledged appropriation from Mr. Alford’s 
favourite contributor, H. von Meyer, (see Comment. p. 332.) 
The application of this popular and most hacknied terminology 
to the mystery of the Atonement ought to have been avoided. 
The holy sacrament of Baptism is made the subject of simi- 
lar comments a few pages afterwards; and the plain words, 
‘ baptizing into the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ are 
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elucidated by ‘¢.e into the fulness of the consequence of the 
objective covenant and the subjective confession’! and again, 
p- 224, this meaningless language suggests to us very forcibly 
doubts of Mr. Alford’s orthodoxy on the subject of Holy 
Baptism, which we think are strengthened by the following com- 
ments relating to the same sacrament:— 


‘§. Matthew xxii. 11. évdupa yapov. The garment is the imputed and 
inherent righteousness of the Lord Jesus, put on symbolically in baptism, and 
really by a true and living faith.’"—P. 157. 


The italics are Mr. Alford’s own. Does he mean to draw 
any distinction between the faith in Baptism and the faith at 
any other time? 

We should be glad to state our exact opinion of Mr, Alford’s 
orthodoxy on another cardinal doctrine, the Inspiration of Serip- 
ture, but though we have carefully weighed many of his com- 
ments, we still are wholly unable to come to any conclusion. He 
seems to admit distinctly (p. 269) ‘the inner truthfulness of their 
report,’ but as to the outward form in which that is conveyed, 
and the minor details which give it a fuller and deeper force, 
Mr. Alford must certainly be considered less decided. He 
is ready to admit if necessary that a portion of the Gospels, 
e.g. Mark xvi. 9—18, was not written by the Evangelist to 
whom it is ascribed, and that on the very slenderest grounds; 
but he salves his somewhat precipitate surrender by still claim- 
ing that it should be considered authentic, a claim at which his 
friend Mr. Meyer would be infinitely amused. Seven words in 
somewhat unusual senses in a verse or two of S. John’s Gospel 
(v. 3, 4) are quite enough to induce Mr. Alford to declare in 
italics that internal evidence is very strong against the whole; 
an admission which he instantly qualifies by saying, that in spite 
of this and external evidence as well, ‘the faithful Christian 
will find no difficulty in receiving the account.’ Then with 
regard to the cause of the healing of the water in the pool of 
Bethesda, he begins boldly by saying that the declaration of the 
Evangelist must necessarily be understood to express the popular 
belief; and then, as if in fear that he had committed himself, he 
puts in parentheses, ‘but not therefore inaccurate’ belief. The 
volume is replete with instances of this kind of hybrid rational- 
ism. The bias, however, of Mr. Alford’s mind is undoubtedly 
clear, and very much to be regretted, especially when it displays 
itself in comments so painful, and we must even use the term, 
so revolting, as those on 8. Luke i. 37 and 41. They are of 
such a nature that it is impossible for us to cite them on our 

ages. 

‘We have done little more than trace Mr. Alford’s declinations 
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from orthodoxy as manifested in a single Gospel, but our 
remarks have extended to such a length, that we cannot adduce 
the many other passages we had noted in our perusal of the 
commentary. We are desirous of referring to a few passages 
which fall under our two remaining heads, General Interpreta- 
tion and Grammar, and so shall proceed at once to some errors 
which appear under the former of these two divisions. 


‘S. Matt. vi. 2. dwéxovor, have in full, exhaust.’—P. 40. 


We need scarcely say améyw has here its usual meaning, ‘I 
have as my due:’ compare a7rodiéwuu, &c. 


‘S. Matt. vii. 6. xoipwv. It is the wild boar which must be understood.’ 
—P. 49. 


In such a case S. Matthew would have used the term xapoc; 
besides, the fact of their being coupled with domestic animals 
like dogs, fixes the meaning. 

In S. Matt. xi. 16, nothing can be more perplexed than to 
explain the children who call by the Jews. The ordinary inter- 
pretation is in no way affected by the use of the words opoia 
€otl, which mean only, ‘may be illustrated by.’ 

S. Matt. xvi. 5, évreAaOovto dprous NaBeiv. Mr. Alford’s ex- 
planation, ‘they forgot to take bread on their land journey 
further, distinctly wrong. In §S. Mark viii. 14, it is implied 
that their forgetfulness was at starting in the vessel; they had 
forgotten to take dprous, but had taken éva aprov. 

S. Matt. xxiv. 30, sg. The coming of the Son of Man on 
the clouds of heaven attended by angels, and heralded by the 
trumpet blast, is referred by Mr. Alford to our Lord’s coming 
at the commencement of the millennium, and not to the last 
judgment. The inextricable confusion that such an interpre- 
tation produces in everything relating to the Lord’s second 
Advent need not be enlarged upon. We thought that the 
Nicene Creed declared that the Lord’s coming with glory (mera 
do£ns todXijs, S. Matt. xxiv. 30,) was ‘to judge both the quick 
and the dead.’ Some of Mr. Alford’s German friends have 
wiled him into a very lamentable misinterpretation. De Wette 
appears to have had a hand in it. 

S. Matt. xxvii. 15. Mr. Alford remarks that we have ‘no 
historical mention of this practice’ (Pilate’s releasing a prisoner 
at the feast). A slight consideration of S. Mark xv. 6, azédvev, 
and Ib. 8, caOas aet ézroies avtois, would have reminded him that 
this was probably a regulation peculiarly made and adopted by 
Pilate during his governorship. 


‘S. Mark v. 9. dre woAdol éopev has perhaps given rise to the report of 
two demoniacs in Matt.’—P. 244. 
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It is impossible to conceive anything more strange than this 
comment. The 67 wodXol écpev reveals a fearful psychological 
truth: the wretched man confounds his own personality with 
that of the Satanic powers that had taken possession of him. 
Even Meyer is right here. ‘ Die diimonische Potenz ist als ein 
‘zur Einheit verbundener Complex sehr vieler damonischer 
‘ Individualitiiten dargestellt.’ How this can be used to explain 
S. Matthew’s distinct mention of ¢co men possessed with devils 
is beyond our powers of comprehension. 

*S. Mark xvi. 4. jv yap peéyas ododpa is stated as a reason why they 
could see that the stone was rolled away on looking up, possibly at some 
distance,’—P. 299. 

This aimless comment has been appropriated from Meyer. No 
reasonable person could doubt that the yap refers to the words 
‘Who shall roll away the stone ?’ 

‘S. Luke iii. 14. orparevopevor—properly “men on march!” ’—P, 325. 
It is strange that this ‘proper’ meaning should have been 
omitted in our standard Lexicons. Mr. Alford has excogitated 
another unprecedented meaning in ézuopevdpevot (S. Luke 
viii. 4), ‘coming up one after another,’ to the great detriment 
of the use of é7i in composition. 

On S. Luke ix. 10, Mr. Alford raises most unnecessary diffi- 
culties, and uses language which we think quite unjustifiable. 
He remarks that it is likely that S. Luke ‘was not aware of 
the crossing of the lake,’ and used the ambiguous term Beth- 
saida, not intending to imply Bethsaida Julias, which is evidently 
the Bethsaida in question. Why viey#pnce should not imply 
crossing the lake we cannot understand. It is not for a slight 
matter that we should permit ourselves to arraign an evangelist 
of ignorance. 

‘S. Luke x. 18. @Oewpovv tov Saravay refers to the original fall of Satan (!) 

wy alos it belongs to the period before the foundation of the world, 
when He abode in the bosom of the Father.’—P. 375. 
Very few of our readers, we suppose, will concur in this expla- 
nation. After the speech of the disciples no one can doubt that 
the meaning and construction is, ‘I (during your absence) saw 
that Satan had fallen from heaven,’ 7. ¢. had succumbed to your 
preaching: see Neander, Leb. Jesu, p. 537. Two verses lower 
Mr. Alford attempts to draw a distinction between ra darpova 
and ta mvedpata, which is wholly fanciful, as our Lord appears 
to be distinctly alluding to the words of the disciples. 

‘S. Luke xi. 32. mdciov "Iovd, not “a greater than Jonah,” but Jonah = 
the sign of Jonab ; so that mdciov is He who is the sign to this generation.’— 
P. 387. 

This is very perplexed and hardly intelligible. The common 
explanation is quite sufficiently confirmed by what Mr. Alford 
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admits to be the best reading in that passage, Tod iepod peifov 
early pode. S. Matt. xii. 6. 

In the parable of the feast, S. Luke xiv. 16, sg., Mr. Alford 
traces gradations of refusal which the text affords no grounds 
for; in fact, from the spirit of the Levitical law, though on a 
different subject, Deut. xx. 7, there were more grounds of 
excuse for the last than the others. 

‘S, Mark viii. 24. Ber rods avOpmmous, ott as devdpa pa mepurarovvras. 

“T see men, for I see them walking as it were trees;” i.e. not distinct in 
individual peculiarity, but as trees in the hedge-row flit by the tra- 
veller.’— P. 259. 
The illustration in the last words we do not appreciate. What 
possible experience of the apparent motion of stationary objects 
could a blind man have? De Wette seems quite clear and satis- 
‘factory, denn ich sehe (gestalten ohne Kopf und Glieder) wie 
Baume wandeln.’ Comment. p. 207, vol. i. pt. ii. 

We must not forget to notice an extraordinary explanation of 
the particle drs in S. Matthew vii. 14. Mr. Alford thinks it 
gives ‘a second reason on which that in verse 13 depends. 
*«“ Strive, &c., for broad is, &c., because narrow is, &c.” The 
‘reason why the way to destruction is so broad, is because ‘so 
‘few find their way into the narrow path of life.’—P. 50. There 
can be no doubt if the reading 47 be adopted in verse 14, that 
it gives a second reason for striving to enter in at the strait 
gate. Compare chap. vi. 31, 32, where two reasons for the 
command in verse 31 are each of them introduced by yap. Mr. 
Alford’s explanation and deductions are baseless. 

Has any one the penetration to tell us what is actually meant 
by the following passage ?— 

‘S$. John i. 34..... I may just remark, that the personal Logos which 
oapé éyévero in the Lord, and which was subjected to all the laws of human 
development in infancy, childhood, youth,—evermore in an especial degiee 
under the leading of the Holy Spirit, by whose agency the incarnation 
had taken place,—was in the Lord the Recipient (rd dexouevoy) of this 
fulness of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and that herein consisted the 
real depth and propriety of this sign.’—P. 494. 

We must now conclude our lengthened notice by adducing a 
few passages in which Mr. Alford appears as a grammatical 
expositor. We cannot by any means congratulate him on his 
knowledge of the laws of the Greek article or of the prepositions ; 
two portions of grammar in which good scholarship is evinced 
more certainly and more clearly than anywhere else. The 
reader can judge for himself from the following passages. We 
will first group together a few obliquities in the doctrine of the 
article. 

‘S. Matthew ii. 1. payor awd dvaroAdy mapeyévorto eis ‘IepoodAvpa: “ magi 
from the east,” not dé dvaroddy mapeyevovro.’—P. 6 
Mr. Alford here trenches on the rules of ordinary Greek with- 
NO. LXXIII.—N. 8. H 
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out comment or explanation. Meyer (from whom Mr. Alford 
has probably taken his note) thinks that wdyou being anarthrous 
would allow its quasi-epithet dé dvatoddy to be so also, and 
we observe that De Wette takes the same view, referring 
over-hastily to Winer, § 19,4. It is our conviction, that if 
that eminent scholar had more attentively scrutinized the ex- 
amples which Winer has adduced, he would not here have 
departed from the obvious construction. We cannot now 
enter into the discussion, but it appears to us that Winer has 
grouped together with his characteristic carelessness illusory 
quotations, and that the section above referred to enunciates a 
questionable rule. The simple question is, could two words, a 
preposition and a substantive, form an epithet, and be used as 
such with a substantive, without having the article prefixed ? 
Winer seems to shuffle; we say, No. Compare 2 Tim. i. 13; 
Titus iii. 5. Mr. Alford, however, must be deemed indifferent 
to the whole question, as he makes no comment, and attempts 
no defence, for a version which, to say the very /east, is doubtful. 

*S. Matthew iii. 12. od rd arvov a’rod. od... avdrod a very common 
redundancy. See Reff. ov is not “ whose,” which is implied in ro.’—P. 16. 

This is eminently wrong. We have had to speak before of 
the worthless marginal references; and here, if the reader will 
have the patience to turn to them, he will see that S. Matthew 
iv. 16 does not contain the pronouns alluded to, and is therefore 
irrelevant :—that S. Mark vii. 25, and Gen. i. 11, are so unhap- 
pily chosen, that they positively imply that 75 and od must be 
taken as ‘ whose’ in those passages ; and that Numbers xi. 21 is 
the only available reference to prove Mr. Alford’s first position, 
without disproving his second. Swo sibi gladio. Does Mr. 
Alford positively mean to say that od 6 Blos waxpds jv does not 
signify ‘ whdse life was long,’ because 6 Bios waxpos Hv can signify 
(if the subject be obvious) ‘Ais life was long?’ The note is 
absurd. 

‘S. Matthew viii. 12. 6 kdavOpds Kai 6 Bpvypos. The articles are here 
not possessive, as Middleton supposes, for that would give a sense having 
no definite meaning, and would be a rendering inadmissible after éora, 
which genéralizes the assertion; they rather impart the notoriety and 
eminence of the xi. x. 8p. Articulus insignis: in hac vita dolor nondum est 
dolor.—Bengel.’ 

This is not only a decidedly wrong, but a disingenuous 
comment. If Mr. Alford had here quoted Bishop Middleton 
fully, the reader would have been aware that the Bishop was 
not ignorant of Bengel’s interpretation; that he considered 
Bengel no scholar, and this interpretation of his as an addi- 
tional proof of the fact. As to it being a rendering inadmis- 
sible after éorau (!!), no remark need be made. We will only 
say in conclusion, to satisfy any reasonable doubters of the 
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certain truth of Bishop Middleton’s rendering, that if the 
former words T0 oxétos To éEedtepov refer to the darkness out- 
side the feasting-chamber, then must 6 xAavOyds refer to the 
guests excluded, and not to the interpretation of the figure. 

‘S. Matthew ix. 10. év ry oixia. From these words Greswell infers that 
the house was not that of Matthew, but that in which our Lord usually 
dwelt..... But surely the article might be used without any such signifi- 
cance, or designating any particular house; as would be very likely if 
Matthew himself is here narrator; (a similar mistake has been made in sup- 
posing ro motor, as in verse 1 and elsewhere, to mean some one particular 
ship, whereas it is generic / ! /)’—P. 64. 

It would be charitable to pass this note without comment; 
but we cannot. In the first place, the article used generically 
is nearly always with the plural; but granting that the singular 
is sometimes so used, what possible sense would 7d wdotov here 
make, if it meant the whole class of vessels,—ships in general? 
How could it be used for one indefinite vessel out of the whole 
class ? 

‘§. Matthew x. 12. rpyv oixiay, not the house of the worthy, &écos, for this 
would be sure to be worthy ; but any house! ’—P. 74. 

‘S. Matthew ix. 28. ray oixiav..... I conceive that 9 oikia need not 
mean any particular house, merely as we sometimes use the house, as 
opposed to the open air! ! !’—P. 68. 

No remark is necessary on the second passage. With regard 
to the first, there is not the slightest difficulty in the only — 
nation the article can admit, the house of him who is subse- 
quently found to be a&ws. They heard that he was before, and 
now prove it. 

‘ S. Mark ii. 26. émi ABiabap rod dpxtepéws. “In the time of Abiathar 
the high-priest,” not “during the high-priesthood of Abiathar;’’ but ¢his 
does not escape the difficulty ; for in 1 Sam. xxi., from which this account 
is taken, Ahimelech, not Abiathar, is the high-priest.’—P. 234, 

What docs Mr. Alford mean? Can he have read, and if so, 
can he have understood, Bishop Middleton’s note on this 
passage ? The very point of that note is to explain the difficulty 
of Ahimelech being the high-priest at the time. ’Emi ’ABid0ap 
apyvepéws would involve the difficulty under which Mr. Alford 
considers the passage to labour, viz. that Ahimelech was high- 
priest ; whereas the reading is éwi ’ABiaBap Tob apn tepeoss and 
is rightly explained by the bishop, ‘in the time of Abiathar, the 
well-known high-priest :’ just as an event in David’s youth 
—_ be said to have happened é7ri AaBié tot Bacihéws. Mr. 
Alford has certainly confused the two expressions, and has 
missed the very meaning the article is intended to convey. 

‘S. Luke vii. 38. As it stands, rots Saxpvor is “the tears which she 
shed,” not merely “her tears,” which would be Saxpvor only,’—P. 353. 
This is an extraordinary comment. How could she wet them 
with anybody else’s tears, or with her own, if she did not shed 
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them? There is no difference between the two expressions ; 
the article is of course used in its very common sense for the 
possessive pronoun. 

We add a few instances of Mr. Alford’s questionable inter- 
pretation of prepositions. 

© §. Mark i. 23. GvOpwros év mvedpare dxabapra; a man bound to, possessed 
by an evil spirit ; so xapa év rv. dy. Rom. xiv. 17.'—P. 229. 

It is not so much to the interpretation of év in the passage 
before us that we object, as to the parallel passage Mr. Alford 
has adduced. The quotation is evidently taken from De Wette, 
and without due consideration ; for De Wette himself rightly 
explains the passage from Romans to mean ‘joy which has its 
origin and foundation in the Holy Spirit; ’ (see Comment. in 
loc.;) and he appears to have adduced this passage, not to ¢llus- 
trate the use of €v in the passage in S. Mark, but to show that it 
is unnecessary to consider an ellipsis of «y. Hence Mr. 
Alford’s blunder; for it needs no demonstration that the same 
— of év cannot possibly be applied in the two passages : 
a man that ‘has his origin cr foundation in an unclean spirit,’ 
would be hardly the exact meaning Mr. Alford intends to 
assign. We should ourselves have been disposed to consider 
the preposition as indicating ‘subjection to,’ (see Meyer, in loc.) 
‘under the power of an evil spirit,’ if more decisive instances 
of this meaning could have been adduced in the New Testa- 
ment. The explanation of Fritzsche, of ‘intimate union and 
connexion,’ is fairly admissible; but it does not, in our opinion, 
express the exact shade of meaning, which here seems to be 
‘union with a superior influence.’ Compare S. Mark xii. 36. 
AaBié cizev év tv. ay. 

*S. Mark vi. 53. 7AOov éxi rhv yhv Tevnoaper. Off the land of Gennesa- 
reth, not fo. This is shown by what follows.’—P. 252. 

There is certainly nothing in what follows,—we suppose 
Mr. Alford alludes to mpocwpyic@ncav—to justify this inter- 
pretation. 

* S. Luke xiv. 81. BovAeverat, ei Suvards eotiw ev Séxa xtdiaow amavrjoa 
T@ pera cikoot xididdwv epxopévo..... “Can I, with (év, because it is ail 
that I have) my ten thousand, stand the charge of Him who cometh against 
me with (not ¢év, but pera, being only as many as He pleases to bring with Him 
for the purpose; see Psalm Ixviii. 17) twenty thousand.’ ’—P. 411. 

So then, when Hannah went up to Shiloh, év pooye@ rprerifovte 
(1 Sam. i. 24), we are to conclude that was all she was pos- 
sessed of; and although we are told (1 Mace. vii. 27) that 
Nicanor came to Jerusalem with a considerable force, we are to 
receive the statement with reservation, as he says in the 
ensuing verse 7£@ év avdpacw dréyors ; and so by this unguarded 
use of the preposition, lets out the secret, that a few men were 
the sum total of his army!! A more veritable mare’s-nest than 
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this distinction between év and pera was never yet discovered. 
The reference to the Psalms appears to be a misprint. ~ 

‘S$. John v. 2. éi +9 mpoBarixj. Probably “near the sheep-gate,” men- 
tioned by Nehemiah iii. 1, 32; xii. 39.’—P. 530. 

Why this deviation from the usual meaning of the prepo- 
sition ? 

These are a few samples of the want of grammatical accu- 
racy in Mr. Alford’s Commentary. It is not confined merely 
to the articles and prepositions, as we have observed indications 
of carelessness, if not ignorance, in other parts of speech ;— 
e.g. in 8. Mark ix. 12, in commenting on the words aroxaOtorTd 
mavrta, he speaks afterwards of Elias coming amoxaOtoravetv 
mavra; in 8. Luke xi. 54, he speaks of the Hellenistic use of 
évedpevo with accusative, when Demosthenes so uses it; but we 
have chosen our instances from those portions of language 
where looseness and inaccuracy are most to be deprecated, and 
where the sense is likely to be most seriously affected. We 
shall have some curiosity in seeing how Mr. Alford will thread 
his way through the tortuous meanings of the prepositions in 
S. Paul’s Epistles. 

We must now bring our notice to conclusion. It will be 
seen that we do not rate Mr. Alford’s labours very highly, 
nor do we consider this commentary as one that will ever 
be likely to occupy the attention of scholars. The young 
Germanizing part of our community will probably hang long 
and affectionately upon Mr. Alford’s expositions, and regard, 
with undiluted aversion, all persons like ourselves, who see in 
this bulky commentary only the traces of the limited study of a 
limited number of modern German authorities, and who can 
acknowledge in it little more ability than was necessary to make 
a florilegium of their comments, and little more diligence than 
was requisite to verify their references. Scholars will always 
go to the sources, especially when these sources are so few and 
so accessible. 

We congratulate Mr. Alford on his patience, his industry, 
and his diligence in verifying quotations, but more we cannot 
say. We congratulate his readers upon possessing a more read- 
able commentary than that of Dr. Bloomfield; and we may 
congratulate the students of the Holy Scriptures generally, on 
the evidences this work affords of. an awakened interest in 
Sacred Exegesis, which we earnestly hope may lead us to look 
forward for greater and more matured efforts; and may reveal 
to us the dawn of an era in our criticism of the Holy Gospels, 
when borrowed Prolegomena, provisional texts, and compiled 
notes are numbered among the things that have ceased to be, 
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Art. 1V.— Poems, by Hart Ley CoLerince ; with a Memoir of his 
Life, by his Brother. 2 vols. Moxon. 1851. 


Tue biographical sketch which will constitute to many the 
chief interest of the present volumes, must have been attended in 
its composition by more than the ordinary train of doubts and 
difficulties which at all times beset the biographer, especially when 
connected by near ties with his subject. The conflicting claims 
of uncompromising truth and filial or fraternal piety, which must 
now and then clash when the best of men is the object of 
inquiry, cannot fail to cause many a delicate dilemma, and cost 
the conscience some struggles; but commonly these are recon- 
ciled either by a prevailing conviction of the excellence of the 
character under review, which admits of candour in detail, or 
by a convenient laxity of principle in the writer, which obscures 
the sharp distinctions of right and wrong, and leaves him at 
liberty to slur over, to excuse, or to justify, as the case may be, 
every error the course of his narrative obliges him to touch 
upon. Neither of these alternatives facilitate the task in the 
present instance. The biographer, both in his personal and 
official character, is duly sworn to maintain the highest standard 
of faith and practice, nor shrinks from the requirements of a high 
profession ;_ while his subject, so near to him in blood and affec- 
tion, possessing so many claims to his sympathy and admiration, 
was nevertheless even notorious for his habitual breach of one 
of the simplest and most elementary moral restraints, giving 
himself up an almost unresisting victim to the most degrading 
form of excess. In fact, this very notoriety, at first sight so 
strong an argument against such an undertaking, may have 
been a leading motive for the brother’s assumption of the 
office of memorialist. All men knew wherein lay the weakness 
of this erring genius, but all men did not know his strength. 
There were redeeming points which strangers could not have 
supposed compatible with his form of error—a remarkable idio- 
syncrasy to be delineated, which seemed to remove his faults 
from the more vulgar form of degradation by a touch of eccen- 
tricity ; and for the biographer himself, we cannot be mistaken in 
supposing that there was the instinct of family feeling to be 
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relieved in setting forth the extraordinary array of intellectual 
= and powers, which, though rendered of small practical 

enefit to their possessor, could not be obscured or lose their 
charm under the most adverse influences; which, if they could 
not sustain him in their own elevation, at least gilded his fall, 
and seemed to set him distinct and apart from the common 
herd. In a certain sense it is clear that Hartley Coleridge’s 
friends could not help, not only loving him, but being proud 
ofhim. Not that this natural sentiment—for natural it is that 
men should always be proud of intellectual power in those 
belonging to them—has led to any results we need complain of. 
The brother has performed his task honestly as well as lovingly, 
with true feeling and delicacy, and yet with no desire to ex- 
tenuate the guilt itself. A perfectly impartial hand would 
probably have given the unhappy propensity a greater promi- 
nence in the narrative, but the rapid confession once for all,— 
whispered as it were in the ear of each reader,—which we have 
instead, has perhaps as great a moral influence. It will be felt 
that a brother, however stern a moralist, may well excuse him- 
self from any lengthened protest against a vice which all men 
agree to condemn. Fraternal affection places him in the posi- 
tion of an apologist; the moral aspect of the question being 
understood, his sense of the abstract guilt of habits of intem- 
perance being taken for granted, he has to make the best case he 
can in the individual instance of which he has to treat. There can 
be no possible objection to this. We are all so far in the posi- 
tion of the biographer; charity requires us to think the best we 
can of the sinner, while we abhor the sin; only this general rule 
includes a wide range, and does not allow us to indulge in 
choice and selection; it carries us beyond the eccentric genius 
who seems to have two distinct beings, the lofty and the degraded ; 
the first being the one on whom our thoughts involuntarily 
rest; and includes the poor unfortunate to whom low propen- 
sities are more natural, whose reasoning powers are feeble, 
who has no capability for merely intellectual gratifications, 
who, if he has sunk deep, at least has known no pure philosophic 
heights of thought to teach him contempt for earth-born plea- 
sures. And this we say for our own instruction and remem- 
brance as well as for that of others: for unquestionably the 
unfortunate subject of the present memoir did possess so many 
attractions—the picture given is in many points so engaging, he 
seemed in a sense so separate from the vice that enslaved him, 
was in man’s eyes so little contaminated by it,—he was, in fact, 
so interesting, that the temptation is strong to make an 
exception in his favour, to judge him by a different law, to make 
excuses for him on the ground of certain constitutional pecu- 
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liarities, without reckoning the counterbalancing advantages 
which his lot embraced; so that there is danger of the sin itself a 
little receding from our view, insensibly changing from a crime 
into a misfortune, under the influence of mingled sympathy 
with his turn of thought, admiration for his talents, pity for his 
continual remorse, and respect for the unaffected religious feel- 
ing which his writings display. 

With the safeguard of such precautions we feel that a debt is 
owing to Mr. Coleridge for not having shrunk from a painful 
and difficult task. Not only have we a more than commonly 
interesting memoir, but one more than commonly instructive 
and suggestive. Richardson’s heroine, towards the end of her 
career, confesses that in her early youth she had proudly hoped 
to be an example to her sex, but finds at its close that her real 
use and purpose has been as a warning; and it is as a warning 
that Hartley Coleridge must take his place in our minds—that 
the thought of him may act as a check to ambitious hopes from 
youthful promise, as an evidence of the powerlessness of mere 
intellectual gifts to enable their possessor to sustain any moral 
elevation- as a proof how unavailing for self-government are 
mere thoughts of religion which do not grow at once into acts. 

What propitious genius could shower down a greater con- 
fluence of gifts and influences than seemed to surround this child 
of promise? A father whose rare depth of thought was equalled 
only by his matchless powers of expression—the eloquent phi- 
losopher pouring out benedictions on his first-born—that father’s 
friend the poet of the age, and a poet for all ages, drawing 
inspiration from the wonderful child, and giving it back in pro- 
phecy; a life passed amid the fairest and grandest scenes of 
nature, far removed from all rude and vulgar associations; and 
in the child himself a vivid fancy, a keen thoughtfulness, a pre- 
mature intelligence, hereditary genius, and a heart to love and 
feel all pure and holy things. What fair-shining, fruitful, long 
hours of day, what splendours of sun-setting, might not be fore- 
told from so glorious a morning, which yet was obscured by an 
uglier ‘cloud,’ a baser ‘ rack,’ than the poet could have dreamed 
of when he sadly pictured degradation! Let no one covet for 
his darling an exemption from the world’s common lot of trials, 
—a hot-house cultivation, a shelter from rude winds and the sea- 
son’s inclemency;—too many immunities from the every day lot 
are worse than too few. What was it in the end that this child’s 
life was ushered in by sonnets and fair auguries; that his infant 
cries were hushed in moonbeams, by nightingales’ songs; that 
his gambols were watched by admiring genius interpreting them 
into deepest and purest poetry; that wise men pondered over 
his childish sayings, and speculated on the philosophy in his 
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mysterious doubts and perplexities; that even his dreams were 
chronicled ; and all this not in the inferior vanity which exults 
in a prodigy, but from motives which have made the obser- 
vations and deductions really profitable and important? But it 
is time to turn from generalities to the subject of our memoir,— 
from regrets at the fall from what might have been, to the pic- 
ture set before us of what was. 

Hartley Coleridge, the eldest son of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, was born at Clevedon, on the Bristoi Channel, on the 
19th September, 1796. 


‘The singularity of his appearance, by which he was distinguished 
through life, and which, together with the shortness of his stature, (possibly 
attributable in some measure to his premature birth,) had a marked 
influence upon the formation of his character, was apparent from the first, 
though he grew up to be a pretty and engaging child. His father, in the 
ex sand ea entitled “ Frost at Midnight,” addresses him as his “ Babe 
so beautiful.” 


‘ Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the intersperséd vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought! 

My Babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look on thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore 
And in far other scenes! For I was rear’d 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely, but the sky and,stars. 
But thou, my Babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language which thy God 

Utters, Who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in Himself. 

Great universal Teacher! He shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask.’ 

His childhood proved to the highest degree susceptible of 
such influences ; as his brother says —‘ By nature as well as cir- 
cumstances he was the poet-child of a poet-father.’ The first 
anecdote of his conscious babyhood does justice to his high 
lineage. When he was first taken to London, being then a 
child in arms, and saw the lamps, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! now I 
‘know what the stars are; they are lamps that have been good 
‘upon earth, and have gone up into heaven.’ ‘ 

Hartley was four years old when his father removed from the 
south to Cumberland. Greta Hall, well known as the residence 
of Robert Southey, was then building by Mr. Jackson, of whom 
mention is ‘made in Southey’s life. It was originally planned 
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that Coleridge should share this house with him—an arrange- 
ment which had a great influence on Hartley’s childhood, for 
when his father’s health obliged him to leave the north, and 
Southey took his friend’s place at Greta Hall, the child was left 
under the same roof with his gifted uncle, and in the direct 
charge of Mr. Jackson and his housekeeper, who had become 
devotedly attached to him, and we may infer, spoiled him by 
‘ unlimited “acy song That he was a remarkable child at 
this time, filling those who watched him with mingled love and 
hope and fear—any thoughts, in fact, but plans of common- 
place discipline and good management—we may learn from the 
beautiful lines of Wordsworth, not too celebrated or well known 
to have a place when their subject himself is before us. 


TO H. C. 
SIX YEARS OLD, 


‘O THOU! whose fancies from afar are brought ; 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol ; 
Thou fairy voyager! that dost float 
In such clear water that thy Boat 
May rather seem 
To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 
Suspended on a stream as clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 
O blessed Vision! happy Child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest, 

But when she sat within the touch of thee. 

O too industrious foliy ! 

O vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite ; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 
What hast to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow? 

Thou art a dew-drop which the morn brings forth, 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trail’d along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no fore- warning gives; 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife 

Slips in a moment out of life..—Worpswortn. 


These lines seem to have had an almost haunting effect on 
those who watched the after life of this ‘fairy voyager ;’ as they 
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saw how the character of his childhood never left him, and what 
was enchanting in infancy grew into something strange and 
mis-shapen from being retained beyond the fresh period of un- 
thinking infancy. For everything is beautiful in his time, and 
childhood cannot be protracted into youth (except in the inno- 
cence which characterises it); its purposeless, wandering, merely 
impulsive being cannot be retained beyond the natural term, 
without implying some weakness, either in the will or the con- 
stitution of the mind. What Hartley’s singular powers of mind 
were at this time we learn from an extract from Mr. Henry 


Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 


‘ Afterwards stepped to Charles Lamb’s. Coleridge there. A short 
but interesting conversation on German metaphysics. C. related some 
curious anecdotes of his son Hartley, whom he represented to be a most 
remarkable child, a deep thinker in his infancy. He tormented himself in 
his attempts to solve the problems that would equally torment the full- 
grown man, if the world and its cares and pleasures did not distract his 
attention. Hartley, when about five years old, was asked a question about 
himself being called Hartley. “ Which Hartley?” asked the boy. “ Why! 
is there more than one Hartley?” “ Yes,” he replied, “ there’s a deal 
of Hartleys.” “How so?” “ There's Picture-Hartley”’ (Haslett had 
painted a portrait of him), “ and Shadow-Hartley, and there’s Echo-Hartley, 
and there’s Catch-me-fast-Hartley ;’’ at the same time time seizing his 
own arm with the other hand very eagerly, an action which shows that 
his mind must have been drawn to reflect on what Kant calls the great and 
inexplicable mystery, viz. that a man should be both his own subject and 
object, and that these two should be one. 

‘At the same early age, continued Coleridge, Hartley used to be in 
agony of thought, puzzling himself about the reality of existence. As 
when some one said to him “ It is not now; but it isto be.” “ But,” 
said he, “if it is to be, itis.” Perhaps this confusion of thought lay not 
merely in the imperfection of language. Hartley, when a child, had no 
pleasure in things; they made no impression on him till they had under- 
gone a process in his mind, and were become thoughts or feelings,’ —Me- 
moir, p. XXvii. 

As Mr. Coleridge says, the tendency to metaphysical restr is 
common in children. Most of us probably can remember when 
the mysteries of our being—before we had, as it were, got used 
to existence, and new things were continually presenting them- 
selves to our mind—perplexed us much more than they do now, 
when we take wonderful things as a matter of course: but also 
this child was placed very much in circumstances to encourage 
this habit of thought. What are called hereditary tendencies 
are as often derived after our birth, through the simple agency 
of the senses, as by the more subéle influence which is generally 
understood by the expression; and seeds of certain trains of 
thought may be, and probably often are, laid at an age too 
early for those that plant them to have any idea of what they 
are doing. The conversation that would greet Hartley’s infant 
ears would be ofa metaphysical character, and he might catch the 
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knack of it long before he could follow in any direct sense the 
meaning of the words spoken. Possibly it may not be well for 
children to hear much deep talk, if, that is, they have any turn 
for understanding it, for in most instances there is a native 
healthful power of resistance and rejection of what is hard and 
crabbed, which protects from this danger. It needs a mature 
mind, and a will and principles confirmed and strengthened by 
direct precept and simple uninquiring faith, to stand the shock 
of metaphysics, that analysing of facts and principles and 
motives, which seems so often to remove the hard, strong lines 
of demarcation between good and evil, and make a debateable 
ground of palliations, affinities, excuses, and detractions, obscur- 
ing the path which seemed at a distance so clear; as natural 
philosophers lose their disgust for what is revolting to the 
uneducated senses, in their skill in resolving every hateful sight 
of decomposition, each evil odour, to the chemical elements of 
which it is composed. It is well that we should learn to love 
what is cleanly, and hate what is foul and impure, before we 
attain knowledge, good and true in itself, but neither good nor 
true to us, if it interferes with our distinct appreciation of clean- 
liness and impurity, or abates one tittle of our love and abhor- 
rence for these antagonistic qualities. The habit, as an exercise 
of the understanding, did not grow upon him; his childhood and 
boyhood were rather distinguished by fancy and invention; such 
invention, that is, as a child is capable of, which is more a rapid 
adaptation of all newly-acquired knowledge to his purpose than 
anything really original; a talent only remarkable in the degree in 
which he possessed it, in the hold it had over him, to the literal 
confusion to his own mind between fact and fiction, and above 
all, in the power he possessed of conveying his dreams to others 
in clear animated language. We will not suspect our readers of 
forgetting their own childhood so far, or suppose it to have been 
so dull and uninspired, as to apologise for introducing them to 
the fairy land of this young genius, as recorded by his brother, 
and thus giving each one an opportunity of comparing it with 
his own. 

‘ The autumn of the year (1807, when Hartley was ten or eleven years 
old,) he spent at Bristol with his maternal grandmother, where he joined his 
mother, his little sister, and myself. It is now that my own recollections 
of my brother begin to be distinct and continuous. From this time for the 
next eight years—how large a portion of those first twenty years, which have 
been truly said to constitute a full half of the longest life !—I was his con- 
stant companion at home and at school, at work and at play, if he could 
ever have been said to have played : by day and by night we read together, 
talked together, slept together. ‘Thus I became the depositary of all his 
tioughts and feelings, and in particular of that strange dream of life, which, 
as above mentioned, he led in the cloud land of his fancy. It will not be 
thought strange if I linger over this period, the most remarkable, and, as it 
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proved, by far the happiest of his mortal existence; nor, considering the ob- 
ject of this narrative, do I think an apology necessary for the following details. 
At a very early period of his childhood, of which he had himself a distinct 
though visionary remembrance, he imagined himself to foresee a time when, 
in a field that lay close to the house in which he lived, a small cataract would 
burst forth, to which he gave the name of Jug-force. The banks of the 
stream thus created soon became populous—a region—a realm ; and, as the 
vision spread in ever-widening circles, it soon overflowed as it were the narrow 
spot in which it was originally generated, and Jugforcia, disguised under 
the less familiar appellation of Ejuxria, became an island continent, with its 
own attendant isles—a new Australia, or newest Sea-land—if it were not 
rather a reflection of old Europe projected from the clouds on some wide 
ocean somewhere Taken as a whole, the Ejuxrian world presented 
a complete analogon to the world of fact, so far as it was known to Hartley, 
complete in all its parts; furnishing a theatre and scene of action, with 
dramatis persone and suitable machinery, in which day after day for the 
space of long years he went on evolving the complicated drama of exist- 
ence. There were many nations, continental and insular, each with its 
separate history, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary; its forms of religion 
and government, and specific national character When at length 
a sense of unreality was forced upon him, and he felt himself obliged to 
account for his knowledge of and connexion with this distant land, he had 
a story (borrowed from the “ Abrabian Nights’’) of a great bird, by which 
he was transported to and fro. But he recurred to these explanations with 
reluctance, and got out of them as quickly as possible. Once I asked him 
how it came that his absence on these occasions was not observed, but he 
was angry and mortified, and I never repeated the experiment.’—Memoir, 
p. XXXv. . 


Looking back upon the strength of the illusion which seemed 
to possess him, and his unwillingness to believe it a dream, we 
may feel that in these lay whatever danger there might be in 
yielding to such fancies. Most children, as we have said, have 
a region of their own to expatiate in; but the healthy vigorous 
mind knows when it is indulging in illusions, and likes them 
because they are illusions over which it has unlimited power and 
mastery, which it can take up and lay down at will. It is best 
too, we believe, for this region of fancy to be a secret posses- 
sion—a treasure held within the inmost mind, which bashful- 
ness, and, indeed, the absence of all temptation to seek a 
confidant, must keep for ever closed from the outer world, with 
something of the same sense of snugness and exclusiveness 
which made the garden cf the poet seem so charming :— 

‘ And what alone did all the rest surpass, 
The sweet possession of the fairy place; 
Single and conscious to myself alone, 
Of pleasures to the excluded world unknown.’ 
Not, of course, but that such things must be according to the 
natural temperament, and no checking or suppression of fancies 
from without could avail for the want of that native reserve 
we are advocating. But to return to this terra incognita :— 


‘ In truth, I was willingly beguiled. His usual mode of introducing the 
subject was, “ Derwent,” calling me by my name, (for these disclosures 
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in latter years were made to me alone,) “I have had letters and papers 
from Ejuxria;’’ then came his budget of news, with appropriate reflections, 
his words flowing on in an exhaustless stream, and his countenance bearing 
witness to the inspiration—shall I call it?—by which he was agitated. 
Nothing could exceed the seriousness of his manner, and doubtless of his 
feelings. He was, I am persuaded, utterly unconscious of invention ; and 
if the early age in which this power was exercised be remarkable, the late 
period to which it was continued was not less so. I have reason to believe 
that he continued the habit mentally from time to time after he left school, 
and of course had no longer a confidant—in this, as in many other ways, 
continuing a child.’— Memoir, p. xxxix. 

Another witness to this habit of mind is found in the recollec- 
tions of a still earlier age: recorded by Mrs. Basil Montagu, 
who says in a letter of recent date:— 

‘ He was a most extraordinary childy exhibiting at six years old the most 
surprising talent for invention. At eight years of age he had found a spot 
upon the globe which he peopled with an imaginary nation, gave them 
a name, a language, laws, and a senate, where he framed long speeches, 
which he f¢ranslated, he said, for my benefit, and for the benefit of my 
neighbours, who climbed the garden-wall to listen to this surprising child, 
whom they supposed to be reciting pieces from memory. About this time 
he wrote a tragedy, and, being at a loss in winding up the catastrophe, 
applied to his father, who excited his indignation by treating the matter 
too lightly, when he said “he should inform the public that the only bad 
lines in the tragedy were written by Mr. Coleridge senior!” He called 
this nation the “ Ejuxrii;” and one day when walking very pensively, 
I asked him what ailed him, he said, ‘“‘ My people are too fond of war, and 
I have just made an eloquent speech to the senate, which has not made any 
impression on them, and to war they will go.” ’"—Memoir, p. xxxiii. 

His seriousness, amusing as it must have been at the time, 
and contrasting him favourably to ordinary observers from the 
common run of children, had no doubt to do with the unreal, un- 
practical part of his character; he seemed not to be able to dis- 
tinguish between reality and pretence. As we have said, 
children should know the ground they tread on, fancy should be 
fancy, play should be play with them as with their elders. In 
the common sense of the word, his brother says he never played. 
At first sight, it is remarkable that this should be said emphati- 
cally of the man who in after life never worked, i.e. never 
steadily pursued or carried through any undertaking. But any 
one who watches children at play will understand how the 
practical element of the character is developed in it. Every 
thought is there acted upon and worked out. It is the very re- 
verse of mere talk and theory. Mimic business in fact—the fun 
lying in its not being real business—is the subject matter of 
play, and, much more than book learning—we do not speak of 
application—trains and qualifies the mind to take its place in 
life, and do the external work set before it. But why dwell on 
these thoughts, when there is so little practical to be done. It 
is hard to make a serious child a merry one, or to persuade 
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a boy into being fond of play who does not by nature like it ; 
he will creep back to his dreams and his books in spite of our 
well-meant endeavours; and much more would it be vain and 
worse than useless to establish in our own mind any rigid 
standard, the departure from which shall cast shadows and fore- 
bodings over any harmless peculiarity of mind, which it is 
impossible to change or reduce to our ideal: but the lesson 
which we believe may be learnt from the instance before us is, 
to desire for our children a full measure of ordinary gifts, rather 
than more brilliant extraordinary ones—to cultivate in them 
the qualities natural to their age, more than others which seem 
to go beyond them—and to be fully satisfied when we see them 
children in the simplest sense of the word, without longing for 
premature evidence of intellect. For even taking the lowest 
ground—which to a Christian worldly ambition ought to appear— 
ordinary gifts are more important to the formation of a great 
character than extraordinary ; a man to be great must possess 
all the qualities in full development of our common nature— 
there must be this foundation of brotherhood and sympathy 
with universal man, on which superadd as many peculiar powers 
as you please. But universal qualities are the wood and stone 
of the human temple; they must be reared symmetrically, before 
the painting and sculpture, the gold and gems, can be seen as 
they ought to be, and without these fitly joined together we can 
make no harmonious display of our fine things; while the 
solid structure of ordinary humanity we have pictured is com- 
paratively independent of its costly decorations, and may form 
a very fine building without them. All are ready to grant this 
when men have reached maturity; but children are estimated, 
and perhaps unavoidably so, by what they can do—what their 
capabilities are ; and thus arises the constant disappointment in 
clever children—a disappointment unjust to them, for they really 
fulfil their promise. But men will not learn by experience, they 
will suppose that a child’s cleverness promises too much. We 
look for the crowning power of manliness to come as it were of 
course, and are surprised to find the clever boy grow up only 
clever, in no sense our ideal of a man, and passed in the race by 
his less brilliant and forward companion, whose youth had 
attracted no attention because he was only a boy, of whom 
nothing could be said but that he had the qualities characteristic 
of a boy, i.e. which a boy ought to have; which, however, grow 
into the qualities that a man ought not to be without. In this 
view, a boy’s companions, in their estimate of him, often prove 
much truer prophets than his teachers, unless their acquaintance 
with him is intimate, and their observation extended beyond 
the schoolroom. But to return. 
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It is remarkable that invention, for which his childhood 
seemed most distinguished, ceased to be his characteristic as life 
advanced. His original turn of thought and expression found 
utterance in treating of the actual, not in framing a world of 
their own. When it was forced upon him that his ‘ Ejuxria’ 
was not real, he cared no longer for such regions. The one tale 
of fancy which his poems contains is not to our minds happily 
conceived, ‘ Leonard and Susan,’ belonging neither to nature 
nor the imagination, and the incidents being at once hacknied 
and improbable. Nor did his premature devotion to politics in 
his ideal world have more permanent influence over his tastes. 
The mind that in infancy was full of senates and armies, and 
dreamed of ruling nations, found its most fitting and congenial 
exercise in after life in purely speculative subjects, and matters 
of taste; or in dwelling with fond remorseful love on the yet 
unstained innocence of childhood; the charms of domestic life, 
from which he felt himself excluded, the influence of nature 
and friendship, which through all his deviations held their sway 
over him; and in religious musings and self-questionings; unreal 
perhaps so far as they ended in themselves, but genuine and 
expressive, and containing many a useful lesson, as well as 
pathetic plea for our own interest and sympathy. 

When the age for school came the two brothers were placed 
as day-scholars under the tuition of the Rev. John Dawes, of 
Ambleside, of whom Mr. Ccleridge gives a warm eulogy. They 
were lodged at a hamlet, a mile from the town, for the sake of 
being near their father’s friend, Charles Lioyd, whose sons were 
their schoolfellows. 


‘ Domestic supervision, or at least control, we had none; we lived with 
an elderly woman, the daughter of a Westmoreland statesman, and her son, 
a man of some education, originally intended ‘for the Church,” but now 
a maltster, who, in a rough simple way, took good care of us, and to whom 
we became much attached. But our freedom out of school-hours was un- 
limited; our play-place was the hill-side, the river bank, or the broad 
bosom of the lake, and our bounds the furthest point to which our inclina- 
tions led, or our strength would carry us. Some time afterwards we were 
joined by two companions, sons of a Liverpool merchant, who had built 
a house in Grasmere ; and certain it is that the licence we enjoyed, how- 
ever perilous it might have been under other circumstances, was never 
abused during the whole time it lasted, some eight or nine years, by any 
one of the party. No harm came of it either to body or mind, but, as 
I believe, much good to both. My brother, however, employed his liberty 
in a very different way from any of his schoolfellows—he. never played. 
He was, indeed, incapable of the adroitness and presence of mind required in 
the most ordinary sports. His uricle (Southey) used to tell him he had 
two left hands. Hence, he was much alone, passing his time in reading, 
ager dreaming to himself, or talking his dreams to others. One friend 
he had, a resident in the town, not a schoolfellow, Robert Jameson, to 


whom he afterwards addressed a series of beautiful sonnets, but, with this 
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exception, he had strictly speaking no mates, and formed no friendships. 
He stood apart, admired and beloved by all, but without intimacy. He could 
do nothing with or for his schoolfellows, except to construe their lessons 
and to tell them tales. 

‘In the latter capacity he stood, I believe, quite alone. Other boys may 
have displayed more invention, and perhaps greater originality, though 
none such have come under my own observation; but what he did, his 
achievement, if I may so express myself, as a story teller was unique. It 
was not by a series of tales, but by one continuous tale, regularly evolved, 
and possessing a real unity, that he enchained the attention of his audi- 
tors night after night as we lay in bed, (for time and place, as well as the 
manner in which he carried on his witchery, might have been adopted from 
Scheherezade,) for a space of years, and not unfrequently for hours toge- 
ther. This enormous romance, far exceeding in length, I should suppose, 
the compositions of Calprenede, Scudery, or Richardson, though delivered 
without premeditation, had a progressive story, with many turns and com- 
plications, with salient points returning at intervals, with a suspended 
interest varying in intensity, and occasionally wrought up to a very high 
pitch, and at length a final catastrophe and conclusion. Whether, in the 
sense of Aristotle, it could be said to have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end; whether there was perfect consistency and subordination of parts, I will 
not trust my recollection to decide. ‘There was certainly a great variety of 
persons sharply characterised, who appeared on the stage in combination, 
and not merely in succession. In the conception of these, my impression is 
that very considerable power was evinced. He spoke without hesitation 
in language as vivid as it was flowing. This power of improvisation he 
lost, or conceived himself to lose, when he began the practice of written 
composition. The moral of the tale, though neither very original nor par- 
ticularly edifying, was characteristic both of himself and of the time. It 
turned upon the injustice of society, and the insufficiency of conventional 
morals to determine the right or wrong of particular actions.’—Memoir, p. 1. 


This remarkable power did not set him much above his school- 
fellows in acquiring the art of written composition, which he 
had to learn, as others must, ‘his peculiar powers seeming to 
have been suspended during the operation ;’ but what cost him 
pains he retained, and his style, the result of labour and study, 
was very felicitous, which perhaps modes of writing acquired 
readily, seldom are. The singular advantage of this period, 
indeed of the whole period of his youth, has yet to be dwelt 
upon, if seeming advantages can be numbered as such in his 
case. 


‘It was among the advantages never to be forgotten of our school days, 
that we had the opportunity of constant intercourse with Mr. Wordsworth 
and his family. It was in the library at Allan Bank, in the vale of Gras- 
mere, where the great bard at that time resided, that Hartley carried on 
his English studies, and acquired, in a desultory manner, a taste for literary 
inquiries, and no inconsiderable amount of knowledge. This privilege was 
continued after Mr. Wordsworth had removed his residence to Rydal. It 
was at this early period that he became acquainted with the poet, now pro- 
fessor Wilson, then residing at his beautiful seat, Elleray, on the banks of 
Windermere, who became from that time, and continued to the last, one of 
his kindest friends. In his later years my brother looked back upon the 
hours he spent at Elleray as among the happiest of his life. He has him- 
NO. LXXIII.—N. 8. I 
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self recorded the pleasure and profit which he derived from his visits at 
New Brathay, the seat of John Harding, Esq., a gentleman of varied 
accomplishments, and most engaging manners. . . . His intercourse 
with Lloyd was neither less delightful nor less instructive. It was so, 
rather than by a regular course of study, that he was educated ;—by 
desultory reading, by the living voice of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, 
Lloyd, Wilson, and De Quincey,—and again, by homely familiarity with 
town’s folk, and country folk, of every degree; lastly, by daily recurring 
hours of solitude ;—by lonely wanderings with the murmurs of the Brathay 
in his ear.’— Memoirs, p. lv. 


‘It will surely be asked,’ continues the biographer, ‘ what 
‘ came of this? in entering as he now must on the painful part 
of his history, ‘not without great searchings of heart.’ From 
1814, when Hartley left school, the brothers were separated, 
and only met for short periods, and at long intervals, for the 
rest of their lives. Mr. Coleridge ceases therefore to speak 
from his own memory, and is dependent for the rest of his 
account on his brother’s private memoranda, and the information 
of others. The following remarks in closing his own personal 
recollections imply, we think, more than he himself seems to 
infer, that Hartley's character permanently suffered for want of 
early discipline. The liberty of their early school days, though 
it resulted in no errors or excesses which needed correction, 
no doubt fostered that impatience of constraint which he 
describes, and those other morbid indications of want of self- 
control. The intercourse with gifted men which distinguished 
his boyhood, while it developed certain faculties, perhaps pre- 
maturely, in no way acted instead of authority. There seems 
to have been wanting the salutary check to his own excitable 
nature of a will more powerful than his own, which, without 
the direct sense of constraint, would force him, by the bonds of 
habit and affection, to follow its dictates, and not leave him 
at that critical period to follow unrestrained the impulse of each 
moment. Yet it is true, as his brother says, that subsequent 
events alone suggest such reflections. The history of his boy- 
hood, as it stands alone, is certainly an attractive one, and he 
must have been bent on evil prophecies who could have foretold 
so sad a conclusion to it. 


‘A word before I proceed, of one serious import. My brother's life 
at school was so blameless, he seemed, and was, not merely so simple, 
tender-hearted, and affectionate, but so truthful, dutiful, and thoughtful,— 
so religious, if not devout, that if his after years had run in a happier 
course, the faults of his boyhood might well have been overlooked, and 
nothing seen but that which promised good. An eye sharpened for closer 
observation may in the retrospect descry the shadow of the coming cloud. 
A certain infirmity of will, the specific evil of his life, had already shown 
itself. His sensibility was intense, and he had not wherewithal to control 
it. He could not open a letter without trembling; he shrank from mental 
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pain; he was beyond measure impatient of constraint. He was liable to 
paroxysms of rage, often the disguise of pity, self-accusation, or other 
painful emotion,—anger it could hardly be called—during which he bit his 
arm or finger violently. He — as it were, unconsciously to slight 
temptations, slight in themselves, and slight to him, as if swayed by 
a mechanical impulse apart from his own volition. It looked like an 
organic defect,—a congenital imperfection. I do not offer this as an 

i There are mysteries in our moral nature upon which we can 
only pause and doubt.’— Memoir, p. lix. 


By the help of friends and relations, who came forward 
through Mr. Southey’s intervention, Hartley, a year after leav- 
ing school, went to Oxford as scholar er post-master of 
Merton, his father being at this time in no conditien to afford 
his son any pecuniary assistance. There remains little record 
of his early college life, but mention is made of college friend- 
ships of that period which did honour to his choice, and from 
one of these friends we have the first mention of those rare con- 
versational powers into which the improvisations of his boyhood 
issued. In a letter from the Rev. Alexander Dyce, dated 1849, 
we read :— 


‘“TfI had known Hartley later in his career, perhaps something painful 
might have mingled with my recollections of him; but I remember him 
only as a young man who possessed an intellect of the highest order, with 
great simplicity of character, and considerable oddity of manner. 

‘ « His extraordinary powers as a converser (or rather a declaimer) pro- 
cured for him numerous invitations to what are called at Oxford ‘wine par- 
ties.’ He knew that he was expected to talk, and talking was his delight. 
Leaning his head on one shoulder, turning up his dark bright eyes, and swing- 
ing backwards and forwards in his chair, he would hold forth by the hour, 
(for no one wished to interrupt him,) on whatever subject might have been 
started—either of literature, politics, or religion—with an et, sept of 
thought, a force of illustration, and a facility and beauty of expression, which 
I question if any man then living, except his father, could have surpassed. 

‘« T have reason to believe that this display of eloquence did him some 
harm eventually at the University. Reports were rife that he was fond of 
inveighing against all Establishments, (a more unpardonable offence than 
his having been seen in his cap and gown buying a pennyworth of apples 
from an old woman in Oriel-lane,) and very probably he had given cause 
for such reports being spread abroad by matter-of-fact persons, who could 
not distinguish between what he said when truth was his sole object, and 
what he uttered when he declaimed merely to show his ingenuity in argu- 
ment. I have little doubt he was no more serious in those supposed 
attacks on ‘ Church and State,’ than he was when he maintained (as I 
have heard him do) that ages of darkness would again prevail in Europe, 
to the destruction of literature and the arts, (a catastrophe which the dis- 
covery of printing has rendered impossible ;) or when he gravely asserted 
that, for all we know, dogs may have a language of smell, and that what is to 
our organs a very disagreeable odour, may be to canine organs a most 
beautiful poem.” ’—Memoir, p. \xiv. 


_ The poet calls beauty ‘dono infelice,’ the unhappy gift; but 
its temptations, as far as experience shows us, are small com- 
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pared to those which attend the gift of the tongue—a ready 
flow of eloquent expression. It is hard to say anything against 
fine talking—the most enchanting of all accomplishments—the 
most invigorating of all refreshments and relaxations to the 
listener, and a perfectly lawful exercise of the understanding, if 
kept within due bounds, to the imparter of this high pleasure. 
Yet we would ask our readers, each in his own sphere, if he 
has ever known man or woman celebrated as a talker without 
being manifestly the worse for it, and failing conspicuously, and 
evidently from this cause, in one or more of the most important 
duties of his or her station. There is something in the power 
of enchaining the attention of others, of carrying them along, of 
moving, persuading, convincing at will, by the immediate con- 
tact of oral intercourse, which, as man is constituted, proves to 
be one of the most dangerous of all gifts,—one which has the 
most direct tendency to separate words from deeds, thought 
from action,—to reduce all those faculties which were designed 
to enlighten the path of duty to mere engines of barren display. 
Many reasons may be found for this, the fact being, however 
unwillingly, granted; but this is not the place for a lengthened 
treatise on the abuse of the tongue,—not that tediously profuse 
exercise of it which brought down Bishop Butler’s reprehension 
in one of the wittiest pieces of gravity, or gravest specimens 
of wit, which perhaps our language affords; but on the more 
brilliant abuse of this member,—the indifference it engenders to 
perfect truth, in the aim to produce present effect, or in mere 
wanton exercise of sway over the mind of the listener, showing 
how easily right and wrong may be made to change places by 
those who have the skill to do it,—and in the consequent vanity 
which makes the man of many words in his turn swayed by the 
applause and sympathy of et ety instead of by the dictates of 
conscience, and the approbation of his own heart. In the par- 
ticular instance before us, however, his brother exonerates him 
from the charge of want of purpose, if we may so consider it, in 
his friend’s account of his undergraduate disquisitions; his in- 
vectives against establishments were no mere oratorical displays, 
but the abiding thoughts of his heart. 


‘Though far from a destructive in politics, he was always keenly alive 
to what he supposed to be the evils and abuses of the existing state of 
things both in Church and State; while he remained constant in his alle- 
giance to what he believed to be the essentials of both. He was neither a 
High Churchman nor a high Tory; but views similar to his, in many par- 
ticulars, have since been adopted by a class of ardent and generous 
reformers who claim both names, On these points his creed was early 
formed, and never changed. It differed in some important points from 
mine, which I mention, once for all, to prevent misapprehension. On all 
subjects he spoke his mind, often, through whim or impatience, more than 
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his mind freely, without regard to consequences. This, at the time of 
which we are speaking, helped to bring him into trouble. Soon afterwards 
he bought the privilege of impunity at a very dear rate.'—Memoir, p. Ixvi. 


Few of our readers, probably, are ignorant to what this allu- 
sion refers, for poor Hartley Coleridge’s errors and their conse- 
quences were distinguished by an unusual publicity. But we 
have not yet arrived at this painful conclusion of his Oxford 
career. In his examination for his degree he passed with credit, 
being placed in the second class as a sort of compromise amongst 
the examiners, some of whom would have given him a first, in 
consideration of his evident talent and varied knowledge, while 
others saw such deficiencies in his scholarship as only merited a 
fourth. The distinctions that examiners can bestow were, how- 
ever, dear to him only so far as they could win him the appro- 
bation and notice of a very different tribunal. It was one of 
the young poet’s peculiarities—or must we call it weaknesses ?— 
to desire ardently to ‘stand well in the opinion of the other 
sex.’ If it was carried to the point of weakness it was at best 
an amiable and attractive one, and is evidenced by so much 
simple, and pure unselfish feeling, as constitutes one of the great 
charms of his poetry, and of such indications of his domestic 
life as are given to us. The singularity of his person, and his 
subsequent irregularities, precluded the hope to his sensitive 
mind of any return of this sentiment. Once or twice, ‘in brief 
periods of dear delusion,’ this feeling centered in a particular 
object, but never found expression to the object of his particular 
regard. The habit of his mind was rather to be in love with 
the fair and good qualities of the gentler sex wherever he 
saw them; and in return the ladies seem to have felt for him 
that sympathising compassion and regard which, as far as human 
influence could have power, had most sway over him. He 
valued this general kindness for what it was worth, but it 
could not satisfy such yearnings as are conveyed constantly in 
his writings for a particular exclusive regard, and are feelingly 
expressed in the following lines :— 

‘ The earliest wish I ever knew 
Was woman’s kind regard to win; 


I felt it long ere passion grew, 
Ere such a wish could be a sin. 


‘ And still it lasts; the yearning ache 
No cure has found, no comfort known ; 
If she did love, ’twas for my sake, 
She could not love me for her own.’—Poems, p. 42. 


Connected with this sentiment was a certain morbid vanity 
alternately taking the aspect of love of display and craving for 
sympathy, which his brother attributes to the singularities of 
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his mind and constitution throwing him back upon himself in 
undue self-contemplation. Of this he has shown an amusing 
consciousness in the following confession, written in after years, 
but which we place here in connexion with his Oxford career. 


««T very much doubt the expediency of English verse prizes at the Uni- 
versities. ‘That the poems produced on these occasions are not always of 
first-rate excellence is no great objection; but the train of feeling they 
induce, is alien from the course of academical study, and the public recita- 
tion before the assembled beauties of commencements and commemora- 
tions, is too intoxicating for any but mathematical heads to bear. I verily 
believe that I should have gone crazy, silly-mad with vanity, had I 
obtained the prize for my ‘ Horses of Lysippus.’ It was almost the only 
occasion in my life wherein I was keenly disappointed, for it was the only 
one upon which I felt any confident hope. I had made myself very sure of 
it, and the intelligence that not I, but Macdonald, was the lucky man, 
absolutely stupified me. Yet I contrived for a time to lose all sense 
of my own misfortunes, in exultation for Burton’s success. Poor, dear 
Burton! how calmly he took it, rejoicing chiefly in the pleasure his 
honours would afford to his mother and sister; though perhaps another 
whom he mentioned not, was not less in his heart. The truth is, I was fea. 
I sung, I danced, I whistled, I leapt, I ran from room to room, announcing 
the great tidings, and tried to persuade even myself that I cared nothing at 
all for my own case. But it would not do. It was bare sands with me 
next day. It was not the mere loss of the prize, but the feeling or phan- 
tasy of an adverse destiny. I was as one who discovers that his familiar, 
to whom he has sold himself, is a deceiver. I foresaw that all my aims 
and hopes would prove frustrate and abortive ; and from that time I date 
my downward declension, my impotence of will, and melancholy reckless- 
ness. It was the first time I sought relief from wine, which, as usual in 
such cases, produced not so much intoxication as downright madness. 

‘ « My failures in two succeeding trials produced no such ill effects. They 
made me glumpy and despondent ; but that was all. Still I believe success, 
which I was once within an ace of, would have upset the little discretion 
I ever possessed; not that the simple reputation of making a fair copy of 
verses would have exalted me in my own opinion, though I was not then 
aware, how very common is the talent of spinning something more like real 
poetry than any I had then achieved. But the exhibition in the rostrum 
would have been too much. I had always a girlish love of display; and it 
was not till some years after that I acquired the counterbalance of a more 
than girlish timidity of observation. 1 had a passion for spouting, which, 
had I not been conscious of a diminutive and ungainly exterior, might have 
tempted me to try my fortune on the boards, Above all, I had an intense 
and incessant craving for the notice of females, with a foreboding conscious- 
ness that I was never fashioned for a ladies’ man. My perverse vanity 
made me take mere indifference for absolute aversion; and I fancied that 
all this antipathy would be changed into beaming, sunshiny admiration, 
should I appear in the irresistible character of prize-man, as a reciter of 
intelligible poetry, and it is not unlikely that I should have been an object 
for a few days of some curiosity to the fair promenaders of Christ Church 
Meadow ; while the dear creatures with whom I was on bowing and speak- 
ing terms, might have felt a satisfaction in being known to me, which they 
bad never experienced before. A great poet I should not have imagined 
myself, for I knew well enough that the verses were no great things. Ex- 
cept the first copy, I never thought much of them. But I should have 
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deemed myself prodigious lion, and it was a character I was weak enough 
to covet more than that of poet, scholar, or philosopher. 

‘“ Yet in my longing for the general good graces of the sex, I was not 
solely intoxicated by vanity. I conceived, and I believe I was not far 
wrong, that any woman in particular will give her affections more readily 
to a man who is a favourite with women in general, than to one who is 
voted a quiz or a bore.” '—Memoir, p. Ixxxiii. 


It is very common to misname vanity simplicity, to attribute 
to guilelessness what is no other than a love of talking of self at 
all hazards. The passage we have quoted is certainly remarkable 
as a true union of the two qualities, a closer blending of them 
than we often find. But introspective poets, accustomed to 
derive their inspiration from within, and to searching intellectual 
examination, possibly come to regard their weaknesses more as 
interesting curiosities for inquiry than things to be ashamed 
of. Men in general are subject to vanity, but are ashamed of it 
as of something that makes them feel small when detected ; they 
blush in secret over the absurdities into which it has led them 
when forced to own it to themselves. The observant poet, how- 
ever, if he own it for vanity at all, as those who have humour and 
that knowledge of human nature which goes along with it, must 
do, is too much engaged with the phenomenon to blush for it, 
and is pleased to get at the bottom of his sensations; for vanity, 
however universal, is yet a thing to wonder at, both when we 
coldly and contemptuously speculate upon it in others, or tingle 
with hot shame for the follies it has led ourselves into. It is 
certainly not connected always with consciousness of merit, for 
this feeling is often content with its own individual esteem ; 
and we dies it will be found that persons do not generally 
show their vanity in what is really their strong point. It is 
not so much a value for self, as a desire that others should give 
credit for certain qualities which the inmost heart may know 
itself without, a longing to be persuaded into a higher estimate 
than unassisted sense and candour will allow a man to indulge 
in. Hartley Coleridge knew that these verses were no great 
things; few persons had a more correct estimate of their poetical 
powers than he possessed; but he hoped others would think 
them what they were not, and he wished to be a lion. He wished 
to be seen, and yet was conscious all the while that his person 
was not one suited for the display he coveted. There are histo- 
ries of Goldsmith and of Christian Andersen exactly analogous 
to this longing for mere publicity, and in both the same curious 
humorous simplicity in relating their past sensations. No 
doubt it is only an excess of that feeling which is part of the 
poetical constitution, of that necessity for sympathy which forces 
the poet into expression. He must speak or die; he must have 
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listeners ; he must impart his thoughts, or his fire consumes him. 
He is so far dependent on others in a way that common men are 
not; he ceases to be his own master; and so, in the gift of 
genius as of grace, the greatest becomes the servant of all. It 
is no small counterbalance for the possession of the ‘ faculty 
divine,’ that the transition is so easy and so tempting from the 
poet’s theme to himself,—from the desire, which of necessity 
rules him, that the ideas which occupy himself should make 
themselves a home in other kindred minds, to the craving for 
a place for se/f'in those minds, and a restless curiosity to know how 
large that place is. While we lament it, or smile over it, we 
should still regard it as the result, through want of severe self- 
discipline, of that sensibility which is the great engine of the 
poet’s power, and of a susceptible organization which, while it 
contributes to our pleasure, is too often a source of restlessness 
and misery to its possessor. Of this temperament Hartley 
Coleridge was an especial instance, of whom his brother says:— 

‘ But this vanity, while it led him to what he calls a “ girlish love of dis- 
play,” was but the efflorescence of a deeper feeling. What lay at the root 
was an intense craving for sympathy, rendered anxious by a melancholy 
temperament and exaggerated sense of his own peculiarities. This melan- 
choly—of which moody depression and extravagant hilarity, a humorous 
sadness and a humorous mirth, are but (as S. T. Coleridge would have 
said) opposite poles—was displayed before any outward event had occurred 
to excite and to deepen it; sometimes, as we have seen, in obscure fore- 
bodings of evil to come; more commonly in a fitful, chimerical, affectionate 
drollery ; such was the form which it took in his loving nature, which con- 
tinued through life, and by which, perhaps, he will be most frequently 
remembered by his friends,’—Memoir, p. 1xxvii. 

But it is time to return to our narrative, with which, how- 
ever, these constitutional peculiarities are essentially concerned. 
Not long after taking his degree he was elected Fellow of Oriel, 
after a highly successful examination. Indeed his talents 
were of a kind peculiarly suiting him for that ordeal, and to take 
his place amongst the original writers and thinkers of Oriel in 
its palmy days. We must give the sad conclusion of this history 
in the words of the Memoir itself: — 

‘ A proud and a happy day it was for me, and for all of us, when these 
tidings reached us. Obviously unfit for the ordinary walks of professional 
life, he had earned for himself an honourable independence, and had found, 
as it seemed, a position in which he could exert his peculiar talents to ad- 
vantage. But a sad reverse was at hand; and as this in its effects, and yet 
more perhaps in its causes, overclouded the remainder of his days, perma- 
nently affecting not merely his happiness, but his usefulness, my purpose 
requires that I should not shrink from setting this sorrowful occurrence in 
its true light, doing that justice which, “ nothing extenuating,” is yet the 
truest charity. My brother was formed by nature and circumstance, but 
for “ these unlucky deeds,” not merely to delight, but to improve his fellow- 
men,—to make them wiser and better. I trust that, as it is, he will be found 
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to have done something of this kind; that as an awakener of pregnant 
thoughts and holy affections, if not as an authoritative guide of opinion, he 
may continue in his degree a living power for good. I seek so to explain 
and to account for the anomalies of his outward life, as to leave this power, 
so far as may be, unimpaired. I would show what I believe to be most 
true, that the deeper issues of his soul still sent forth sweet waters, which 
flowed on to the end strangely unmingled with the bitter. But to return. 

‘ At the close of his probationary year he was judged to have forfeited 
his Oriel fellowship, on the ground, mainly, of intemperance. Great efforts 
were made to reverse the decision. He wrote letters to many of the Fellows, 
His father went to Oxford to see and to expostulate with the Provost. It 
was in vain. The specific charges might have been exaggerated. Palliations 
and excuses might have been found for the particular instances in which 
they were established. A life singularly blameless in other respects, dis- 
positions the most amiable, principles and intentions the most upright and 
honourable, might be pleaded as a counterpoise in the opposite scale. It 
was to no purpose. The sentence might be considered severe, it could not 
be said to be unjust; and, alas! my poor brother did not take the only 
course which could have discredited the verdict of his judges. The infir- 
mity which was thus heavily visited, was not subsequently overcome. As 
too often happens, the ruin of his fortunes served but to increase the weak- 
ness which had caused their overthrow. 

‘ The stroke came upon his father, with all the aggravations of surprise, 
“as a peal of thunder out of a clear sky.” I was with him at the time, 
and have never seen any human being, before or since, so deeply afflicted : 
not, as he said, by the temporal consequences of his son’s misfortunes, heavy 
as these were, but for the moral offence which it involved. 

‘ In order to examine the question it will be necessary for me to go back 
a step or two in my narrative. I shall have to trace the cause of that 
tendency (not then by any means habitual, but it is to be feared already 
sufficiently indicated) to the intemperate use of wine, which constituted at 
this time his only real delinquency, and which led, in its results, to all the 
errors and short-comings of his after life.’—A/emoir, p. 1xxiii. 


And then Mr. Coleridge enters into those peculiarities of his 
brother’s mental and bodily constitution, which we have already 
dwelt upon. In addition, however, to this one vice, his bro- 
ther’s avowed opinions and general course of conduct at college, 
were calculated to excite just suspicions whether he were likely 
to promote the interests of his community :— 


‘ My brother’s freedom of speech, and the undisguised tendency of his 
opinions, have already been mentioned. His unsuitableness to his position, 
as a member of a collegiate body, appeared in other ways. On one occa- 
sion, when I was with him for a few days, he entertained in his rooms a 
young man who had made himself obnoxious (justly. I doubt not) to college 
censures—not from any sympathy with the man, or his pursuits—but 
from mistaken compassion, and a strong disposition, not sufficiently con- 
trolled by moral considerations, to side with the weaker party. Again, 
through awkwardness and habitual absence of mind, he was inattentive to 
forms and inobservant of punctuality; and thus became involved in a 
maze of petty irregularities, from which he could never extricate himself.’ 
— Memoir, p. \xxxiv. 


That it was not only from carelessness, or absence of mind, 
that he was negligent, we know from his expressed opinion, to 
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be found in his writings, of the more than uselessness, of the evil 
tendency of daily attendance on public worship and other reli- 
gious observances enjoined by college rules. He was in fact 
opposed to the whole system he had sought to become a part of. 

e says himself, in a letter to his brother, written soon after 
this event, ‘ From the first moment that I thought of offering 
‘ myself a candidate, I felt that I was not consulting my own 
‘ happiness.’ Again, ‘ To tell the truth, I did not pret | like the 
‘state of a probationer, or submit, as 1 ought to have done, to 
‘a yoke of observances which I sincerely think very absurd, 
‘ and which I hoped that I had escaped by being made a Fellow.’ 
It was a mode of life for which he was wholly unfitted, both in 
habits and turn of mind, and every reader of his life must 
entirely acquiesce in the justice and wisdom of the strong mea- 
sure taken. Yet an act of severity, as such, however distinctly 
called for and justified by the event, is so repugnant to our 
nature (when the passions are not concerned), and in most cases 
is attended by so many circumstances which distinguish it from 
justice in the abstract; the victim, in each separate instance, 
seems surrounded by so many extenuations, that those nearest 
him, and in consequence sharers with him in the calamity, must be 
excused, if they cannot cordially acquiesce in the sentence, or 
resist the wish that the experiment of tenderness and mercy had 
at least been tried in the case their affections are concerned with. 
There was nothing, however, to be reasonably hoped from the 
restraints of academical life in Hartley Coleridge’s case; nothing 
to make us imagine that any checks he could find there would 
be strong enough to restrain the degrading habit already con- 
tracted. In fact, if it is lawful in any sense to call a man, 
habitually intemperate, a useful member of society, he much 
nearer reached the honourable title amongst the hills and cotters 
of Cumberland than he could have done in Oxford. His genius 
and better instincts were not so swamped in his freer, wilder 
range, as they would have been under the degrading conscious- 
ness of being an object of contempt, and of continually out- 
raging the feelings and principles of the eminent community to 
which he outwardly belonged. At his cottage in the north he 
was not excluded from society, as he must have been at Oxford. 
The College spore him the sum of 300/. as some slight indem- 
nification for his pecuniary loss. 


‘ He did not immediately give way under his calamity; at first, indeed, 
he was full of hope and self-confidence; he had not yet learnt his own 
weakness, and he trusted that in London he should have been able to win 
position and independence by his pen. It would be a painful task to trace, 
step by step, the disappointment of these expectations. The cause of his 
failure lay in himself, not in any want of literary power, of which he had 
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always a ready command, and which he could have made to assume the 
most popular forms,—but he had lost the power of will. His steadiness of 
purpose was gone, and the motives he had for exertion, imperative as they 
appeared, were without force. Necessity acted upon him with the touch of 
a torpedo. He needed a more genial stimulus. Dreamy as he had always 
been, he had not hitherto neglected the call of duty. He had. shown no 
want of energy or perseverance either at school or college. Now he gave 
way to habits of procrastination, from which, except for short intervals, and 
under favourable circumstances, he did not recover till it was too late. 
Thus, leaving undone what he wished and continually intended to have done, 
he shrank from the bitterness of his reflections, which, notwithstanding, 
continually returned upon him and took the place of action ; and though he 
never deliberately sought relief in wine, yet he was a welcome guest in all 
societies, and when surprised by consequences, against which he was not 
sufficiently on his guard, he shrank from the reproaches, and yet more from 
the uncomplaining forgiveness of his friends. This led to a habit of wan- 
dering and concealment which returned upon him at uncertain intervals 
during the middle portion of his life, exposing himself to many hardships, 
if not dangers, and his friends to sore anxieties, This is the dark side of the 
icture. 

7A Meanwhile, his conversation and manners preserved all their charm ; 
his temper was most sweet and engaging; he retained not, merely his love 
and admiration for moral beauty and excellence, but a high moral purpose 
and enlightened creed. His letters were full of wit, and wisdom, and affec- 
tion. He was still a pure-minded, single-hearted, child-like being in whom 
every one felt an interest,—over whom almost every one was ready to have 
a care, viewing his aberrations with a peculiar compassion, as if from some 
mysterious cause he were not fully responsible for his actions. But this 
did not secure him against self-reproach. In his own sight he was deeply 
humbled. It was so to the end.’—Memoirs, p. 1xxxviii. 


We believe that the true light in which to regard Hartley 
Coleridge is as a very pure unadulterated specimen of the 
theorist. His propensity was a very degrading and conspicuous 
one, which was unlucky for his reputation; but may still be 
looked on as a chance. It was an accident of his constitution 
that drinking was agreeable to him : and whatever is the theorist’s 
natural propensity he follows; whatever circumstances or habit 
make easiest and pleasantest to do, that he does, without dream- 
ing of consistency—or rather only dreaming of it: for there is no 
question, however home a one it may seem, that he cannot enter- 
tain with satisfaction to himself as a mere subject of speculation. 

By a theorist we understand one in whom the divorce has 
taken place between thought and action—who gives the reins to 
the merely intellectual faculties, and suffers the will, call it con- 
science or moral power, to grow weak from want of exercise. 
Simple people will always express surprise at great abilities not 
preserving their possessor from error. We constantly hear 
amongst persons not accustomed to weigh their words, such 
expressions—‘ How strange that so clever a man should do so 
and so!’—* How wonderful that a man who knows so much 
better should fail so utterly in his duty!’ and the like; whereas 
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between this head-knowledge and practice there is, we may almost 
say, no connexion—certainly no necessary connexion. Great 
abilities are far more useful in teaching others their duty, and 
forwarding the interests of religion and morals in the world, 
than in helping their possessor in the practice of them. Indeed, 
when once the disruption we have spoken of has taken place, 
great powers of mind often only help to widen the breach, by 
blinding the mind to the fact of there being anything beyond ; 
and that talking and thinking are not all we have todo. Also 
the very beauty, order, and completeness of their speculations 
gives them a distaste for action, for when we come to the actual 
we must have anomalies; there must be hitches and defects,— 
intolerable eyesores to the theorist,—who is hence by his 
very profession a reformer, and quarreller with all that exists 
or has existed. From this cause there is a certain precision of 
symmetrical arrangement in the views of some men, which 
makes them peculiarly attractive to the young and inexpe- 
rienced. Being wholly unacquainted with the world of practice, 
they are never embarrassed or discouraged by a sense of their 
own failures or short-comings in it, and so they can express 
themselves with that confidence and security in the strength of 
their position which is among the most powerful of all the arts 
of persuasion. Who has not known men of so enlarged a sphere 
of thought and observation, of such seemingly just opinions, 
of such freedom from prejudice and conventionalities, of so 
artless a candour, of a sympathy so engaging, that we have felt 
their conversation a privilege—we have caught their spirit, they 
have adapted themselves to ours—the flow is perfect, the charm 
complete, till some opportunity has occurred to show them in 
action, and we have found ourselves bewildered to see them, 
apparently without a consciousness of inconsistency, working in 
direct opposition to that fair array of principles which we had 
expected should guide them, on grounds either of interest, or 
habit, or experience, or inclination; on the impulse of the 
moment, in fact, not so much forgetting their opinions as never 
realizing that they are things to be acted upon. 

We find that with them theory and practice are two different 
languages—the mind has to be set in quite a different train for 
each —a groove which it never slips out of. On this very subject 
the true theorist can talk eloquently. Hartley Coleridge has 
many striking thoughts upon it. Indeed it is hard to catch them 
at a loss. It is only when we match their sayings with their 
doings, their words with their actions, their thoughts with what 
should be the fulfilment of them, that we find how unreal and 
shadowy the whole structure is, and turn from mind and bright 
intelligence to him, however limited his powers, whose words do 
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not run faster than their performance, whose dial tells us the 
hour. The one is a beautiful piece of mechanism, whose index 
bears no relation to its works; the other a steady-going time- 
piece, by which the household can safely guide its movements, 
whose correctness of practice alone shows the excellence of its 
construction. His sad failures in conduct contrasted with the 
whole tone of his writings, and what seems to have been also of his 
conversation, place Hartley Coleridge, we believe, with the class 
we have been describing. There is one subject on which his bio- 
grapher vouches for his full sincerity, and in the thought derives 
no small comfort—a comfort which all his readers must in a 
degree share with him—we mean, the penitence and remorse which 
his course of life induced. Very beautifully and pathetically these 
are often expressed, and doubtless not without true feeling ; but 
a habit of mind cannot be cast off at once, and since these 
regrets left his fault unamended, we cannot be charged with 
want of charity in suspecting that even here unreality crept in, 
erecting a sort of barrier between himself and his very prayers ; 
as though this speculative turn of mind sometimes enabled 
him to view himself as out of himself—his own very inmost self 
—-his heart of hearts—his soul—his future happiness or misery 
being all through this fatal habit discussed as though he surveyed 
them from without, as though his personal interest in the ques- 
tion were not vital, as if there were some little portion of him- 
self—his speculative self, which would escape the general 
calamity. The very act of expressing thoughts of this kind accu- 
rately and well, with feeling and heart-knowledge, is consolatory. 
The poet becomes for the time one of the creatures of his fancy— 
his inventive faculties come in—he knows what he ought to 
feel, as well as what he does feel, and some confusion of parts 
may be the consequence. And for this reason we believe that 
the gift of imagination, which is always taken to aggravate the 
capability of pain, may have this alleviation, that while it reveals 
more sources of pain it makes each one less real. The gift of 
expression, as we have said, brings with it a pleasure in express- 
ing whatever the subject may be, even should it be shame and 
remorse. ‘The craftsman finds pleasure in his calling. There 
is at least a relief in getting to the bottom of our sensations. 
We fear to be harsh, but may we not, at least as a rule for self, 
mistrust every thought however vivid, searching and poignant, 
that does not result in action? Do we not do well to class such 
effusions, if they end in themselves, amongst our intellectual 
efforts? There is something very touching and affecting in 
Hartley Coleridge’s expressions of repentance and self-abase- 
ment, but there are promises to those who in a perfect heart, with 
singleness of aim, hate and cast off their sins, who in their inmost 
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soul want to be renewed, changed, to be made other than what 
they are, which we must not forget. Let God be true —— 
every man a liar. There is a repentance which can only be 
approached, not expressed by words, of which we hear little, 
which we know to be genuine by its fruits, with which no moving 
beauty of language can compare; though that too is in degree an 
evidence of sincerity, for no man can write well what at the 
time he does not feel. Only when a man of genius and ac- 
eustomed to composition shows, amongst his other facilities, 
a great aptitude to express self-abasement and contrition, while 
we are glad that such sentiments accompanied his open, unfor- 
saken failings, we must not take them to mean as much as at 
first sight, on the face of things, they seem to do. The man who 
renounces for Christ’s sake any favourite sin, though he says not 
one word, though the workings of his heart are known to him- 
self alone, has had, we believe, a keener sense of sin, a truer 
insight into its nature, than a weak and vacillating will can 
conceive, with all the aids that quick feeling and ready genius 
can bring to bear upon it. It is yielding to fatalism, to believe 
that true repentance shall not, through grace, overcome the 
weakness of the flesh. 

But we have forced ourselves long enough to a painful and 
ungracious task in reasoning against the natural feeling of sym- 
pathy and almost affection which Hartley Coleridge’s writings 
are peculiarly calculated to inspire. Our readers shall judge for 
themselves. The following sonnet (for most naturally ‘ with 
that small key’ he could ‘ unlock his heart’) shows at least that 
in some sense he understood himself :— 

‘ Too true it is, my time of power was spent 
In idly watering weeds of casual growth,— 
That wasted energy to desperate sloth 
Declined, and fond self-seeking discontent,— 
That the huge debt for all that nature lent 
I sought to cancel,—and was nothing loth 
To deem myself an outlaw, sever’d both 
From duty and from hope,—yea blindly sent 
Without an errand, where I would to stray :— 
Too true it is, that knowing now my state, 
I weakly mourn the sin I ought to hate, 
Nor love the law I yet would fain obey: 
But true it is above all law and fate 
Is Faith, abiding the appointed day.’—Vol. i. p. 17. 


Or again :— 
‘I thank my God because my hairs are grey! 
But have grey hairs brought wisdom? Doth the flight 
Of summer birds, departed while the light 


Of life is lingering on the middle way, 
Predict the harvest nearer by a day? 
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Will the rank weeds of hopeless appetite 

Droop at the glance and venom of the blight 

That made the vermeil bloom, the flush so gay, 

Dim and unlovely as a dead worm’s shroud? 

Or is my heart, that, wanting hope, has lost 

The strength and rudder of resolve, at peace? 

Is it no longer wrathful, vain and proud? 

Is it a sabbath, or untimely frost, 

That makes the labour of the soul to cease ?’/—Vol. i, p. 27. 





— 


The following verses were written in a common-place book, 
dated 1835:— 


‘ When I received this volume small, 

My years were barely seventeen ; 

When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, alas! I might have been. 


‘ And now my years are thirty-five, 
And every mother hopes her lamb, 
And every happy child alive, 
May never be what now I am. 


‘ But yet should any chance to look 
On the strange medley written here, 
I charge thee tell them, little book, 
I am not vile as I appear. 


‘Oh! tell them though my purpose lame 
In fortune’s race, was still behind,— 
Though earthly blots my name defiled, 
They me’er abused my better mind. 


‘ Of what men are, and why they are 
$0 weak, so woefully beguiled, 
Much I have learn’d, but, better far, 
I know my soul is reconciled.'—Memoirs, p. clxxi. 


} We cannot feel the confidence expressed in the closing lines 

t to be entirely satisfactory, though of course written with inten- 
tions of reformation. ‘The following lines to his sister-in-law 
are in something the same strain :— 


‘ Dearest sister, I 
Am one of whom thou doubtless hast heard much— 
Not always well._—My name too oft pronounced 
With sighs, despondent sorrow, and reproach, 
By lips that fain would praise, and ever bless me. 
Yet deem not hardly of me: who best know 
Most gently censure me,—and who believes 
The dark inherent mystery of sin 
Doubts not the will and potency of God 
To change, invigorate, and purify 
The self-condemning heart.’—Vol. i. p. 115. 


The next sonnet we think very beautiful :— 


‘ Pains I have known, that cannot be again, 
And pleasures too that never can be more : 
For loss of pleasure I was never sore, 
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But worse, far worse it is, to feel no pain. 
The throes and agonies of a heart explain 

Its very depth of want at inmost core ; 

Prove that it does believe, and would adore, 
And doth with ill for ever strive and strain, 

I not lament for happy childish years, 

For loves departed, that have had their day, 
Or hopes that faded when my head was grey; 
For death hath left me last of my compeers : 
But for the pain I felt, the gushing tears 

I used to shed when I had gone astray.’—Vol. ii. p. 7. 


So deep an analyst of the state of his own feelings would 
not be without a theory to account for the anomalies of his 
position, and how it came that, being intellectually what he was, 
and conscious of high thoughts and aims, he should yet have 
fallen so low. He attributed it, we believe, to that inspira- 
tion, illumination, intuition,—whatever we mean by genius, 
affecting, like other supernatural visitations, and unhinging, the 
mind. Indications of this consciousness come out in many 
parts, though not in direct assertion. We find it we think in 
the following passage from a letter to a friend :— 


*«“T am sorry that A. has not been well or not happy. I trust that even 
now the cloud has passed away. That he should feel at times a want of inward 
strength, of faith, of hope, of fortitude, 1 rather lament than wonder. It is 
the common, perhaps the universal fine paid for the possession of extra- 
ordinary illumination, of lights not derived from the communicable intellect, 
of assurances which are of necessity their sole evidence. The mind that 
depends on these visitations stands in regard to the ordinary understanding 
as a dial to a clock; when enlightened it is certain, when unenlightened it 
is useless. There are periods of doubt, of darkness, of temptation, when 
the soul is proved, when nothing but the love of God and of man remains 
to support it. It is then that we discover our strength and our weakness, 
and our dependency on divine aid,—the imperative nature of divine truth. 
It is then that, by patience, we may prove victorious, and rise more safe 
than from no fall. You are not ignorant how severely myself have been 
tried. I have sunk under the trial, yet not so as to have lost the power of 
hope against hope, to believe in spite of my own unbelief. When I review my 
past life, the soarings and stoopings of my spirit, the sad wreck of purposes 
and resolves that have perished almost before they were, and consider what 
I still am, and what power of spiritual growth still remains in me, I often 
blush for what I have been, but oftener shudder for what I might have 
been. I am now not happy, but I am at ease; I am content, and I am 
cheerful. I have no hopes, and not many wishes; and I have a strength 
within me, which is the more secure because I have learned not to confide 
in it.’—Memoir, p. xevii. 

This was written in the year 1823. We find thoughts, 
in some respects analogous, expressed in the very able paper on 
Hamlet, which form his clue to the mystery of that. character, 
derived, we must think, from self study. 


‘Let us fora moment put Shakspeare out of the question, and consider 
Hamlet as a real person, and recently deceased acquaintance. In real life 
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it is no unusual thing to meet with characters every whit as obscure as 
that of the Prince of Denmark; men seemingly accomplished for the 
greatest actions, clear in thought, and dauntless in deed, still meditating 
mighty works, and urged by all motives and occasions to the performance, 
whose existence is nevertheless an unperforming dream; men of noblest 
and warmest affections, who are perpetually wringing the hearts of those 
whom they love best; whose sense of rectitude is strong and wise enough 
to inform and govern a world, while their acts are the hapless issues of 
casualty and passion, and scarce to themselves appear their own. We 
cannot conclude that all such have seen ghosts; though the existence of 
ghost-seers is as certain as that of ghosts 1s problematical. But they will 
generally be found, either by a course of study and meditation too remote 
from the act and practice of life,—by designs too pure and perfect to be 
executed in earthly material,—or from imperfect glimpses of an intuition 
beyond the defined limits of communicable knowledge, to have severed 
themselves from the common society of human feelings and opinions, and 
become as it were ghosts in the body. Sucha manis Hamlet; an habitual 
dweller with his own thoughts,—preferring the possible to the real,—re- 
fining on the ideal forms of things till the things themselves become dim 
in his sight, and all the common doings and sufferings, the obligations and 
engagements of the world, a weary task, stale and unprofitable. By natural 
temperament he is more a thinker than a doer: his abstract intellect is an 
overbalance for his active impulses.’—.Blackwood’s Magazine, Nov. 1828. 


In the very affectionate and admiring recollections contributed 
by Mr. Chancey Hare Townsend, that gentleman says: ‘ Reli- 
‘gion was our frequent theme, and in this I had occasion to 
‘admire the profound knowledge of Hartley; the perfect view 
‘he had of free salvation by the only merits of Christ, and the 
‘large liberality of his sentiments.’ While we cannot earnestly 
enough express our assent to this fundamental, life-inspiring, 
all-important doctrine, it is impossible not to see, that as Hartley 
Coleridge held it, in the habitual indulgence of a vicious pro- 
pensity,—not along with, but as it were hiding and clouding 
over the commandments and precepts of the Gospel,—holding 
the doctrine as a shield between himself and the dictates of con- 
science, that while he professed the truth in words, it sometimes 
degenerated into error in his own mind. His impatience and 
abhorrence of restraint made him shut his eyes practically to 
the truth, that the only perfect freedom on earth is yet a service, 
and that a service implies submission to laws. To him this 
doctrine may have appeared some relaxation of the control 
which was so terrible to him, and at least his use of it filled 
him with a prevailing sense of security, to judge from his 
writings, which his course of life rendered unwarrantable; but 
this is only one form of the unreality which beset him every- 
where. We must attribute to this horror of even legitimate 
constraint, his perpetual diatribes and philippics against priest- 
craft, and the sort of slang that he indulges in on this head: 
whereas humility might have taught him that his own unassisted 
NO. LXXIII. —N.&. K 
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guidance was not so all-sufficient to keep him right, that he 
need thus jealously reject external help. It was on this ground 
that Dr. Arnold stood so high in his esteem, though his tem- 
perament led him to strongly opposite views on Church govern- 
ment. 

Our space will not allow us to enter much into the detail of 
his life after leaving Oxford. Indeed, his brother is not able to 
give avery continuous narrative. There was evidently a charm 
about him which preserved his friends to him with affection un- 
impaired to the last. They watched over him as an erring 
child. His father on his death was able to leave a moderate pro- 
vision for this son, so dear to him, possessing so many qualities 
for good and evil in common with himself, so that he suffered from 
no pecuniary difficulties. Indeed, his expenses were always mode- 
rate, and he had a horror of debt and pecuniary obligations 
which honourably distinguished him from most who possess his 
failings. He lived at first at Grasmere, at one time having 
attempted tuition, but failing, not in powers of teaching, but in 
control over the boys; afterwards at a cottage near Rydal 
water, called the Nab; first with a widow, and on her death 
with a young farmer and his wife, who seem to have devoted 
themselves to his comfort and protection—for the charge of so 
eccentric a genius was no slight one. His wandering habits 
caused his friends great anxiety; he would often disappear 
for days, and his faithful guardian followed in pursuit and 
search. 


‘ As I have before intimated, his purposeless wanderings had been some- 
times pursued till he lost the power to return. Guided forward by feelings, 
the nature and intensity of which may rather be guessed than known, he 
seemed to fly from the sight of his own home and the presence of friends, 
whose very love was a constraint, till he was found by his anxious host 
perhaps in some remote vale. He could not fall amongst strangers. Go 
where he would, be where he might, he was treated with affectionate 
respect. Love followed him like his shadow.’—Wemoir, p. cxxiii. 


It would be vain as it would be ungracious to combat against 
the favourable influence of charm of manner. Engaging man- 
ners and bright conversation must and will always sway those 
brought under their attraction, and it is right that they should 
do so, for they are good qualities, though they may be only 
natural ones; and the enjoyment of them in others may be 
accepted as one of the amenities of our lot, if we meet with 
them in the order of Providence, and do not go out of our way 
to put ourselves under their influence. What a catalogue of social 
virtues it needs to make a man generally beloved :—sweetness of 
temper, good nature, a yielding will and ready compliance, a 
toleration of others’ infirmities, and forbearance under small 
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slights and hindrances; sympathy with others’ modes of feel- 
ing, and delicacy of adaptation. Many a hero, we may add 
many a saint, is without them, and makes his great cause to 
suffer from their absence. The reward of his labours is sought 
in a higher sphere, not in the praise of men; and his greatest 
admirers have often to become his apologists in the minor 
details of deportment and manner, conscious that he who would 
sacrifice his life for the sake of religion, or for the good of his 
fellow-men, yet failed to make himself agreeable to his personal 
acquaintances. But because, from the infirmity of our nature, 
great interests and high aims often make men regardless of 
lesser proprieties, let us not esteem the want of them as other 
than a fault, nor grudge the domestic philanthropist, who cheers 
his neighbours’ fireside, who raises their dulled spirits, whose 
presence brings refreshment with it, who enhances their every- 
day joys and sympathies in the little trials that each day also 
brings in its train,—though it may be only through the impulse 
of a genial nature,—his reward, in his indulgent host of friends, 
with their warm welcomes, hearty praises, affectionate extenua- 
tions, tender regrets. All attractions and social good qualities are 
intended to have weight on those brought under theirrange. It 
is thus that society is kept together in times of sharp controversy 
and the war of principles, and in such times especially we should 
value and respect their office. Their sphere is necessarily 
limited: men, beyond their personal influence, must be judged 
by their acts and avowed principles alone; and therefore the 
reviewer, a stranger to his person, must take the cold-hearted 
part of cavilling and questioning, of asserting general principles, 
the inalienable laws of right and wrong, while Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s friends, those who lived round him, who saw him daily, 
whose hearts were warmed by his eloquence, who received in- 
struction from his extended knowledge, and delight from his 
playful, harmless fancy, are justified in dwelling on these, and 
in attributing, if they can, his errors to some aberration, some 
idiosyncracy which, while it left him all the qualities that can 
bring pleasure and profit to others, disabled him from guiding 
himself. We have too much respect for his clear reasoning, his 
accurate views over an unusually wide range of subjects, his 
delicate perception of moral beauty, his religious instincts, 
all evident in his writings, to be able to console ourselves in his 
deviations from the right path under such a plea. 

The following attractive, though we fear one-sided picture 
of his course of life seems to carry us back to the Utopian 
days of the Vicar of Wakefield. We could fancy we have 
another Burchell talking memorable wisdom and _ exquisite 
satire, writing beautiful verses, supping at harvest-homes, on 
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absolute terms of equality with everybody, and distributing 
amongst all the children of the district whistles and gingerbread. 


‘Among his friends we must count men, women, and children, of every 
rank, and of every age. While he preserved the tone of his manners, (which, 
though somewhat eccentric, were free from every tinge of vulgarity,) 
and seldom, if ever, failed of being treated with due respect and consider- 
ation, he willingly overstepped the conventional distinctions by which society 
is divided. In the farm-house or the cottage, not alone at times of rustic 
festivity, at a sheep-shearing, a wedding, or a christening, but by the ingle 
side with the grandmother and the “bairns,”’ he was made, and felt him- 
self, at home. It may be that his social tendencies, his willingness to see 
the best side of a character, and his disposition to reluct against what he con- 
sidered uncharitable censures and pharisaical restrictions, may have led 
him to be less select than might be desired in the choice of his casual asso- 
ciates in humble life, or in a rank more nearly approaching his own. If it 
were so [ know not. Certain it is that the individuals with whom he held 
most intercourse, to whom he was most attached, and who regarded him 
with the deepest interest, the most affectionate admiration, and this for a 
long course of years; those by whom his death was most sincerely 
mourned, and by whom his memory is most dearly cherished, were not 
merely ia the highest degree estimable, but in many cases persons of 
peculiar refinement, social and intellectual. The inference is obvious, It was 
in some small measure to repay, or at least to express, the pleasure that 
he derived from the society of these friends, that many of his occasional 
poems were composed—some of which will be found, I believe, to rank 
among the best of their kind. These were thrown off with the greatest 
facility, and in the most casual manner, though sometimes elaborated 
afterwards with considerable care. They exhibit an union of graceful 
fancy, and highly cultivated powcrs of expression, with a certain thought- 
ful tenderness not unmixed with melancholy. ‘They testify, in a peculiar 
manner, to his love of children,—the young, the innocent, the beautiful, 
and the happy. 

‘This love was returned in kind;—children doated upon him. .... 
He would muse on an infant by the hour. A like overflowing of his affec- 
tionate nature was seen in his fondness for animals,—for anything that 
would love him in return,—simply, and for its own sake rather than for his. 

‘ His manners and appearance were peculiar. Though not dwarfish either 
in form or expression, his stature was remarkably low, scarcely exceed- 
ing five feet; and he early acquired the gait and general appearance of 
advanced age. His once dark, lustrous hair, was prematurely silvered, 
and became latterly quite white; his eyes, dark, soft, and brilliant, were 
remarkably responsive to the movements of his mind, flashing with a light 
from within.’"—Memoir, p. cxxiv. 

Of his conversational powers his brother is not able to speak 
from his own knowledge. They met seldom, and then, while in 
general society, from mingled excitement and embarrassment, 
he preserved an unusual silence; but his friends vie with each 
other in describing its charm:—‘ the pregnant thought, the 
‘ wide-spreading fancy, and the playful good-humoured caus- 
‘ ticity, to which his striking countenance, his rich rhythmical 
* voice, and even his eccentric demeanour, gave additional effect.’ 
One of the many letters written to his brother of these recol- 
lections, says :— 
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‘In days subsequent to those I have been attempting to remember, 
1 have been constantly struck with new astonishment in every new inter- 
view with Hariley. The mine of his knowledge was inexhaustible. He 
had an acquaintance with every subject, with all books. Though in later 
years living in distant and sequestered scenes, where one might have 
thought his communion with nature would have been greater than his 
worldly information, his knowledge of all that was passing in the bustling 
haunts of men, of every work that had been recently published, was com- 
plete, nay, even it might have seemed intuitive and miraculous. In re- 
lating the smallest anecdote his powers of humour and pathos were alter- 
nately brought into play. He would bring every little circumstance of a 
scene or event before the very vision with astonishing vivacity ; eye, and 
voice, and gesture, all speaking and working to one end. Accustomed to 
consider men as men, to him it mattered little to whom he disburdened 
himself of the load of mental treasure that literally seemed to oppress him, 
and to be ever seeking an utterance. I have known him enter into meta- 
physical disquisitions with a Cumberland peasant, (be it not, however, for- 
gotten that a Cumberland peasant is more or less an educated man,) or (as 
it happened on one occasion, when we bad taken shelter from the rain 
about the ingle-nvok of a way-side hostel) deliver what may be called an 
historical lecture to a party of Cambrian farmers, Nor was his eloquence 
wholly lost even upon these less refined auditors. Their respect for his 
talents amounted to veneration ; and even if they could not always follow 
him in his higher flights of speculation, a sort of consciousness that their 
being had been raised by communication with such a man remained to 
them, and it was with a sentiment of real veneration, in itself favourable to 
humanity, that they summed up the impression which Hartley’s eloquence 
had made on them, by the words,—“ Aye, but Mr. Coleridge talks fine!” 
.... That his talents were appreciated by the lower orders in Cum- 
berland I have intimated, but, more than this, he was deeply beloved 
amongst them. I have heard some of that class say they would “go 
through fire and water to serve Mr. Coleridge.” To all, indeed, of any 
class who ever were in familiar intercourse with Hartley, I may appeal to 
bear me out in the assertion, that his memory will not be less identified with 
the affections than honoured by the intellect.—Memoir, p. cxxix. 

Some attempts are given to record conversations, quite as 
good as such attempts generally are, and conveying as much 
idea of power as anything so necessarily imperfect can be 
expected to do. But we have not space. It is as a student 
and thinker, however, that his brother considers he best deserves 
to be known. , 

‘The quantity, the variety, and, I venture to add, the quality of the 
thought which passed through his mind during these latter years, judging 
from his note book and miscellaneous papers, and taking no account of 
what perished with him, would surely have ranked him among the most 
copious and instructive, as well as the most delightful writers of his age, 
had he exerted the resolution, or possessed the faculty of combining his 
materials on any considerable scale, or on any given plan, The hope and 
intention of turning his literary talent to account in this way he never 
ceased to cherish, and he was not wanting in exertion. He mastered 
several modern languages, French, Italian, and German, which had not 
fallen in his way to acquire in youth. He had commenced the study of 
Hebrew expressly with a view to theological investigation; and had begun 
to apply his knowledge, rudimental as it was, to good purposes. He read 
and wrote incessantly ; he made copious collections; the margins of his 
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books were filled with carefully written annotations, evidently intended 
for future use, to which in some few cases they have been actually applied, 
but by far the largest portion is unpublished. His note books, which are 
very numerous, and bear quaint names, are full of original matter, and 
little cycles of speculation, sometimes profound, often acute and sagacious, 
almost always original and characteristic, but thrown together without even 
attempt at method.’—Memoir, p. cxliv. 


His brother very justly considers that it was not owing 
to procrastination alone that he made no adequate use of such 
powers and literary acquirements. The industry which did so 
much—and application in a certain sense he had—would 
have sustained the labour of regular composition, if there were 
not in the mind some ‘faculty wanting’ to the construction of 
anything systematic and complete. Minute and true observa- 
tion does not necessarily imply any system of thought; and 
without this faculty of order in the mind, which answers to 
the power of forming a plot in a work of imagination, nothing 
great can be accomplished. However far this deficiency of 
power was inherent, or produced by a propensity so fatal to 
continuous exercise of the mind, cannot be ascertained. 

We have already exceeded the limits we had set ourselves, and 
can therefore enter into no review of the Poems to preface which 
the Memoir has been written. They are remarkable for genuine 
characteristic thought, an easy flow, and great sweetness and 
facility of expression. ‘There is no crabbedness—nothing hard 
to be understood. He has always mastered the subject in his 
own mind before he presents it to his reader. It is asserted 
that practice and study had given him complete power over the 
instruments of his art, and of this we see evidence. A very few 
specimens must suffice from the varied materials which compose 
these two volumes. They form, not only in the beauty and 
simplicity of their style, but in higher qualities more closely 
allied to these than perhaps at first sight appears, a happy con- 
trast to the inflated, ambitious, chaotic compositions, which by 
their number would seem to represent the poetry of the present 
day. We will begin with the estimate he formed of his own 
poetical powers, in which the various offices of poetry are very 
happily brought together. 


‘ POIETES APOIETES. 


‘No hope have I to live a deathless name, 
A power immortal in the world of mind, 
A sun to light with intellectual flame 
The universal soul of human kind. 


‘ Not mine the skill in memorable phrase 
The hidden truths of passion to reveal, 
To bring to light the intermingling ways, 
By which unconscious motives darkling steal ; 
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‘To show how forms the sentient heart affect, 
How thoughts and feelings mutually combine, 
How oft the pure, impassive intellect 
Shares the mischances of his mortal shrine. 


‘Nor can I summon from the dark abyss 

Of time, the spirit of forgotten things, 

Bestow unfading life on transient bliss— 
Bid memory live with “ healing on its wings.” 


‘ Or give a substance to the haunting shades 

Whose visitation shames the vulgar earth, 

Before whose light the ray of morning fades, 
And hollow yearning chills the soul of mirth. 


‘I have no charm to renovate the youth 

Of old authentic dictates of the heart ; 
To wash the wrinkles from the face of truth, 

And out of Nature form creative Art. 


‘ Divinest Poesy !—’tis thine to make 
Age young—youth old—to bafile tyrant Time ; 
From antique strains the hoary dust to shake, 
And with familiar grace to crown new rhyme. 


‘ Long have I loved thee—long have loved in vain, 
Yet large the debt my spirit owes to thee; 
Thou wreath’dst my first hours in a rosy chain, 
Rocking the cradle of my infancy. 
‘The lovely images of earth and sky 
From thee I learn’d within my soul to treasure ; 


And the strong magic of thy minstrelsy 
Charms the world’s tempest to a sweet sad measure. 


‘Nor Fortune’s spite, nor hopes that once have been— 
Hopes which no power of Fate can give again ; 
Not the sad sentence—that my life must wean 
From dear domestic joys—nor all the train 


‘ Of pregnant ills—and penitential harms 
That dog the rear of youth unwisely wasted, 


Can dim the lustre of thy stainless charms, 
Or sour the sweetness that in thee I tasted.”’—Vol. i. p. 130. 


A good sonnet is never produced by a happy accident ; but 
implies the knowledge of the principles of poetry as an art. It 
is an accomplishment, and one in which Hartley Coleridge ex- 
celled, as suiting to his degree of perseverance; the sonnet 
furnishing the most perfect home for a single thought, the shell 
which exactly fits round and encloses it. We believe our 
readers will consider the following ‘on the Sublime,’ is an 
example of a pure thought admirably wrought out :— 


‘ What is the meaning of the word “ sublime,” 
Utter'd full oft, and never yet explain’d? 
It is a truth that cannot be contain’d 
In formal bounds of thought, in prose, or rhyme. 
’Tis the Eternal struggling out of Time. 
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It is in man a birth-mark of his kind 

That proves him kindred with immaculate mind, 

The son of him that in the stainless prime 

Was God's own image. Whatsoe’er creates 

At once abasement and a sense of glory, 

Whate’er of sight, sound, feeling, fact, or story, 

Exalts the man, and yet the self rebates, 

That is the true sublime, which can confess 

In weakness strength, the great in littleness.’—Vol. ii, p. 15. 


And again, the following on ‘ Homer :’'— 


‘ Far from the sight of earth, yet bright and plain 
As the clear noon-day sun, an “ orb of song”’ 
Lovely and bright is seen, amid the throng 
Of lesser stars, that rise, and wax, and wane, 
The transient rulers of the fickle main, 
One constant light gleams through the dark and long 
And narrow aisle of memory. How strong, 
How fortified with all the numerous train 
Of truths wert thou, Great Poet of mankind, 
Who told’st in verse as mighty as the sea, 
And various as the voices of the wind, 
The strength of passion rising in the glee 
Of battle. Fear was glorified by thee, 
And Death is lovely in thy tale enshrined.’—Vol. ii. p. 16. 


His admiration for Wordsworth as a poet, equalled his affection 
and reverence for him as a man, of which many casual notices 
give pleasant indication. Indeed, kindness, especially kindness 
bestowed in childhood and youth, left a deep impression on 
him, as we find also in every mention of Southey. The follow- 
ing sonnets to Wordsworth convey his view of the high standard 
of his poetry :— 

TO WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


‘ Yes, mighty Poet, we have read thy lines, 
And felt our hearts the better for the reading. 
A friendly spirit from thy soul proceeding, 
Unites our souls; the light from thee that shines 
Like the first break of morn, dissolves, combines 
All creatures with a living flood of beauty. 
For thou hast proved that purest joy is duty, 
And love a fondling, that the trunk entwines 
Of sternest fortitude. Oh, what must be 
Thy glory here, and what the huge reward 
In that blest region of thy poesy ? 
For long as man exists, immortal Bard, 
Friends, husbands, wives, in sadness or in glee, 
Shall love each other more for loving thee.’ 


TO THE SAME. 


And those whose lot may never be to meet 
Kin souls confined in bodies sever’d far, 
As if thy Genius were a potent star, 
Ruling their life at solemn hours and sweet 
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Of secret sympathy, do they not greet 

Each other kindly, when the deep full line 

Hath ravish’d both—high as the haunt divine 

And presence of celestial Paraclete ? 

Three thousand years have pass’d since Homer spake, 
And many thousand hearts have bless’d his name, 
And yet I love them all for Homer’s sake, 

Child, woman, man, that e’er have felt his flame ; 
And thine, great Poet, is like power to bind 

In love far distant ages of mankind.’—Vol. ii. p. 18. 


The lovers of Wordsworth must have felt pleasure in knowing, 
as we are now informed, that the exquisite piece of inspiration, 
‘She was a phantom of delight,’ was written on his wife 
three years after their marriage: the following lines by our less 
fortunate bard, have some points akin, though his strain of 
tender regretful resignation is pitched in a lower key. 


TO SOMEBODY. 


‘I blame not her, because my soul 
Is not like her’s—a treasure 
Of self-sufficing good,—a whole 
Complete in every measure. 


‘ I charge her not with cruel pride, 
With self-admired disdain ; 
Too happy she, or to deride 
Or to perceive my pain. 
% te % * 
‘ Her sweet affections, free as wind, 
Nor fear nor craving feel; 
No secret hollow hath her mind 
For passion to reveal. 


‘ Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose and her duty ; 
And quiet joy her loveliness, 

And gay delight her beauty. 


‘ Then let her walk in mirthful pride, 
Dispensing joy and sadness, 
By her light spirit fortified 
In panoply of gladness. 
* The joy she gives shall still be hers, 
The sorrow shall be mine; 
Such debt the earthly heart incurs 
That pants for the divine. 
‘ But better ’tis to love, I ween, 
And die of slow despair, 
Than die, and never to have seen 
A maid so lovely fair.’—Vol. i. p.55. 


The following, on beautiful heathen legends, we choose from 
among others which we would gladly extract, chiefly because it 
is short and yet a whole :— 
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‘ Have you seen the stars at. morning 
How they blend with rising day, 
Paling still, and still adorning 
All the morn with their decay : 
Paling, blinking, 
Coyly winking, 
While the gold usurps the grey ? 
‘ So with fancies of the heathen ; 
Brightest stars of heathen night, 
Slowly of their reign bereaven, 
Lose themseives in Gospel light. 
Stars of warning 
Melt in morning. ; 
End their task and bid good night.’—Vol. ii. p. 223. 


We have not space for any of the characters of our English 
poets, written in the heroic couplet, and showing happy exam- 
ples of the epigrammatic point to which that measure is adapted. 
His verses on Scripture characters are not commonly amongst his 
best ; but the following sonnet, dated 1848, with which we close 
our poetical extracts, and which his brother places the last in 
the volume, is warm and intense, from, we trust, the earnest- 
ness of personal feeling and sympathy :— 


MULTUM DILEXIT. 
_£She sat and wept beside His feet; the weight 

Of sin oppress’d her heart; for all the blame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly shame, 

To her was past, extinct, and out of date, 

Only the sin remain’d,—the leprous state ; 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 

And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untress'd hair 

Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 

And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul because she loved so much. 

I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears, 

Make me a humble thing of love and tears,’—Vol. ii. p. 387. 

The biographer’s promise of a volume of Essays and Mar- 

ginalia has already been fulfilled, but our space forbids our 
entering upon a fresh field ; and almost the only examples of his 
prose which these volumes contain are taken from his letters, and 
the notes which he was in the habit of affixing to the book he 
was reading. His mind was desultory, which may tell unfavour- 
ably on a protracted perusal, but his remarks have a spirit and 
originality, and commonly a candour and truth, which will 
always make what he wrote interesting. We give the follow- 
ing, from works which have long been before the public, as mis- 
cellaneous examples of lively accurate thought and apt illustra- 
tion. Speaking of the want of euphony in our English language 
contrasted with Italian, he says :— 
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‘ We cannot emulate the simplicity of the Greeks or the Italians. The 
poet indeed, who can, and dare, may be austere; but austerity and sim- 
plicity are different things. Simplicity is never, austerity always, con- 
scious of itself. The Sunday habit of-a modest country girl is simple—the 
regulation dress of a nunnery is meant to be austere. Simplicity does not 
seek what it feels no need of; austerity rejects what it judges unfit. But 
neither simplicity nor austerity are necessarily poetical. The simple must 
be beautiful, the austere must be great, or they have no place in genuine 
poetry. A daisy is simple, a turnip still simpler, yet the former belongs 
to the poetry of nature, the latter to her most utilitarian prose.’ 


In his Northern Worthies we find this note appended to 
some mention of a former class of conjurors, who affected to 
tell fortunes from the handwriting :— 


‘ The race of Manibans is not extinct, arf indeed, however absurd it may 
be to form a prognosis of future contingencies from the curves and angles of 
a MS., we will and do maintain, that a correct diagnosis of the actual 
character of an individual may be known from his autograph. The good- 
ness or badness of the writing contributes nothing to his physiognomy, 
any more than the beauty or homeliness of a countenance influences its 
expression, Expression has nothing to do with beauty; and those who 
say that a good expression will make the plainest face beautiful, do not 
say what they mean. Goodness shining through ordinary features, is not 
beautiful, but far better—it is lovely. So, too, with regard to the expres- 
sion of writing; calligraphy, as taught by writing masters to young ladies, 
is in truth a very lady-like sort of dissimulation, intended, like the Chester- 
fieldian politeness of a courtier, to conceal the workings of thought and 
feeling—to substitute the cold, slippery, polished opacity of a frozen pool, 
for the ripple and transparency of a flowing brook. But into every habitual 
act which is performed unconsciously, earnestly, or naturally, the mind 
unavoidably passes :—the play of the features, the motion of the limbs, the 
paces, the tones, the very folds of the drapery, (especially if it have long 
been worn,) are all significant. A mild, considerate man hangs up his hat 
in a very different style from a hasty resolute one. A Dissenter does not 
shake hands like a High Churchman. But there is no act into which the 
character enters more fully than that of writing; for it is generally per- 
formed alone, or unobserved; seldom, in adults, is the object of conscious 
attention, and takes place while the thoughts and the natural current of 
feeling are in full operation.’-—Northern Worthies, p. 8. 


On some apology Andrew Marvel makes for Milton, he says— 


‘ Perhaps it was well for Marvell that Milton could not read this, and we 
hope no one was so injudicious as to read it to him, for he would most 
angrily have spurned at anything like an extenuation of deeds in which he 
never ceased to glory. ‘The very constitution of Milton’s mind, his defect 
and his excellence, forbad him to conceive himself to have been in the 
wrong: in this, as in all else but his genius and his nobility of soul, he 
was the very antipodes of Shakspeare.’—Jbid, p. 52, 


The subject of book-binding brings out the following 
remarks :— 


“ Books, no less than their authors, are liable to get ragged, and to 
experience that neglect and contempt that generally follow the outward 
and visible signs of poverty. We do, therefore, most heartily commend 
the man, who bestows on a tattered and shivering volume, such decent and 
comely apparel, as may protect it from the insults of the vulgar, and the 
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more cutting slights of the fair. But if it be a rare book, “ the lone survivor 
of a numerous race,” the one of its family that has escaped the trunk- 
maker and pastry-cook, we would counsel a little extravagance in array- 
ing it. Let no book perish, unless it be such an one as it is your duty to 
throw into the fire. There is no such thing as a worthless book, though 
there are some far worse than worthless; no book which is not worth pre- 
serving if its existence may be tolerated ; as there are some men whom it 
may be proper to hang, but none who should be suffered to starve. To 
reprint books that do not rise to a certain pitch of worth, is foolish. It 
benefits nobody so much as it injures the possessors of the original copies. 
It is like a new coinage of Queen Anne's farthings. That anything is in 
being, is a presumptive reason that it should remain in being, but not that 
it should be multiplied.’—Zdid. pp. 53, 7. 


The following bears on his habitual respect for and apprecia- 
tion of the instinctive good qualities of women as women, not 
as clever women or deep thinkers :— 


‘ Men are deceived in their judgments of others by a thousand causes : 
by their hopes, their ambition, their vanity, their antipathies, their likes 
and dislikes, their party feelings, their nationality, but above all, by their 
presumptuous reliance on the rationative understanding, their disregard 
of presentiments, and unaccountable impressions, and their vain attempts to 
reduce everything to rule and measure. Women, on the other hand, if 
they be very women, are seldom deceived, except by love, compassion, or 
religious sympathy, by the latter too often deplorably; but then it is not 
because their better angel neglects to give warning, but because they are 
persuaded to make a merit of disregarding his admonitions. The craftiest 
Iago cannot win the good opinion of a ¢rue woman, unless he approach her 
as a lover, an unfortunate, or a religious confidant. Be it, however, re- 
membered, that this superior discernment in character is merely a female 
instinct, arising from a more delicate sensibility and finer tact, a clearer 
intuition, aud a natural abhorrence of every appearance of evil. It isa 
sense which only belongs to the innocent, quite distinct from the tact of 
experience, If, therefore, ladies without experience attempt to judge, to 
draw conclusions from premises, and give a reason for their sentiments, 
there is nothing in their sex to preserve them from error.’—Jbid. p. 439. 


It is time that we brought our account toaclose. The last 
year of his life, 1848, was marked by greater energy: he revived 
‘some literary undertakings, and concludes a letter to Mr. Moxon 
on this subject with the prophetic words; ‘I must and will 
rouse and exert myself while it is yet day,—“ for the night 
cometh.” I am fifty-one.’ At this age he was prematurely old; 
his step had lost its elasticity, and he found difficulty in getting 
from place to place. So much were his friends affected by the 
evident change, that one from a distance seeing him after some 
interval of time, sat down by the road-side and wept after 
parting from him. But he pursued his reading and usual style 
of composition, preparing for publication. 

An important misprint (as it seems), giving August for 
December, makes some confusion in the history of his last 
illness; but we gather that at the close of 1848, his brother 
was summoned by a letter from Mrs. Wordsworth, informing 
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him that Hartley was seized with an attack of bronchitis, and 
that his life was despaired of. Mr. Coleridge went down imme- 
diately, scarcely hoping to see him alive, but contrary to expect- 
ation, he lingered till the sixth of January, surrounded by the 
devoted affectionate care of friends, and by all that medical 
skill could do. But his brother’s own words must give the 
history of his last hours :— 

‘He was taken to his rest on Saturday, the 6th of January, 1849, ten 
days after my arrival. It would be worse than useless to dwell on the 
details, solemn and affecting beyond description, of this period. He died 
the death of a strong man, his bodily frame being of the finest construc- 
tion, and capable of great endurance. Of his state of mind it will be 
sufficient to say, that it was such as might have been looked for by those 
who knew him, and loved him well,—gentle, humble, loving, and devout. 
His time was passed either in religious exercises, or in the most searching 
self-communion. A few days before his death he received the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, having named a friend whose presence and par- 
ticipation he desired on this occasion; and again after the last struggle had 
commenced, his eye resting on another friend, with whom of latter years 
he had been much associated, he requested him to join with him in the 
last expressions of hope and faith. It was so that he bade him farewell. 
His sorrowing friends with whom he had been so long domesticated, and 
his young friend Dr. Green, who never left him night or day, were also 
present. 

‘In these last hours he took a clear review of his past life; his words, 
whether addressed to me or to himself, falling distinct on my ear; his 
mind appearing to retain its wonted sagacity, and his tongue scarcely less 
than its wonted eloquence. Of this most solemn confession, I can only 
repeat, that it justified the most favourable construction that could be put 
upon the past, and most consolatory hope that could be formed for the 
future. 

‘ His illness, it is needless to state, was a subject of general interest, and 
his death of general sorrow, wherever he was known.’—Mewmoir, p. clxxx. 


No one whose lot it has often been to stand by the dying 
bed, can place reliance or draw conclusions from the circum- 
stances, painful or consolatory, of this period—where some- 
times pain, and oblivion, and death, reign supreme to our out- 
ward eyes, over those whose lives have proclaimed them God's 
faithful servants, and sometimes hope and triumph prevail 
where our own confidence cannot be so firmly grounded. Yet 
as we are taught to pray against sudden death—as we desire for 
ourselves in that awful hour a mind clear to contemplate its ap- 
proaching change, and capable of repentance, and love, and hope 
—as we long for the attendance of friends, that their affection 
should watch over us—as we hope for the presence of God’s 
ministers, and the ministrations of His Church; so surely it 
must be accounted a gift from our Heavenly Father, a sign of 
favour, a source of exceeding comfort, to see others possessed 
of all these, and thankfully and devoutly using them; and cor- 
dially do we sympathise in the hope and fervent consolation 
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which Hartley Coleridge’s friends could draw from his dying 
hours. His life was a mystery and contest between good and 
evil, of no common character. At its close the good seemed to 
prevail. His friends could dwell on those bright and amiable 
qualities which had so long cheered and refreshed them; on the 
influence for good his intercourse had seemed to exercise over 
themselves; on the kindly affections he had drawn out, the love 
of goodness and purity and truth they believed his society to 
have fostered ; and hope for him,—what may have had truth in 
his case, however fatal such a persuasion would be to yield to 
in ourselves,-—that his infirmity of will had amounted to actual 
incapacity, and that in his individual solitary instance, habitual 
sorrow was, humanly speaking, to atone for habitual sin. 

It was Wordsworth’s wish, expressed on the moment of 
hearing of his death, that his grave should be made near his 
own. ‘ Let him lie by us, he would have wished.’ The next 
day he walked over to Grasmere to choose the spot, and himself 
pointed out the precise locality: saying, ‘ When I lifted up my 
eyes from my daughter’s grave, he was standing there.’ Then 
turning to the sexton, ‘ Keep the ground for us,—we are old 
people, it cannot be for long.’ In a little more than a year 
his own share in his anticipation was fulfilled. ‘ They lie on 
‘ the south-east angle of Grasmere churchyard, not far from a 
‘ group of trees, with the little brook that feeds the lake with its 
‘ clear waters, murmuring by their side. Around them are the 
‘ quiet mountains.’ 

These are consolatory thoughts, and images of peace, and we 
may indulge in the hope and comfort they inspire: while the 
practical lesson for us to learn from the course of this sad nar- 
rative must surely be, how vain is every merely earthly gift and 
aid, to preserve from the most seemingly uncongenial forms of 
temptation ; to show that no height of intellect, no amount of cul- 
tivation, no sense of the beautiful, no comprehension of greatness 
or excellence, no perception of the divine in nature and the 
unseen, can preserve the soul from degradation and slavery. 
This is reserved for God’s grace alone, who chooses the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, who uses homely 
instruments for His purposes, and such plain teaching as the 
lowly and the unlearned can impart, as effectually as minds of 
deepest and most comprehensive power: whoever, in fact, 
knows by his own heart, and therefore would infuse into others 
the necessity of obedience, self-government, submission, and 
the truth for all time which is comprehended in those words 
of old: * Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his ways? 
even by ruling himself after to Thy word.’ 

fr Ton whiter 
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Art. V.—1. Theodori Antiochent Mopsuestia Episcopi Que su- 
persunt. Volumen Primum, Theodori Commentarium in Prophetas 
Duodecim Minores.s Ed. A. F. V. A Weenern.  Berolini, 
1834. Pp. 716. 


2. Theodori Episc. Mops. Nov. Test. Comment. Turici, 1847. 
Ed. O. F. Frirzscnr. Pp. 172. 


Ir would be with feelings of doubt and apprehension that 
we should view the introduction amongst us, on any large scale, 
of the peculiar theology of Syria, and especially of the works 
of one who held, and indeed continues to hold, so large an 
influence over it as Theodore of Mopsuestia, or, as he is gene- 
rally termed, ‘ Theodore the Interpreter ;’ and our reason is 
this, that scarcely an ancient heresy with which the Church 
had to contend, as if for life or death, but either derived its 
existence or received its adoption from that country, and may 
be found, either stated openly or taught by implication, in this 
writer. 

History informs us of the fact that, belonging to, and indeed 
eventually representing the School of Antioch, he became, both 
in his own day, and to his successors, the teacher to whom we 
must trace so many of those doctrines which the Church was 
compelled from time to time to condemn and cast out, as utterly 
opposed to the body of apostolical truth committed to her 
keeping, and the effects of which were felt so severely, not in 
Syria alone, but in those countries also which Syria was from 
time to time unhappily called on to supply with bishops and 
teachers. The doctrines in question we find to have originally 
received their adoption from the School of Antioch; to have 
been in existence—at least in germ—from a very early period; 
and at length, through the efforts of Theodore and his disciples, 
to have spread far and wide throughout the Church. 

It will perhaps be allowed us before proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the teaching of Theodore himself, as contained in 
the works which form the heading of our article, and in such 
other sources as remain, to trace briefly the history of this 
school, and endeavour to show his proper place in it; that we 
may thus see how far he really originated, how far he simply 
repeated those of its tenets which afterwards appealed so loudly 
to his name in support of their truth and authority. 

It was not likely nor indeed possible that Syria, and Antioch 
its capital, should hold a subordinate place either in the Chris- 
tian or political world. It was at Antioch that believers were 
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first called Christians; S. Peter is generally considered to have 
been its earliest bishop, and the holy martyr Ignatius was the 
first, or at latest the second, after him: as the capital of Roman 
Asia in the East, the Roman Governor, or President, held his 
residence within its walls; and, since the Church, from the 
example of the Apostles themselves, was ever careful in minor 
details of mere arrangement to follow the existing order of the 
empire (as has been abundantly proved by Richer, tom. i. p. 29, 
§ 14, on the 6th Canon of Nice, Dr. Routh, Opuse. i. 407, 
and Beveridge in his Codex, § 12, &c.'), it therefore became 
from its foundation the first see of the country, and its bishop 
one of those who are termed wpa@ros by the Canons of the 
Apostles, and to whom, ‘from old custom,’ the rights of 
Metropolitans, and subsequently of Patriarchs, are given by the 
Councils of Nice, Constantinople, and others: and lastly, it is 
in Antioch that we find the chief theological school of Syria 
and the East, as Alexandria contained that of Egypt, each, as 
might be expected, forming, next to the inspired writings, the 
chief source of the faith of its Patriarchate; but whilst Alex- 
andria, as shown by its great champions §. Clement, S. 
Dionysius, S. Peter, S. Athanasius, and §. Cyril, had been on 
the whole the nursery of faith, Antioch was too often busied 
in furthering the cause of Rationalism, and therefore of division 
and eventual infidelity ; descending gradually step by step until 
it terminated, in no long time, and by no forced nor unnatural 
process, in the denial of the highest and most vital truths of 
Christianity. 

Leontius, a Byzantine writer of the sixth century,’ informs 
us, and the internal evidence abundantly confirms his assertion, 
that the founder of the school of Antioch was Paul, the suc- 
cessor of Demetrian, and the well-known heretical bishop of 
the see; he at least it was who moulded it into the shape which 
it afterwards possessed, and leavened it with those peculiar 
doctrines which are known to have subsequently emanated 
from it. ; 

No rule or law for the foundation of a school has, as far as 
we are aware, come down to us, nor indeed is it probable, from 
the nature of the case, that any such existed; but we may 
surely infer that in a metropolitical city of the rank and dignity 





1 The Ninth Canon of Antioch, a.p. 341, puts this beyond question: ‘ Let every 
Provincial Bishop know that he who is placed over the Metropolis, has also the 
care of the whole province, because all who have any business assemble thither 
from every part. Hence it seems good that he should be preferred also in rank, 
and that the other bishops should do nothing of moment without him, according 
to the old and stringent law of our fathers.’ 

2 Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. ix. p. 660, &c. Paris, 1677. 
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of Antioch, such a work could have been undertaken only by 
the bishop himself, or by some one acting under his express 
sanction; and it is confessed that this school had no existence 
till a period, to say the least, very closely bordering on that of 
Paul’s occupation of the see. 

Again; there had been principles rife in Syria, and especially 
at Antioch, from the very earliest times, external to the Church 
indeed, but utterly opposed to the genius of Christianity, and 
full of danger to the faith of those who dwelt among them. 
Not only were there avowed Jews in the city, but what was still 
more perilous, because more insidious, many J udaizing Christians. 
Indeed, it appears most probable, that some of those Ebionites, 
who, before the taking of Jerusalem, had fled to the regions 
of Decapolis, and taken up their abode (as we are informed 
by S. Epiphanius) in Pella, and whose ‘Church,’ according 
to Neander, continued to the fifth century, had travelled to 
Antioch, and even still further north. In addition to these, 
who were in part Christians, in part Jews, and in part Gnostics, 
there had also been from the first a succession of genuine 
Gnostics settled there. Their first teacher was Menander, the 
pupil of Simon Magus; their second Saturninus ; a succession 
thus begun was kept up for a considerable period, and its prin- 
ciples still longer survived their original teachers. 

Of these systems Judaism and Gnosticism had each its own 
peculiar mark and fundamental principle: and it would have 
been obviously impossible for one whe was, from whatever 
motive, inclined to Syncretism, to avoid imbibing something on 
the one hand of the doctrine of the mere humanity of Jesus 
Christ, which marked the Jews, and indeed most of the Judaiz- 
ing Christians as well, and on the other of that tendency tu 
directly Anti-christian dogmata, based on mere Rationalism, 
which formed so characteristic a feature of Gnosticism; and we 
know that the secular habits of Paul, his indifference, or rather 
hostility, to the character of a Christian, and the duties of a 
bishop (facts which are dwelt upon at length by the Council 
held in his own city, which condemned and deposed him), in- 
duced him to fraternize with all by whose aid he might hope 
either to obtain power, or to strengthen his position. Hence 
he did not scruple to maintain much of Jewish doctrine,’ whether 
through love of reducing the mysteries of Christianity to the 
level of mere reason, or more probably to please Zenobia the 
Queen of the East, who enabled him to retain possession of his 
see for some years after his deposition;’ and to give to the 





1 §. Epiphanius, Her. 65, § 2, p. 608. Mosheim de Rebus, p. 706. 
2 Theodoret, Heer. Fab. ii. 8. 
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merely intellectual principle a prominence and value to which 
it could lay no manner of claim; the better to propitiate, the 
Gnostics, whose tenets, according to Neander, ‘ consisted of 
‘ knowledge as opposed to faith, and substituted speculation for 
‘ practice.’ 

He thereby earned for himself such very unenviable titles as 
‘apvnaideos, aipeciapyns, fex teterrima hereticorim,’ and the 
like, and fully justified the place which Mosheim gives him in 
early ecclesiastical history: ‘De Pauli Samosateni errore erga 
* Deum, a tertio seclo nulli fere silent eorum inter Christianos, 
‘qui dogma de tribus in Deum Personis, et de Christo, vel 
‘ dedita opera, vel obiter explicant. Heresium vero scriptores ad 
‘unum omnes virum hunc inter pessimos veri per Christum tra- 
‘diti, corruptores, collocant, et vehementer in eum invehunt 
‘ Epiphanius, Theodoretus, Augustinus, Damascenus, reliqui.’? 
A short outline of his opinions, which, with their natural or rather 
inevitable results, were reproduced from time to time in the 
Syrian Church, may be absolutely necessary for the connexion 
and elucidation of the present subject. 

There is at first sight much appearance of contradiction in 
Paul’s opinions, and the difficulty in harmonizing and syste- 
matizing them has consequently been great. He has been 
accused of holding the opposite tenets at once of Sabellius* 
and Artemon, and it has been the custom to view him as be- 
longing to one or other of those heresies exclusively. He 
seems, however, to have united the two, and to have avoided 
pensive contradiction by distinguishing, silently but broadly, 

etween the Divine Logos, or Wisdom in Itself, and the man 
Christ. So far as he considers the former to be an impersonal 
attribute emanating from God, he is justly to be accused of 
leaning to Sabellianism,* and so far as he holds the latter to be 





' And see Burton's Bampton Lectures, note 102, p. 584. 

2 De Rebus, p. 707. 

§ Sabellianism again would commit him in some degree to Judaism. ‘ We 
distinguish from those who Judaize such as corrupt Christianity into Judaism, 
and deny the God of God, teaching God like the Jews, and not confessing one 
God as the only ingenerate and alone the fountain of the Godhead, but as being 
without a Son, and unproductive of the living word and true wisdom ; for they 
think the Word of God such as that in the soul of man; they therefore teach 
that God is one Person together with the Word, just as a man is one together 
with his word, thinking nothing more than the Jews who receive not the Evan- 
gelist when exclaiming at the very commencement of his Gospel, “In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” &c.’—S. Athanasius contra Sabellianos, vol. iii. p. 28, § 2. 
The Sabellians also pressed closely upon the Gnostics in more points than one. 
See Burton’s Bampton Lectures, note 103, p. 591. The Benedictines are doubtful 
whether to ascribe the piece from which the above words are taken to S. Athana- 
sius or S. Basil the Great. It has escaped them that the same passage, almost 
Me e — is found also in S. Epiphanius’ Account of the Heresy of Paut, 

» P- . 

* See Burton’s Bampton Lectures, note 102, p. 590 ; Newman's Arians, p. 136. 
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a mere man, in whom that attribute dwelt, he is convicted, 
despite all attempts at evasion, of being a mere Pre-Arian 
Psilanthropist. 

‘Paul denies,’ says Epiphanius, ‘that the Son of God is a 
‘Personal Son, and says that he is in God, as also do Sabellius, 
‘ Novatus, Noetus, and others.’ He acquits him, however, of 
their conclusion. ‘He does not say, like Noetus, that the 
‘ Father suffered, but that the Word came, and merely worked, 
‘—évépynoe—returning afterwards to the Father ;’ which last 
is a mere Gnosticism. And the moderns mostly concur in 
taking the same view of the case, especially Worm, who has 
given nearly a chapter of his work on Sabellianism to’ the ques- 
tion, and Neander, who thus contrasts their respective prin- 
ciples:' ‘ While in Sabellianism the human and personal (sic) 
‘element in Christ was made simply a transitory form of the 
‘Divine, the theory of Paul of Samosata, on the other hand, 
‘gave a prominence to Christ’s human person alone, and the 
‘divine appears only as something which supervenes from with- 
‘out. Whilst Sabellianism tended towards a Pantheism which 
‘confounded God with the world, we discern in the theory of 
‘ Paul the Deistic tendency which fixes an impassable gulf be- 
‘twixt God and the creation, which admits of no community 
‘of essence and of life between God and humanity.’ Or as 
he might have stated it in other words, each followed the sys- 
tem of his country, Sabellius grafting his opinions on those of 
the Church in Africa, in which Humanitarianism was as yet 
unknown, and, in consequence hardly, if at all, escaping the 
profanity of Patripassianism, whilst Paul scrupled not to appro- 
priate many of the distinguishing tenets of the Gnostics, the 
Jews, and the Judaizing Christians of Syria. ” 

Accordingly, whilst Sabellius made the Redeemer God Incar- 
nate, ‘calling Him at one time the Father, at another the Son, 
‘and at another the Holy Ghost, and saying that He gave the 
‘law in the Old Testament as the Father, and was incarnate in 
‘the New as the Son, and descended on the Apostles as the 





1 Vol. ii. p. 862, Torrey’s translation. See Petavius de Incarn. book i. chap. 3, 
§ 9, from whom it seems probable that Neander adopted this view of the case. 
See also Baronius, a.v. 265, § 4; Mosheim de Rebus, pp. 702, 710, 712; for Paul’s 
points of belief, 1 to 7. Burton’s Bampton Lectures, note 102, p. 584 ; note 103. 

2 The history of Sabellianism has been pronounced ‘obscure.’ It seems to have 
been begun by Simon Magus, and continued by his Syrian followers, from whom 
Paul might easily have received it. It is thought to have existed in Asia in the 
time of S. Justin Martyr (Burton’s Bampton Lectures, p. 587). It was carried into 
Italy, and thence into Africa, by Praxeas, the follower of the notorious Aischines, 
at the end of the second century, and was found and adopted in the latter country 
by Sabellius, the pupil, according to S. Augustin and Philaster, of Noétus, in 
whose hands it became, as is well known, a formidable antagonist to the Church 
of Africa and the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 
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‘Holy Ghost,’’ Paul, on the other hand, taught that ‘although 
* He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
‘Mary,’ yet ‘in every other respect He was a mere human 
‘ being, and that nothing which was born in Him had any pre- 
‘ existence.’? To this he added positively that He may however 
be called God x:.raypnotixds, as by grace ard personal advance- 
ment ;* which would allow Himself to be Christ if He pleased, as 
being of the same nature as He.‘ And lastly, that He was not 
in any manner God incarnate, of two natures and one person, 
but that the impersonal wisdom or word of God ‘dwelt in the 
* man as we dwell in our houses, alter in altero, but neither are 
‘ we part of the house, nor is the house part of us.’* The divinity, 
which was without any personal contact with the humanity,’ 

erforming Christ’s divine actions, and then returning to the 

ather, and the humanity undergoing alone His infirmities and 
sufferings. 

Such, as regards our present subject, and hence derived are 
the chief doctrines of Paul of Samosata. The histories of the early 
rationalists, the J udaizing Christians, the Jews, and the Gnostics, 
show us that they had been for the most part in existence before 
his time, although externally to the Church and apart from each 
other. They derived, however, a fresh life and direction when 
adopted by him, united, and brought within her pale—and thus 
we see at once from what sources the heresies which afterwards 
so long and so sorely vexed the Church, derived their original 
existence, and to whom it is that they owe their new position. 
There had, undoubtedly, been Christians from the first who 
were heretical on some one point or more; but those anti-Chris- 
tian principles and doctrines which had been without the Church 
before the days of Paul, are found to be within it after him, and 
thus to us he stands forth as the first author and teacher of 
systematized and intra-ecclesiastical heresy. It may be said, 
indeed, that he anticipated the work of time in holding the 





1 Theodoret, Heer. Fab. ii. 9. 

2 Burton’s Bampton Lectures, note 102, p. 582. Mosheim de Rebus, pp. 708, 713. 
This idea is precisely that of the higher class of Ebionites, as described by Origen, 
cont. Cels. v. 61, and Neander after him. Paul's contact with whom would alone 
amply justify the conclusion of Dr. Burton, that he readily joined hands with the 
Gnostics, Bamp. Lec. p. 584. 

% Mosheim de Rebus, pp. 702, 709. 8, Athanasius de Synodis, quoted by Mosheim 
de Rebus, p. 713. 

* Simeon on Paul, quoted by Mosheim de Rebus, p. 709. This must call to mind 
the saying of which Ibas was accused, but which rather seems to belong to 
Theodore. Ov pOova ra XpiotS yevouevy eg, eg Saov yap airds eyévero Kayw 
éyevounv. Cave. Hist. Litt. i. 426. 

5 Malchion against Paul, Routh, Reliq. vol. ii. p. 476. a.p. 1814. 

6 S. Epiphanius. Her. 65, p. 608. Mosheim de Rebus, p. 711. See Oxford trans- 
lation of S. Athanasius, Select Treatises, p.175. Library of Fathers, vol. viii. 
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essence of at least three principal heresies, Arianism, Nesto- 
rianism, and Pelagianism; not only laying down the premises 
from which they were deduced, but even adopting those con- 
clusions, which when subsequently repeated by his followers, 
with such accidental alterations as the lapse of time and con- 
troversy had made necessary, formed the substance of those 
heresies themselves, — the public enunciators and maintainers 
of which were mostly, it should be remembered, the clergy of 
his patriarchate, and indeed of his own Episcopal city. 

The foundation of Paul’s system consisted originally in his 
Sabellian view of the manner of the divine unity, which with 
that idea of pushing facts to their conclusions which formed a 
remarkable feature of his character, involved, as he proceeded to 
argue, not merely the second person of the Holy Trinity being 
essentially less than the first, but deprived Him of all personal 
existence whatever, and so reduced Him to the level of a mere 
attribute of the Divinity. Thus was introduced the denial at 
once of the Godhead and proper sonship of Christ; of the 
divine incarnation; and of the grace which that stupendous 
miracle of divine mercy has procured for us. 

Such tenets, however, could not be suffered to pass unnoticed, 
especially in one of Paul’s exalted position: a council was 
accordingly held at Antioch, a.p. 265, at which they were con- 
demned, and he himself degraded. Well would it have been 
for the Church at large had his opinions perished with him; 
such was unhappily far from the case. Lucian, his friend 
and fellow-countryman, had followed him to Antioch, and re- 
ceived from him, as it appears, the ordination of a priest, and 
here, as Suidas expressly tells us, he founded a school—‘ a qua,’ 
adds our own Cave, ‘ plurimi non infime note discipuli, inque 
‘iis Eusebius Nicomedensis, Maris Chalcedonensis, Theognis 
‘ Nicenus, aliique Secte Ariane postmodum fautores, prcdierunt.” 

Time has left little of Lucian’s own authentic writings from 
which we may form any judgment of his opinions. The doubt 
which has always attached to the authenticity of the creed pre- 
sented as his, by the Arians at the council at Antioch, would 
forbid us to build on it, if indeed it contained anything peculiar, 
which is not the case; but the following extract from a fragment 
of his speech before the Roman president, preserved by Rufinus, 
and given by Dr. Routh in his Reliquie may be thought short 
of the truth in itself, and when found in the mouth of an avowed 
follower of Paul may be regarded at least with suspicion. 

‘ Sapientiam suam misit in hunc mundum carne véstitam que 
nos doceret Deum qui calum fecisset et terram.’ 8S. Epiphanius 





' Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 154, verb. Lucianus. 
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mentions him as infected with the heresy of the Arians,’ and 
informs us of the significant fact that Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
their chief patron and champion, had lived with him in that 
city. He also says that ‘ Lucian and all the Lucianists deny 
‘that the Son of God took a soul, saying that He had a body 
‘ only, that we may thence apply to God the Word, the human 
‘ suffering, the thirst, and hunger, and weariness, and weeping, 
‘and grief, and trouble, and all that He endured in His bodily 
‘ presence.”* ‘This cannot fail to remind us of the dogma of Arius 
and the Arians, who indeed must be the Lucianists referred to. 
‘ Arius also mutilated the integrity of the incarnation, for he 
‘ said that Christ took a soulless body, and that the godhead per- 
‘ formed the functions of the soul, so that he applied to the former 
‘ the sympathy which proceeded from the body.” Nicephorus from 
Philostorgius, bk. ii. chap. 16, divides the Lucianists into three 
classes;—1. Those who never assented to the Nicene Creed at 
all, such as Antonius, Bishop of Tarsus, and Leontius, afterwards 
Patriarch of Antioch ;—2. Those who did assent to it, but subse- 
quently recanted; Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Theognis of Nice ;—3. Those ‘ who invented opinions altogether 
new:’ Maris, Theognis, and Asterius, who again were sub- 
divided among themselves—all of them, it is needless to say, 
were among the most notorious of the Arians.° 

But what chiefly tends to convict Lucian of having been the 
master of this band of heretics, are the facts, on the one hand, 
that the Arians themselves declare it; Arius hailing Eusebius 
of Nicomedia as [vAAove«ravicta adnOads, and on the other, that 
Alexander of Alexandria expressly ascribes their heresy to him, 
and traces it through him up to Paul, Ebion, and Artemas. 
‘ You,’ he says to his namesake of Constantinople, and the 
Church in that city, ‘are heaven-taught—OcodiSaxror—and are 
‘ not ignorant that this doctrine, which has lately raised itself 
‘ against the Church’s worship, is that of Ebion, Artemas, and an 
* imitation of Paul of Samosata, who was cut off from the Church 
‘in council, and by the condemnation of an universal assemblage 
‘ of Bishops —taév aravtayou éricxot@v atroxnptyGevtos THs 
‘ éxxAnalas. Tohim penne Lucian, who remained out of com- 
‘ munion with three bishops’ (Paul’s successors) ‘ for many years 
‘ —trodveteis ypovouvs. Draining the dregs of whose impiety, they 
*‘ who say that the Son is from nothing, have now spread amongst 
* us,as their hidden offshots; Arius namely, and Achillas, and the 
* abandoned crew who follow them; and three bishops, I know 





} Heresy, 43, $1. 2 Heresy, 69, § 5. 3 Ancor, § 33. p. 38. 
* Theodoret. Her, Fab. bk. iv. Heresy 1. 
* Godefroy’s Notes on Philostorgius, bk. ii. chap. 16. 
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* not how ordained in Syria, incite them by their applause to 
* worse attempts even than these.’’ 

Many of the moderns, indeed, relying on the words of 
S. Chrysostom, Eusebius, Philostorgius, and other Syrians, have 
doubted of the truth of the connexion between Lucian and the 
Arians. Baronius has argued against it with great ingenuity, 
and at much length, drawing a laboured but fanciful comparison 
between Lucian and S. Dionysius, and saying that the priest 
of Antioch was accused, like the Patriarch of Alexandria, of 
Arianism, merely from having contended against its antagonist 
Sabellianism. ‘ Visi sunt ambo, prima facie ipsorum doctrinam 
‘ spectantibus, et ejus sensum haud penitus assequentibus, in 
‘contrariam partem paullo licentius inclinasse, atque personas 
‘ distinguentes, in sanctissima Trinitate, quodammodo ipsam quo- 
‘ que substantiam separasse ;’* and he supposes that Dionysius, 
but for the dignity of his see, might have shared the same fate 
as Lucian, whom, as Valesius truly remarks, he makes to have 
merely suffered excommunication; whereas, in fact, he also 
caused a grievous schism.’ 

Bishop Bull, too, takes the same general view of the question, 
and supposes that Alexander must either have been mistaken, 
or have alluded to some other Lucian; but to this may be 
opposed the fact that history has preserved the name of no other 
to whom his words can by possibility apply ; nor is it at all 
probable that, in making such a statement, not only as a fact in 
itself, but as one so public as to be well known at Constanti- 
nople, the Bishop, who could speak of Arius and his heresy 
from his own personal and intimate knowledge, and who wrote 
the letter in question but five, or at most six years after 
Lucian’s death, when his memory was still fresh in men’s 
minds, can have fallen into so great an error; and this view is 
strengthened by the fact that, whatever we think of the story of 
Lucian’s body having been conveyed on shore on a dolphin’s 
back, when cast into the sea, or however we understand it, it is 
at least certain that he was buried at Drepanum, in Bithynia, 
which the Emperor Constantine, in commemmoration of this 
event, afterwards erected into a city, and called Helenopolis, 
from his mother; and which, being in the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, the whole account must necessarily have been well 
known to Alexander. So that it seems as though it may be said 





' Alexander of Alexandria to Alexander of Constantinople, with Valesius’s note 
on the passage. 

2 Baronius, a.p. 318, § 75; and 311, § 11. 

3 Valesius’s note on Alexander's words drocuvdywyos @uewev. Theodoret, Hist. 
b. i.c.4. Baronius, as he observes, was misled by the Latin translators of the 
passage. This, indeed, is no doubt the cause of the mistake he makes through- 
out as to Lucian’s true character and ecclesiastical position. 
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of those who have adopted this anti-historical view of the case, 
great as their names are, what Valesius has said of one of them: 
—‘ Si veteris cujuspiam scriptoris testimonium afferent, quo sen- 
‘tentiam suam firmarent, et Alexandri testimonium subverterent, 
‘equidem libenti animo eis assentirem; sed cum preter conjec- 
‘ turas nihil adferant, malim equidem Alexandri testimonio cre- 
‘dere, qui Luciani temporibus vixit, ejusque doctrinam ac 
‘ discipulos apprime noverat, qui se Collucianistas vocabant.’ ' 

Lastly, as regards the testimony of Eusebius, S$. Chrysostom, 
and Philostorgius: of these it should be remembered that 
Eusebius is at best but of very questionable orthodoxy,’ and 
that Philostorgius is an undoubted Arian; whilst S. Chryso- 
stom speaks of Lucian, as he might, merely as one of the illus- 
trious band of martyrs, whose constancy in confession, and 
resolute determination to die in his prison of starvation, rather 
than partake tév eidwAofvrwy, are to be held up as an example, 
not to the people of Antioch alone, but to the whole body of 
the faithful.* 

Lucian undoubtedly died in the communion of the Church, 
and his name is inserted in the Martyrologies,*‘ if, indeed, it be 
not he who is honoured by our own Church on the 8th of 
January. Yet although he so far redeemed his former heresy 
and schism, it must be borne in mind that his school being con- 


tinued in the face of the Council of Antioch which had deposed 
Paul his master, if not actually founded after it, was therefore 
in avowed opposition to the Church at large; and when his 
doctrines were subsequently repeated by his disciples, Arius, 
Eusebius, and others, we know how they were received by it at 





' Valesius on Alexander's letter, in verb. dv diadetduevos Aouniavos. 

2 So at least thought Photius, over-indulgent as he sometimes inclines to be. 
He says, that in Eusebius’s works are to be found blaaphemies against the Son, 
who is termed by him ‘ The Second Cause,’ and dpxiorpdrnyos ; and he blames him 
for making no proper mention of the Arian heresy in his history, but speaking of 
it merely as a disagreement between Arius and Alexander, without saying whether 
he held Arius to have been right or wrong; giving no true relation of the Council 
of Nice, though it formed one of the chief events of Constantine's reign ; passing 
over all mention of the name of 8S. Eustathius of Antioch, and the Arian con- 
spiracy against him, and merely saying that a tumult happened in the city ; 
converting the actions and sufferings of ‘the great athlete’ Athanasius into ‘a 
mere disturbance in Alexandria, which was allayed by the presence of the Court 
Bishops ;’ and omitting to state what that disturbance was, by whom it was 
caused, and how appeased. History nowhere contains an opinion on the subject 
more candid or more unanswerable. 

3 An account of his betrayal by Pancratius, a Sabellian, for opposing his heresy, 
his trial, confession, and martyrdom, may be found in S. Chrysostom, Ruinart, from 
him, Baronius—History and Martyrology—and others. Philostorgius tells us, that 
when lying bound in prison, év 7@ oixetw orépyp dvaxeiuevov thy gplerny Ovoay 
T6AETALEVOY, OUTW TE avTcY peTagXEIV, Kal TOvs GAAOUS mETArAaBEiv TOD axpdyTOU 
Pduaros emerpépau. Book ii. § 14. 

* Ruinart, p. 504. 
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the Council of Nice. Unfortunately, these men succeeded in 
ranging the secular or physical power on their side, whilst to 
the moral authority of the Church they paid not the slightest 
attention ; and thus, by their united craft and ability, they suc- 
ceeded in leavening Syria, and much of Asia, Africa, and 
eventually even Europe also, with an anti-Apostolical system 
of belief, which was destined, with all its worst results, long to 
survive themselves. 

Among these, Diodorus was, in the year 374, archimandrite, 
or abbot, of the monastery of S. Euprepius, situated in the 
suburbs of Antioch, where, among his other followers, he 
numbered two, who afterwards became, though in very different 
ways, the most celebrated of the doctors of Syria,—Jobn, 
afterwards called Chrysostom, and Theodore. Diodorus himself, 
although he had done the Church at Antioch good service, was 
already imbued with principles resembling those afterwards 
held by Nestorius,! and for which he, with ‘Theodore, was sub- 
sequently condemned by the 5th Council; ’ and he also adopted, 
as we are informed by 8S. Jerome and others, the literal, or his- 
torical method of interpreting Scripture,’ which he had learnt 
from Eusebius of Emesa—who had studied under his namesake 
of Cesarea, and Patrophilus, one of the original Arians ;—a 
method which arose from the reaction caused by Origen’s 
excessive use of allegory, and which soon became a distinguish- 
ing mark of the Church of Syria. 

After the death of Valens, and the accession of his nephew 
Gratian, Diodorus was ordained Bishop of Tarsus, and Theodore 
supplied his place as Archimandrite. He held this post till the 
year 392, when he was made Bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, 
where he sat till his death, which took place thirty-six years 
after. Having thus endeavoured to trace the school to which 
‘Theodore belonged to its true source, as founded by Paul, or at 
least containing the opinions which he had bequeathed to 
Antioch, and therefore in a great measure to Syria at large; and 
in which he appears as a successor of the original Arians, as 
they were of Lucian and Paul; and, as will be shown, the patron 
and precursor of Nestorius, Pelagius, and others,—we now 
proceed to an examination of his writings. 

His exegetical works naturally divide themselves into two 








1 Photius, Cod. 102; Cave, Hist. Litt. verb. Diodorus; and see Basilius Cilic. 
tum. i. p. 51. Leontius also affirms this, proving, beyond question, that Diodore 
was the link of connexion between Paul and Theodore. 

2 Photius, Cod. 18. 

5 Soe. vi. 3. Soz. villi. 2. 5S. Jerom, Catalog. Seript. § 149. 

* Cave, Hist. Litt. verb, Theodore Mopsuest. Diodorus ars. Rufinus Aquil. 
Photius Cod. 38, 
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parts—his commentaries on the Old and New Testaments; be- 
sides these we have copious extracts in Leontius and the fifth 
Council from his polemical books on the Incarnation and against 
Apollinarius : of the former class the first in order of time and 
in completeness, is his work on the Minor Prophets. It can be 
no injustice to him to state, in the words of Rosenmiiller, who is 
not accustomed to be too severe towards those whose orthodoxy 
has been matter of suspicion, the fundamental error to which 
his merely historical or literal style of interpretation eventually 
leads. ‘Theodore has been blamed,’ he says, ‘ because he has 
‘referred but few of the passages of the Prophets ca@ iordpiay 
‘to Christ, eg. of the Psalms but three or four. In his expo- 
‘ sition of the remainder of those which by others were referred 
‘to the Messiah, he, for the most part, followed the Jewish 
‘ doctors.’ — Vol. iii. p. 257. That is in brief, as the editor of the 
commentary in question is compelled to confess, ‘ He referred 
‘ the fulfilment of these portions of holy writ, not so much to 
‘Christ as to the events of the history of the Jews.’— 
Proleg. p. xx. 

The cause of this preference of Judaism to Christianity, as 
the whole tenor of Theodore’s system would amply justify us in 
terming it, has been ascribed to his study of Hahdos rather 
than of Christian commentators. Had he been the only ancient 
Christian writer of the East who had given his attention to this 
class of expositors, such a reason might possibly be admitted as 
valid; but whilst we have the case, among others, of S. Jerome, 
who had received his theological education in good part from 
Paulinus of Antioch, by whom he was also ordained to the 
priesthood, whom even Rosenmiiller cannot tax with any undue 
leaning to the mystical, and who wrote his commentary on the 
same sacred books in Syria, and, there is very much to persuade 
us, as we shall endeavour to show, with Theodore’s work before 
him, this apology alone cannot be admitted: nor must we for- 
get that Theodore received, and did not originate, this method 
of interpretation. His present work indeed suggests to us the 
probability that the object of those Arian teachers who were its 
original authors may have been to construct by its means a 
system of Scripture interpretation which might, as far as pos- 
sible, keep out of sight the personal actions of our Lord under 
the old covenant, and so, of course, weaken the fundamental 
doctrine of His proper Divinity—such at least is certainly the 
result of Theodore’s own work; nor is it too much to say that, 
according to him, the prophetical portions of Scripture could, as 
a whole, have been accomplished without the advent of Christ 
upon earth, for he considers them, with scarcely an exception, 
to bear reference to the temporal history of the Jews alone, 
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and therefore to have been fulfilled in that history; whilst, 
according to his principle, a Jew would certainly have been 
justified in rejecting the evidence to Christ’s Messiahship con- 
tained in this portion of holy writ; nay, further, even in 
urging it against the Christian, as that which, having already 
received its fulfilment, could now, therefore, have no further 
object or interest. 

We would not be misunderstood in this assertion; not that 
Theodore ventures wholly to deny that Christ is the subject of 
all prophecy—to do this would be plainly to contradict the 
voice of the Apostles and Evangelists; but that it should be so is 
an incumbrance to him, it opposes his system, and he not only 
keeps the fact out of sight as far as possible, but he positively 
denies it whenever he can; and thus, although he does allude to 
Christ as the ‘ Divine teacher who should come,’ p. 514, ‘the 
sacrifice,’ p. 281, and ‘the Saviour,’ p. 169, yet it is without 
heart or warmth that he brings himself to enter on such sub- 
jects, they form no part of the life of his faith, or even of his 
intellectual conviction; they must be touched upon with reluct- 
ance, and as seldom as possible, and the onus of proof is to be 
thrown on the shoulders, not of those who deny, but of those 
who assert them.’ 

His system also obliges him to conclude that the more general 
of the prophecies have necessarily been fulfilled in some manner 
wholly unknown, whilst in particular instances he does not 
scruple to take for granted that events of which history makes 
no mention, must have occurred to form their fulfilment. Nor 
is this all. His great object being, as we have said, to keep 
Christ as far as possible out of sight, not only are those por- 
tions of the Old Testament which are evidently intended to 
bear a figurative sense, and to receive a future completion, to 
be lowered to a literal interpretation, and considered as already 
fulfilled, but others, of which the scope and meaning are as 
plainly on the surface, must receive some symbolical or recon- 
dite explanation, if this object may by any means be attained. 

With Theodore that which is most evidently prophetical 
becomes merely historical—with the Fathers of the Church 
history is both history and prophecy. According to the former, 
events the most future are either past or present; the latter see 
that even the most obvious and present things may still be 
capable of a higher meaning than can be given to them now. 
Sight is the ruling principle with one, faith with the other. 





1 Thus on Joel ii 283—31, one of the few passages which, from S. Peter's appli- 
cation on the day of Pentecost, Theodore is compelled to admit to apply to Christ, 
we find him saying of it dwepBoriKads eipjoOar maAAov i} Ta mpdypyata elxev, p. 156; 
and the like on Zechariah ix. 10. 
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Theodore draws a wide and impassable line between things celes- 
tial and terrestrial. They make the terrestrial but the type 
and germ of the celestial. The commentary on the Pro- 
phets, indeed, shows that its author’s style should rather be 
termed Judaical or Anti-christian, than merely literal or histo- 
rical, as hitherto. 

And if, according to Theodore, the Messiah is seldom the 
subject of prophecy, it will follow that he scarcely, if at all, 
allows Him to have been foreshown by type. Among other 
obvious objections to this, which would alone prove fatal to his 
whole system, are these; that it deprives such passages as that 
of our 105th Psalm, ‘ Touch not Mine anointed,’ of all mystical 
and ulterior meaning; that it robs those books of Moses which 
direct the ceremonial parts of the priesthood, of all spiritual 
force or signification; that it makes the promised blessings 
exclusively temporal, and their scene merely local, thus doing 
away at once with all idea of a Catholic Church; and chiefly, 
that it separates Christ from His members, cutting them off 
from all share of His Unction, Spirit, and Divinity, and 
depriving them of that most intimate and ineffable communion 
with His humanity which, however lost sight of in these days, 
formed to the early Church so much of its objective Christianity. 
Here he is at length discovered to be indeed a forerunner of 
Nestorius, and his heresy is shown to be, like all others, of a 

‘character and event purely destructive. 

We now propose to offer a few specimens of Theodore’s man- 
ner of dealing with this portion of Scripture, which we will 
contrast, for the reasons given above, with that of S. Jerome. 

The first passage which we will select for this purpose shall 
be his commentary on the well-known words of Hosea vi. 2, 3: 
‘ After two days will he revive us; in the third day he will 
‘raise us up and we shall live in his sight. Then shall we know 
‘if we follow on to know the Lord;’ on which it surely would 
not be too much to expect to find in the works of a Christian 
Bishop some allusion to Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection ; 
but in which Theodore sees only a restoration of the chosen 
people to their temporal prosperity after the Assyrian captivity. 
* So quickly,’ says the prophet, ‘will he heal us, that in two or 
‘at most three days we shall be established in our former pro- 
‘sperity, and we shall know him, that is, we shall live in the en- 
‘joyment of better things.’ ‘Percutit... Dominus et curat 
‘nos,’ such are the words of S. Jerome, ‘quia quem diligit Domi- 
‘nus corripit, et castigat omnem filium quem recipit, et non 
‘solum curat, sed vivificat post dies duos, ct die tertio resurgens 
‘ab inferis, omne hominum secum suscitat genus... vivemus 
‘autem inconspectu Kjus, sciemus Eum et omni studio sectabimur, 
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‘ut cognoscamus Dominum, quo, tertia die resurgente, resur- 
‘reximus. —Vol. iii. p. 1274. 

Of chap. xiii. ver. 14, of the same prophet, ‘1 will ransom 
‘them from the power of the grave, I will redeem them from 
‘death. O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be 
‘thy destruction,’ (or as it is in the Septuagint, zrod 7 Sikn gov, 
Oavate ; zo TO Kévtpov cov, %n;) the former part Theodore refers 
to that person, Kupios 6 @éos, whom, against the theory of La 
Croze, he carefully in this work distinguishes from deo7drns 
Xpueros, and he is thereby enabled to keep the sacrifice of the 
cross out of sight, the more so as he puts the concluding words 
into the mouth of the Jewish people: ‘Then shall it be allowed 
‘ thee to say, mod 7» Sikn cov, Oavate; when thou seest the various 
‘calamities which have overtaken those (the Assyrians) who have 
‘brought on thee this affliction.’ 8. Jerome of course gives to 
the whole a very different interpretation: ‘The Lord promises 
‘to redeem them from the hand of death, and to rescue them 
‘from destruction. He freed and redeemed all by the Passion 
‘of the Cross, and the effusion of His blood, when His soul de- 
‘scended into hell, and His flesh saw not corruption.’ To death 
and hell He says, ‘O grave, I will be thy destruction ;’ and in 
reference to the parallel passage of S. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 54, &c., 
he adds, ‘ That which the Apostle has explained of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord, we neither may nor can interpret otherwise ;’ 
words which might well justify us in concluding that he sought 
to overthrow the opinions of some one whom he judged to be 
an unsafe, and even heterodox teacher. Be this as it may, the 
result of Theodore’s explanations of the Old Testament is at 
length mere Deism.' 

On the Ist and 2d verses of the 2d chap. of Joel, Theodore’s 
explanation equals in weakness the profanity, as we may call it, 
of that which we last cited. ‘The day with which God has 
‘threatened you is not far distant ; it shall involve all in storm 
‘and darkness, so that .. . you will not be able to see! It is easy 
‘ to perceive that this happened in the days of Sennachcrib, when 
‘ Hezekiah was king.’ * The day of the Lord’ itself is described 
by him, on verse 11, and Obadiah 15, as a period of intolerable 
calamity brought on the chosen people by their enemies of 
Assyria. §. Jerome, on the other hand, adopts the line of expla- 
nation for which we are contending against Theodore, recog- 
nising in, and uniting with, the natural event the Christian 
type, so that we are not obliged to say with the former that the 





1 We here see a great resemblance between Theodore’s system and that of Paul 
of Samosata, who also held that what was said of Christ in the Old Testament was 
said prophetically, ‘ for he who began from Mary was not then in existence.’ The 
Arians are of course open to the same charge. 
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prophets spoke in hyperbole or metaphor—neither of which is 
prophecy or to be confounded with prophecy—but that they 
uttered simple and unexaggerated truths, which, if not clearly 
seen or fully comprehended in their own day, have been either 
made plain subsequently, or await their fulfilment hereafter. 
S. Jerome having explained the bearing which the Assyrian in- 
vasion had on the fulfilling of the text in a measure, then 

on to that higher meaning of which scarce a single trace can be 
found in any page of Theodore. ‘'‘Transeamus ad intelligentiam 
spiritualem singula queque repetentes ... Diem... Domini 
intellige diem judicii sive diem exitfis uniuscujusque de corpore,’ 
are a few of the words of a passage which, from its lucid state- 
ment of the manner in which the typical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment may be expected to be fulfilled, we would gladly have 
transferred to our pages, but to which from its length we are 
compelled to be content with merely referring our readers. 
Theodore would deprive this great portion of holy writ of all 
vital meaning: with him it is not prophecy, but a mere chronicle. 

On Habakkuk ii. 20, Theodore makes the Divine presence 
merely external to man. S. Jerome, with the Apostles, ‘ Domi- 
nus dicitur in templo sancto suo; non in templo manu facto sed 
vel in ceelis vel in unoquoque sanctorum juxta Apostolum dicen- 
tem, An nescitis quoniam templum Dei estis, et Spiritus Dei 
habitat in vobis.’—P. 1616. 

On the words of Zechariah xi. 12, 13, ‘I said unto them, If 
‘ye think good, give me my price; and if not, forbear. So they 
‘ weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord 
‘said unto me, Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was 
‘ prized at of them,’—Theodore’s doctrine is, ‘The number Thirty 
‘is not to be taken to denote a fixed sum, but rather to show the 
‘great benevolence of the people to the prophet, and their own 
‘honourableness ;’ whilst the next verse, ‘ And I took the thirty 
‘ pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of the 
Lord, he makes to allude merely to their probation 8d tis 

wvelas Tov Kaxwv. Lastly, he tells us that the words of Malachi, 
iy. 2, ‘ The sun of righteousness shall arise with healing on His 
wings,’ were fulfilled by the victories of the Maccabees. 

Such are a few of the many passages of this most unhappy 
work which we had marked for citation. Of his polemical 
opinions it affords, as might have been expected, but little indi- 
cation. He once confesses, not indeed enough to constitute him 
a follower of S. Athanasius, S. Basil, and the other great cham- 

ions of the truth, but so much as may perhaps suffice to acquit 
fim of the charge of holding any of the lower forms of Arianism. 
On Zachariah i. 7—11, p- 540, citing S. John xiv. 9, he says, 
Kata thy Oedrnta toito éotiw brrep 6 Tratnp: abéatos ieee 
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éxelv@ Kal dis avT?) éxeivov } Kal TovTov. But he more fre- 
quently distinguishes the Son from the Supreme God, so that 
the conclusion forces itself on our minds that, as indeed Leon- 
tius hints, he cannot have held the full and perfect doctrine of 
Nice. We find him, also, more than once indulging his taste 
for paring down and explaining away our Lord’s own personal 
and gracious revelations of himself made under the Old Testa- 
ment ; for he says that previously to the incarnate presence of 
Christ, none knew the Father and Son in this relationship, and 
that the former of these titles, when found in Scripture, refers 
solely to God’s general mercy and loving-kindness to his crea- 
tion, the latter to men, as being simply a title of distinction 
bestowed on such as were worthy of it: «at oixeiwow Oeod, 
p. 538. He had before said that by the term Spirit we are to 
understand merely Divine grace, the hypostatical existence of 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity having been also unknown 
to the fathers of the older covenant, who before the presence 
of Christ knew of God and the creation, but nothing more 
(p. 513). He limits this term to the same sense in ‘Psalms 
hi. 11.; exxxix. 7, 8; and cxliii. 10; but he does not inform us 
how to receive it in such passages as Genesis i. 2, where this 
limitation of its meaning is evidently inadmissible. To the 
former of these assertions a Syrian has affixed a note, that the 
doctrine contained in it is dvoveta Kai T@ dvtt Trav), for the 

enmen of the Old Testament did not forbear to use the terms 

ather, Son, and Holy Ghost as being ignorant of them, but 
because their hearers could not yet bear them; wherefore they 
adopted others of similar force, ‘ For, from whence,’ he asks, ‘if 
not from the prophets, have we our knowledge of the One God 
in Three Persons.’* 

La Croze, on the controversy of the true authorship of the 
Questions to the Orthodox, in the works of S. Justin Martyr, 
observes that, in order to oppose the Monophysite tendency of 
Appollinaris, Diodore of Tarsus, and his followers; Theodore, 
Theodoret, and the Nestorians, are accustomed to distinguish 
between the two natures by the use respectively of the words 
Aeorrorns and Kupuos, ‘so that if at any time they speak of Christ 





1 To a similar assertion, p. 541, that ‘the prophets did not know the divinity 
of Christ,’ and that to suppose them to allude to him when they speak of the 
* Angel of the Lord’ («upiou) is mdons dvolas uéorov, adndéorepoy dé elrew ppevoBAa- 
Betas, is affixed another note opposing the Trisagium of Isaiah, chap. vi. ver. 3, and 
his words, chap. ix. ver. 6, MeydAns BovAns &yyeAos, and saying that Christ is called 
an Angel, not xara ri)v otoiay Tay ayyéAwv GAAG Kata Ty deondreuy, (the last word 
marks the annotator to have been a Syrian also,) in proof of which is cited, with a 
slight difference of reading, S John xv. 15, & jxovoa mupd Tov matpds dvfyyeaAa 
vuiv. This doctrine of Theodore is peculiar to himself; other Syrians who may be 
thought in some respects to incline to his opinions, such as Theodoret, are far from 
holding it. 
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‘ as man, they call him rov deo7rornv Xpiotov, when they mention 
‘him as God and man, they use the terms tdv xvpuov Inaodr, 
‘ or Tov Kiptov nav "Inoodv Xpiorév.’* With this opinion, which 
La Croze claims as his own discovery, this commentary of Theo- 
dore on the Prophets is wholly at variance. In it he always uses 
the term Seozérns of Christ, and no other; and that whether 
speaking of Him as God, as far as he allows Him to be such, or 
as man, and in His human nature.’ When he does use Kupios 
he refers it not to the Son at all, but to the Father alone.° 

The reason stated by S. Cyril in the commonitory which 
he gave to his deacon Posidonius, when about to send him to 
Pope Celestine on the subject of the heresy of Nestorius, why 
that Heresiarch, the chief of Theodore’s pupils, uses the term 
Seomorns as he does, seems to us every way more consonant 
with truth than that of La Croze, founded, as the latter con- 
fessedly is, on mere conjecture. ‘To conceal his impiety,’ says 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, ‘he’ (Nestorius) ‘says that the 
‘ Word was present with’ (cvvpv) ‘Jesus é« pntpas, hence he 
* does not confess Him to be very God,’ (adyuwov Oeov) ‘but says that 
‘ He is so termed as it were by the grace of God; andif He be called 
‘ Kupvos at all, He is so termed as if God the Word gave Him 
‘that name, also by grace;’ that is with Nestorius at least ; 
(for as S. Clement of Rome had applied the word in question to 
Christ, so both S. Czelestine and S. Cyril use it of Him also ;) the 
term Kupvos is synonymous with that of Very God, which he 
does not allow Christ to be, and therefore he does not use it of 
Him. Aeozrorns, on the other hand, is used as expressing the 
lower idea of a Qeodpos avjp; a mere man inhabited by God, 
like one of the prophets or apostles, which was his doctrine. 
The strong resemblance—we might rather say, the identity—of 
Nestorius’ denial of the true natural divinity of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah, and assertion, on the other hand, of His being God 
only by grace, with the opinions of Arius and the Arians on 
the same subjects, must be apparent to every one; but as this 
is a point on which we shall shortly enter at more length, we 
forbear to do more than merely allude to it at present. 

It only remains for us, before dismissing this work of Theo- 
dore’s, to offer our reasons for supposing that of S. Jerome 
on the same books to have been composed, as far as it is con- 
troversial, in anwer to it. ‘The latter was written, as S. Jerome 
himself informs us, at different periods,—the books on Zepha- 
niah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Haggai, having been com- 





’ La Croze’s Thesaur. Epist. vol. iii. p. 277. 

? Comment on Prophets, passim. Theodore seems to distinguish between the 
Logos, p. 7, and Christ, 6 deanérns, pp. 538, 539, &c. 

3 Ditto. See p. 283; and especially p. 406. 
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pleted on or before the year 392.1 Those on Obadiah and 
Jonah followed next, ‘ post longi temporis silentium,’ and the 
whole was concluded by the year 406.2 

Of the date of Theodore’s work we have unfortunately little 
else than presumptive evidence, however conclusive it may be. 
Dupin, Cave, and others, rank it among its author's earliest 
compositions; and its present editor inclines, we think with 
much justice, to place it next, or next but one at furthest, to 
his Commentary on the Psalms; and this, as Theodore himself 
informs us, was his earliest work, having been written, as 
Leontius had heard, when he was no more than eighteen years 
old.* He was ordained Bishop of Mopsuestia in 392, when, by 
canon law, he must have been at least thirty years old; and it 
therefore seems to us conclusive that it must have been in 
existence many years before S. Jerome had completed even 
the earliest portion of his own. When we find him, therefore, 
penning even one such passage as the following—and beside 
that already quoted, others might be added to it:—* Si quis 
‘ergo Christianorum et maxime novorum prudentium, quorum 
‘ nomina taceo, ne quemquam ledere videar, existimat necdum 
‘ Prophetiam esse completam, sciat falso Christi portare se 
‘nomen; et Judaicam animam, circumcisionem tantum cor- 
‘poris non habere. Si enim hee necdum facta sunt, sed 
‘ futura, frustra credimus Salvatoris adventum ; frustra autem, 
‘non credentes, intelligimus in nobis esse completum mys- 
‘terium, quod temporibus zternis tacitum est, et nunc mani- 
‘ festatum est per Scripturas propheticas, et adventum Domini 
‘nostri Jesu Christi,’*—when we, moreover, observe, from the 
expressions used, ‘ novorum prudentium, quorum nomina taceo, 
‘ ne quemquam ledere videar,’ that allusion is evidently intended 
to some one of distinction then living,—when we consider that 
history makes mention of no one but Theodore who can in all 
points come under such a description,—and lastly, when we 
reflect that the dilemma with which he urges his opponent, viz. 
that he must either receive the words on which he is comment- 
ing as a prophecy of Christ which has been fulfilled, or renounce 
his belief in him as the Messiah, and lapse into Judaism, is the 
very one into which Theodore is so continually falling,—we can 
scarcely doubt to whom he alludes as so unsound and even 
perilous an expounder of Holy Scripture.° 





1 Catalog. Script. Ecclesiast. cap. ult. 

2 Preface to Book iii. on Amos: and see the Benedictine Prologus, ‘ De Com- 
mentariis in Prophetas Minores,’ § 2. 

3 ¢Hune aiunt non amplius quam decem et octo annos natum in Scripturas 
debacchatum esse; non enim nisi debacchationes, scripturarum interpretationes 
quas in eas composuit, appellare possum.’—Leontius, p. 695. 

4 Zephaniah iii. 14, p. 1677. 

5 The probability that the ‘Aram’ against whom Theodore, as Photius tell us, 

NO. LXXIII.—N.S. M 
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With regard to the second work on our list, the Commentary 
on the New Testament, a very few words will suffice to convey 
our opinion of its value. The greater part of its contents is 
composed of Excerpta from the various Catene Patrum, and we 
have no better evidence that Theodore was their author than is 
to be found in the fact of his having been mentioned as such by 
the unknown collectors :—‘ Hi’ (collectores catenarum), says 
Wolf, and his words are adopted by Dr. Cramer, ‘nomina ipsa 
‘ Scriptorum ita confundunt, ut locos quosdam aliis tribui videas 
‘ quam quibus debentur. LTidem, vel prudentissimum lectorem 
‘in errorem inducere possunt, quando, quod sepius usu venit, 
‘ nomina diversis communia et cognominibus distinguenda, sim- 
‘ pliciter proferunt.”! 

And if the external evidence of the genuineness cf this por- 
tion of the work is so unsatisfactory, that derived from the con- 
tents themselves is even more so: in fact, it is in many cases 
conclusive against Theodore’s being their author at all, for 
many passages may be found which are not only opposed to 
what we know to have been his real opinions, but which even 
contradict each other. Thus, at page 12, on the words of S. 
Luke iii, 22, he speaks as the Arians did at Nice; ‘Hoc enim 
* quod: “ Hic est Filius Meus dilectus in quo mihi complacuit,” in 
‘ baptismate adoptionem demonstrans secundum comparationem 
‘ Judaice adoptionis, quia et ad illos dictum erat, Ego dixi Dii 
‘estis et filii Excelsi omnes ;* whilst on S. Matt. xvi. 3, a 
doubtful authority makes him confess the truth which he has 
here denied. ‘Dominus enim Christus erat quidem et Deus et 
‘ homo utrumque secundum naturam similiter; ex altero quidem 
‘ apparens, ex altero vero utpote secundum naturam divinam 
‘ invisibilis exstans.’ Again on 8. John i. 10, the Catena of 
Corderius makes him speak in a manner quite consonant with 
the voice of the Church: Eimav 76, Epyopevor eis tov koopor, 
mept Tov Seatrotou XpioTov, Kaas emnyayev TO, Ev TO Koo po Hv 
@ote SetEar Ste TO épxouevoy pds tHv Sid capKds eimrev 
gavépwow,—p. 21; whilst on the 17th verse of the 20th 
chapter of the same evangelist he plainly foreshows the heresy 
of his pupil Nestorius, teaching that the union of the Godhead 
with the manhood was merely as that of an inhabitant of a house 
or temple, and nothing more.* 





directed his Pelagian book, was St. Jerome, would tend to strengthen our view of 
the case. Cave, Hist. Litt. verb. Theodorus, and Ittigius. 

? Cramer's Cat. Pat. Proleg. p. 10. 

? This extract is also found in the 5th Council. 

3 This extract is also found in the 5th Council. The doctrine contained in it, 
although commonly ascribed to Nestorius, had been boldly avowed long before, as 
has been said, by Paul of Samosata. See supra, page 148. 
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With a few extracts from Leontius and the 5th Council, we 
will close this branch of the subject. 

I. He says that the sin of Adam was ‘fictum,’ and that * Deo 
auctore:’ that the most unjust punishment against Adam, who 
had not sinned, but was condemned ‘ per calumniam’ and 
punished by banishment, might be made the just and allowable 
cause of the world’s redemption. We know from Photius 
that he taught that Adam was created mortal, and would have 
died even if he had never committed sin." 

II. He does not consider Christ any more than the saints to 
have been free from the sin of thought, nor does he hold such 
to be sin at all.’ 


‘In His progress in the virtues Christ was purified by degrees, and 
daily made more fit to receive those divine graces which were to be 
bestowed on Him as man; He was baptized that He might become perfect 
according to the law, from that time, and not before, and that henceforth 
He might undertake the Vita Evangelica. The time allotted to Him was 
brief, lest He should become wearied by its prolongation. He was crucified 
[unwillingly, and for Himself,] not less than for the world. ‘* As though,” 
these words are Leontius, “ He cou/d not have ascended into glory or sat 
down at the right hand of God, otherwise than through martyrdom.”’’ 


On S. Luke ii. 52.—From Theodore’s 7th Book, ‘ Contra 


Incarnationem :’-— 


‘He attained to virtue more perfectly and easily than other men, 
in proportion as God, who in the beginning of His creation united Him 
to Himself, gave Him greater “ cooperatio,” to perform whatever was 
necessary to the salvation of men, governing all His actions, inciting them 
“ad perfectiora,” and in a greater degree than in other men; alleviating His 
labours, whether of soul or body—and so did God procure for Him a more 
perfect and more easy completion of virtue.’ 4 


On S. John xvii. 22.—F rom the 8th Book of the same :-— 


‘«“ The glory which Thou gavest Me, I have given them.” This par- 
ticipation of adoption which He received “ secundum humanitatem” 
when He was baptized, and the Spirit descended on Him, was given to 
Him more excellently than to us, through His union with the Word,’ 

On 1 Tim. iii. 16.—From the 13th Book, ‘ Contra Incar- 
nationem :’— 

‘« Manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit.” As if before His Bap- 
tism He had diligently observed the law, but after it, lived in “ lege gratiz, ’ 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, “ cum multa accuratione,” ’® 


III. Speaking as a Nestorian, he teaches as follows :— 


‘“T indeed whom ye see, can do nothing of My own nature, for 1 am a 





1 Leontius, p. 697, and see Ittigius’ Dissertation, § vii. De Aramo Scriptore Ec- 
clesiastico Anti-Pelagiano, &c. 

2 Leontius, p. 698. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. p. 701. 5 Ibid. 

® Ibid. p. 702. 
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man, but I work because the Father remaining in Me does all things, for 
I am in the Father, and the Father is in Me. Moreover, as God the Word, 
the Only-begotten of God, is in Me, it is certain that the Father also re- 
mains and works in Me, with him.” ’! 


In §.17 we find Theodore re-stating the doctrine of Eusebius 
of Cesarea, that Christ is only the Image of God, and to be 
worshipped simply as such. 

On S. Matt. iii. 17 :— 

‘« This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” It is evident 
madness to think that God spoke this of God the Word, for He showed 
— that He uttered it in comparison with other sons, who were neither 

eloved by Him, nor had power to please Him.’? 

In his second Book* on the Incarnation, he says, ‘ The man 
* Jesus resembled other men, and differed in nothing, “ connatu- 
‘ ralibus hominibus,” except that God gave Him grace; but this 
‘ grace, when given, changes not His nature—it was after the 
‘ destruction of death that God gave Him the name above every 
* name,’* 

The 22d Psalm, he tells us, is to be taken in an allegorical 
sense merely, and refers to the close trial which the Jews made 
of Christ’s strength, patience, forbearance,’ &c. 

In like manner, on Psalm Ixix. 21, ‘ They gave Me also gall 
for My meat, and in My thirst they gave Me vinegar to drink,’ 
he says, 

‘ Quomodo cibi et potus suaves quidem sunt in tempore gaudii, insuavia 
autem et amara in tristitia talia erant, inquit, que ab illis fiebant, ut ex 
tristitia et ira esset quidem Mihi in locum fellis cibus, esset autem et potio 
aceto nihil differens.’ 

He compares the passage with John ii. 27; Rom. xi. 9; 
Acts i. 20; and concludes, 

* Quia de Judzis dicta sunt plura, qui se separaverunt de Deo et lege, 
convincentia illorum indevotionem, necessarius est testimoniorum usus 
simul et ex rebus captus, qualis est “ Dederunt in escam meam fel, et in 
siti mea potaverunt me aceto.”’® 

IV. In the same book we find him laying down what most 
will agree with us in considering at once a confession of 
Manicheism, and an apology for Antinomianism. He says that 
God created evil as well as good, and that since they are not 
‘ contraria,’ it was not possible for Adam to distinguish be- 
tween them; that his death was as much for our good, as a 
punishment of his ‘ obaudientia,’ that we might learn the 
nature of sin; for we should have differed in nothing from 





? 5th Council, 4th Collat. §. 7. Harduin, vol. iii. p. 75. 

2 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 82. 3 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 84. 4 Tbid. vol. iii. p. 84. 

5 «De Incarnatione.’ This is apparently the same work as that from which 
Leontius cites under (his own?) title of ‘ Liber contra Incarnationem.’ 

® Harduin, vol. iii. p. 79. : 
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irrational creatures, had we not known good and evil, and tnus 
been able to choose between them; ‘ nescientes mortem, im- 
‘ mortalitatis lucrum nesciebamus, ignorantes corruptionem non 
‘ Jaudabamus incorruptionem .. et compendiose dicere.. ne- 
‘scientes malorum experimentum, bonorum illorum non pote- 
‘ramus scientiam mereri.’? 


V. On Hebrews i. 1:— 


‘The Apostle not only calls Christ the Son, separating Him from the Word, 
but shows plainly that he places Him as to the manner of His sonship 
with “ other men who shared it, for He shared it by grace, not naturally 
as if begotten by the Father, but as having an excellence beyond other 
men, since He obtained the sonship from an union with the Word, which, 
in truth, gave Him a more proper participation in it.”’? 


From the third Book against Apollinaris, ‘ It is * fatuum” to 
‘say, “ Deum esse ex Virgine genitum,” for this is to assert 
‘ nothing else than that God is “ ex semine David,” sprung from 
‘ the substance of the L. Virgin, and formed in her.’ * 

From the fourth Book against the same, ‘No one who 
‘ would be of the number of the “ pii,” would wish to labour 
‘under the affliction of such madness as to say that He who 
‘ was “ ante secula,” was made in these latter days.’ * 

From the same. §. Paul teaches that Christ is ‘ hominem 
assumptum ab unigenito.’ * 

In Theodore’s explanation of the Nicene Creed, we read, 
‘No one would say that he who is of the Jews, “ secundum 
carnem,” is the supreme God.’® 


On Acts x. 38:— 


‘“ God anointed Jesus Christ with the Holy Ghost and power.” Having 
merited this Unction, He was at once made in all respects immaculate, and 
merited an union with the Divine Nature. Nor would He have received 
that union unless He had first been made immaculate, that so He might 
merit to have it.’? 


Leontius sums up his extracts with these words :— 


‘ Atque hee quidem impius Theodorus, rabie in magnum Deum et 
Salvatorem nostrum Jesum Christum percitus, blaspheme scripsit, dicens 
alium esse Deum Verbum et alium Jesum Christum; illum beneficio affi- 
cientem, hunc beneficiis affectum; illum salvum facientem, hunc salvum 
factum. Qui autem hee dicit, manifesto negat salutem per Christum 
collatam. Qui enim ab alio beneficium accipit, id est qui factus est salvus, 
quomodo potuit alios salvos facere.’s 


It will therefore be thought but a natural consequence of his 
whole rationalistic teaching, that he tells us, lowering the dis- 
cipleship to the level to which he has reduced the Lordship,— 


1 Harduin, p. 85, §§ 55—57. 2 Leontius, p. 702. 3 Ibid. p. 703. 
4 Ibid. + 5 Ibid. ® 5th Council, Harduin, vol. iii. p. 81. 
? Toid. p. 82. § Leontius, p. 704. 
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‘ Baptizetur unusquisque in nomine Jesu Christi, ut cium ad ipsum 
accessissent tanquam salvatorem, et omnium bonorum auctorem, et doc- 
torem veritatis, ab ipso, utpote auctore bonorum et doctore veritatis 
vocarentur, sicut omnibus hominibus quamcunque sectam sequentibus, 
consuetudo est ab ipso dogmatis inventore vocari, ut Platonici et Epicurei, 
Manichzi et Marcioniste, et si quidam tales dicuntur, Eodem enim modo 
et nos nominari Christianos judicaverunt Apostoli.’! 

To say this, of course, is to do away with the doctrine of the 
real ingrafting into the Divine nature by the sacrament of Bap- 
tism, on which the Apostles lay such unceasing stress. 

Yet, grave as is the charge which such assertions must esta- 
blish against Theodore, the gravest still remains to be stated. 
It is, the grossly profane manner in which he allows himself to 
treat the books of Holy Scripture. He considers the book of 
Job to be in its form and circumstances ‘an entire figment,’ the 
writer having marred the history of a divinely directed Person- 
age, and a Prophet, by treating it as the tragic poets do their 
fables, forming a plot and introducing characters and a dialogue 
to please their auditors and display their own constructive 
skill. ‘ Non cogitans quod multa differentia est inter his- 
‘ toriam justi, secundum divine Scripture et simplicitatem et 
‘ subtilitatem propositam, et inter verba superflua et ad pro- 
‘ bationem conficta.’? Among the ‘ verba superflua et conficta,’ 
he places its account of the actions of Satan, and the conver- 
sations of Job and his three friends. It is not easy to con- 
jecture why he should reject the Satanic presence and agency 
in this book, and yet receive it in that of Zechariah. Leontius 
and the 5th Council® tell us further that he ejects from all 
place in the Sacred Canon the Song of Songs, ‘ ab omnibus 
Christianis laudatum;’ considering it merely as an amatory 
address of its author to his Egyptian bride, ‘ sicut et de amore 
postea convivium conscripsit Plato;’ the two books of Chro- 
nicles, those of Esdras, and some of the general Epistles, that 
of James being one. 

Rosenmiiller’s conclusion from these facts is one with which 
few of our readers will probably be found to agree. ‘ Cog- 
‘ nosci quodammodo potest, hune virum omnes veteris Ecclesiz 





1 Comment. on New. Test., p. 44, and 5th Council. 

? 5th Council. Harduin, vol. iii. p. 87. 

3 In his zeal to uphold the cause of Theodore, Rosenmiiller does not hesitate to 
describe the 5th Council, by which he was condemned, as ‘a mob of fanatical 
bishops and monks,’ vol. iii. p. 251. The publication of these Commentaries not 
only proves the justice of the sentence then passed on him, and of the opinion 
entertained of his writings out of Syria, but also shows how dangerous it is for a 
modern to attempt to take such a cause out of the hands of those who from their 
time, position, and means of judging, are best able to pronounce upon its merits; 
and to endeavour by any abstract and necessarily partial process of reasoning of 
his own, to subvert their evidence; to say nothing of the iniquity of gratuitously 
attacking personal character, and assuming evil motives of action. 
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‘ doctores, sacras literas interpretandi peritia longe superasse.’— 
Vol. iii. p. 265. 

We see therefore that Theodore’s was a mind actively work- 
ing on wrong principles, and, like Paul of Samosata, carrying 
them out in all their consequences, and to their most full con- 
clusions. Hence it was that he came, more perhaps than any 
single teacher besides, to anticipate so many of those heresies 
which flourished and came to their full development after his 
time. We will now turn our consideration to the chief schools 
which are to be traced to his teaching. 

Towards the latter end of the fourth century he had succeeded 
Diodore as Archimandrite of the Monastery of S. Euprepius, 
and around him, in his turn, was gathered a band of scholars, 
many of whom, following their master’s steps, were destined 
hefore long to attain to a painful notoriety. Nestorius was 
there, the well-known Patriarch of Constantinople, against 
whom was held the third General Council, with his ‘ sweet 
‘voice, his grey gown, his gloomy face, his wan look, his pro- 
‘found dissimulation, his secret selfishness ;’ to Soxety ypiotvavos 
elvat Tpd Tov elvat SiwKay, Kal THs TOD Xpictod Sons tHv éavtov 
mpotiwwv ;' and John, his friend, who afterwards succeeded to 
the see of Antioch; and Theodoret, so long their champion 
against S. Cyril; and, lastly, if at least we may credit Marius 
Mercator, Rufinus, at one time the friend, but subsequently the 
determined opponent of S. Jerome ; —names, all of them full at 
once of mournful interest and significant warning to us of these 
days, who, aithough so widely separated from them by time, 
and living in a country so remote from their own, may yet be 
brought into close contact with their heresies, and be made to 
feel in our own persons how baneful, how lasting, and how ex- 
tensive, has been the influence which they were enabled to 
exert over the well-being, the integrity, and even the very life 
of the Church. Let us briefly trace their history, and the his- 
tory of their teaching. Let us see how, beginning with nominally 
abjuring old heresies, but admitting at the same time slight 
alterations of statement and definition, ‘ mere peculiarity of 
views,’ as it might be termed in these days, they attacked and 
cast out one after another of those sacred truths which the 
Apostles had bequeathed, and the martyrs had died to secure. 
Let us observe them substituting reason for faith, paring 
down the truths of God to the level of human understanding, 
sweeping away mystery after mystery, merely as being such, 
and finally, heaping heresy upon heresy, until at length nothing 
relating to God, nothing regarding the position, the duties, or 
the privileges of Christians, was left. 


1 Theodoret, Her. Fab. book iv. No. 12. 
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Nestorius, who had passed the greater part of his life in the 
monastery, was, on the death of Sisinnius, made Patriarch of 
Constantinople by Theodosius the Younger in the year 428. 
He began his public ministrations with the well-known address 
to the Emperor, ‘ Do you, my Lord, give me the earth purged 
‘ from heretics, and I will give you Heaven. Root out in con- 
‘ junction with me the heretics, and I will aid you in extirpating 
‘ the Persians.’ 

He was, however, himself, destined to hold a prominent place 
among those who have raised systems antagonistic to the truth. 
His own is one which is the more dangerous in proportion as it 
seems, whilst really overthrowing the truth from its very foun- 
dation, to differ from it so slightly ; as it is so plausible, so easily 
reconciled with mere reason, so agreeable to the nature of man, 
to superficial religionists so probable—but to real faith so deadly, 
so utterly destructive. 

Nestorius is known to have been a bitter opponent of the 
Apollinarians and the Arians; with the former his system soon 
joins hands, and the heresy of the latter he could only have 
opposed in its Anomean or Psilanthropist phase; for, as was 
seen by his contemporaries, his own was in truth based upon it; 
in substance, reproduced it,—nay, was but the same thing 
repeated with its own distinctive points of difference—was, we 
might say, that humanitarian doctrine applied to the Person of 
Christ which Arius had before held of His Essence. 

This was clearly seen by Nestorius’ contemporaries, but has 
not been much insisted on by moderns, who have rather dwelt 
on the differentia of his heresy. ‘ To say,’ exclaims 8. Cyril in 
his fourth Anathema, against Nestorius and Theodoret, ‘ that 
‘ Christ has a revelation given to Him as man,’ (or as they 
express it, év dovAov popdy, Phil. ii. 6, 7,) ‘ by the indwelling 
* Godhead, and that in measure, is to make the Emmanuel a 
‘ prophet and @Geoddpos avOpwrros, and nothing else;’ and so on, 
Anathema 10, he shows that the same conclusion results from 
their doctrine of Christ’s having been made perfect from imper- 
fection, which is of course a mere Arianism. Celestine also 
writes to the Church at Constantinople, ‘ Nestorius has lifted 
himself up against the Godhead of our Lord; and even John 
of Antioch, so long Nestorius’ firm friend and unscrupulous 
partisan, admits that Nestorius’ doctrine, as he states it, is open 
to the same charge. Garner, the learned Jesuit, who has given 
so much attention to the subject, and Petavius, are therefore 
perfectly justified in saying, the former, ‘ Christum quippe 
‘asserebat Nestorius non esse Deum reipsa sed purum homi- 
‘nem Deo verbo, habitudine sola, copulatum;’' and the latter, 





' Dissertation I. on Theodoret’s History, chap. 4, § 5. 
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‘ that it was the complaint of his opponents, that he had only 
‘ renewed the insane doctrine of those heretics who taught that 
‘ Christ was a mere man, as did Ebion, Theodotus, Paul of 
‘ Samosata, Marcellus, and Photinus.'—Nor,’ he continues, ‘ is 
‘ Socrates’ account true, that Nestorius in no manner asserted 
‘“merum hominem Christum;” for although he did not say so 
‘in terms, perhaps, this is the natural result of his definitions 
‘and statements ..... for he seems to have avoided confessing 
‘ two Christs, or two Sons, or two Persons, lest his own should 
‘ seem to resemble the proscribed and hated tenets of Paul, who 
‘had openly taught “nudum hominem Christum,” for he saw 
‘ that the necessary consequence of laying down two Persons in 
‘ Christ must be, that one could be nothing but man alone, and 
‘the other nothing but God alone.” Such was precisely the 
result of Nestorius’ opinion; but as he gave all the mediatorial 
offices and actions to the manhood alone and exclusively, he 
was, so far, guilty of pure Arianism; the point on which he and 
Arius might have differed being that he perhaps admitted, what 
Arius would have denied, that God the Word, and not an 
Inferior Son, did inhabit the man the Son of Mary. It would 
be curious to trace in Diodorus, and others of his time, the man- 
ner in which Nestorianism came to follow upon Arianism. 
Perhaps they were compelled to abandon the latter from its 
untenability, its inherent opposition to Scripture and aposto- 
lical traditions, and the ample confutations it had met in 
- the life and writings of S. Athanasius, S. Basil, and others. 
But, having abandoned it, they adopt something else which soon 
proves to be but the same thing seen from another point of view, 
the two uniting in their assertions of Christ’s progressive im- 
provement, the Messiahship’s having been given to him é« 
mpoxoms, and all those other like assertions which are the 
natural moral results of Psilanthropist doctrine. 

The Nestorian heresy, then, consisted of a denial of the Incar- 
nation of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, as $8. John 
taught it, when he said Aoyos capE éyévero, and of a substitution 
for it of ‘ His mere inhabitation in a human body as in a temple 
which formed no real part of the inhabitant.’ Hence he laid 
great stress on John il. 19, saying, ‘ Christ said, Destroy this 
temple, not this Godhead,’—as if the personal union of the two 
natures involved not only the actual suffering, but even the 
destruction of the Divine one—which, of course, it neither did 
nor could do. Hence he was compelled to reject all such 





1 De Incarnatione, book i. chap. 10, § 1; and see chap. 7, § 3. 
2 Petavius, De Incarn. book i. chap. 10, § 8; and sce his Remarks on 8. Cyril’s 
Ninth Anathema, 
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expressions as that of Elizabeth to Mary, ‘ Whence is this to 
‘ me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?’ 8. Peter’s, 
‘ Ye denied the Holy One and killed the Prince of Life ; 
S. Paul’s, ‘ The Church of God, which He has purchased with 
‘ His own blood;’ his ‘ body and blood of the Lord,’ and the 
like; and for the @eavOpwros of the Church, the ‘ God-man’ of 
two natures but one only Divine Personality, he presents 
us with, in fact, a Divine Person in a human one—which is 
evidently to put two Persons instead of one—and thus he offers 
to our view that distinguishing feature of his heresy to which 
Hooker referred, when he said, ‘ Between the Nestorians and 
‘the Church of God there was no difference saving only that 
* Nestorius imagined in Christ as well a personal human sub- 
‘ sistence as a Divine—the Church acknowledgeth a substance 
‘both Divine and human, but no other Personal subsistence 
‘but Divine, because the Son of God took not to Himself 
‘a man’s person, but the nature only of a man,’ 

Nestorius did not allow what is termed any ‘ communicatio 
idiomatum,’—that is, he ascribed all the human actions of Christ 
to the man, all the divine ones to the God only. His sufferings 
he considered those of the Son of Mary exclusively, the Word 
not even sharing in them cata cup7radevay as the Church held ; 
and he thought that He rose not, but was raised from the dead 
by God, as Jairus’ daughter or Lazarus had been raised by 
Himself: so that, in fine, the Messiah was no more God Incar- 
nate with Nestorius than with Arius. 

This system was, it really seems, and as we may hope for its 
author’s sake, founded in part on ignorance of the true doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, and in part on apprehension of the 
consequences which would undoubtedly follow from its being 
misconceived in any of its details. Hence he is continually 
urging against S. Celestine and S. Cyril that He who was be- 
fore the worlds cannot be said to have been newly created in 
time—that the divine nature and its properties were not 
destroyed by its union with the human, or changed or absorbed 
into it, or confounded with it—that suffering and death are not 
to be held of the Godhead—that Emmanuel is only God with us, 
and not also very God—that there are not two Sons—that the 
humanity is not consubstantial with the Divinity—and the like, 
all of which are undoubted truths, but not one the result of the 
orthodox doctrine of the hypostatical union of the Godhead and 
Manhood. 

Such assertions as those of Nestorius must plainly overthrow 
all idea of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Resur- 
rection. As with Arius and Theodore avowedly, so with 
Nestorius by implication; S. Peter, S. Paul, himself, any man, 
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might have been the instrument ‘by which God was pleased to 
do what He did by Christ,’ who, as he taught, neither worked, 
nor could work of Himself. Accordingly, the Church at 
Constantinople, immediately on their propagation, appealed 
against him to Rome and Alexandria; and Celestine, having 
termed Nestorius himself a ‘lover of wicked novelty,’ and his 
heresy ‘a pernicious pestilence,’ gave him ten days in which to 
renounce it, and to confess the faith of Rome, Alexandria, and 
all Christendom, or be excommunicated. 8. Cyril, moreargument- 
ative, contented himself with stating, and contrasting with the 
Catholic, the Nestorian belief in itself and in its consequences. 
This he does partly in his letters to Nestorius, and his treatise 
to the Easterns, but chiefly in his well-known twelve anathemas, 
which rule— 

1, That Emmanuel is very God, and the Blessed Virgin is His 
mother, as bringing forth the Word made flesh. 

2, 3. That the union of the Godhead and Manhood in one 
Person is hypostatical and physical, as opposed to that of mere 
worth, dignity, power, &c. 

4. That Christ is not to be divided into two Persons, and 
some of His actions ascribed to his Manhood, and others to His 
Godhead exclusively. 

5. That Christ is not merely @eo¢dpos avyp, but God in 
truth, the Word having been made flesh. 

6. That the Word is not the Lord of Christ, but is both 
God and Man. 

7—10. That there is but one Person to be worshipped— 
one chief priest or apostle, who offered for the world, and not 
for Himself. 

11. That His flesh was life-giving, as being that of God. 

12. That the Word suffered, was crucified, and tasted death 
in the flesh, and was made the first-fruits of the dead, being 
Life and God. 

Against these the champion of the Easterns was Theodoret. 
He also, at this time, held the union of the natures to have been 
a moral one only ; he called the Person of the man dovAou pop, 

and thus, distinguishing it from that of God, he made a duality 
of Persons ; he continually charged 8. Cyril with Apollinarian- 
ism,' and with teaching that the Godhead is changed into flesh— 





1 This was a favourite accusation of the Nestorians against S. Cyril, and Gibbon 
treats it as one fully proved, although in fact it had not a shadow of truth. Theo- 
doret, on S. Cyril’s 11th Anathema, says, ‘Since Cyril makes the flesh of Christ 
life-giving, and omits all mention of His soul, he plainly holds the Apollinarian 
denial of it;’ to which S. Cyril simply replies, ‘You must then charge S. John 
with the same heresy when he says merely, “the Word was made flesh.”’ Leon- 
tius tells us that they fixed this charge on him from supposing that his doctrine 
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in a word, he professed pure Nestorianism, but, at the same time, 
as he owns himself, entirely ignorant of the meaning of the ex- 
pression €vwois xa? vrootacw: as §. Cyril admits that at 
times he does confess the true Catholic doctrine of one Christ, 
Son, and Lord, the same Person being both God and Man: as 
he was perfectly orthodox on the primary question of all, the 
true divinity of Christ ; and as after the Council of Ephesus, he 
not only renounced the communion of Nestorius, but even classed 
him in his list of heretics—if, indeed, that portion of the work 
be his own, which has been questioned,—whilst we admit, and 
lament the effects to himself of his having once been a pupil of 
Theodore,—which was no doubt the ultimate cause of the 
somewhat violent part he took in the Council,—we may well 
trust that in this controversy he acted from ignorance, and ma 
fully receive the amende he has made to the Church for ever 
having opposed that great expounder of her truths, who has so 
well earned the appellation of ‘The Doctor of the Humanity.’ 
With Theodoret the chief supporter of Nestorius was John 
of Antioch, his fellow-student under Theodore, who seems to 
have equalled the Patriarch of Constantinople in heretical 
bias, and to have so greatly excelled him in craft and dissimu- 
lation, as to make it probable that had he been in Nestorius’ 
place there might have been no Council or decision of the 
Church upon the subject at all; we find him in his letters to 
Nestorius, immediately before the Council of Ephesus, fully 
agreeing with him in opinion, but consenting, nay urging on 
him, from motives of expediency, and to avoid the deposition 
with which he was threatened by Celestine, to confess the term 
in dispute @eordxos, and so put a peaceful end to the whole 
question. He sees that Nestorius is open to the charge of 
Arianism: ‘ It will follow at once,’ he says, ‘from taking away 





involved Christ’s body being invisible, and consubstantial with his Godhead, and 
that he therefore held that kind of Monophysitism which Apollinaris had in fact 
taught previously. Theodoret shows, unconsciously to himself, how little con- 
ception the Syrian Church had of the doctrine of the Incarnation, or rather, 
perhaps, how greatly the Arianism which still remained in it had obscured it. The 
doctrine of 8. Cyril is in no essential respect different from that which was urged 
by some Alexandrian doctor, probably 8. Dionysius, his predecessor in the See, 
against Paul of Samosata, who, like Nestorius, had asserted two Persons and two 
Christs, ‘Deum in homine Christo natum, poenas passum, mortuum esse,—Mos- 
heim, De Rebus, p. 711; only that S. Cyril may be thought to have bad a clearer 
and more enlarged view of the subject. Be this as it may, it is in no ordinary 
degree instructive to see the Church of Alexandria ranged against that of 
Antioch in the fifth century, on precisely the same ground as she had opposed 
her in the third, Well would it have been for the Church at large, if with 
the deposition and banishment of Nestorius the question had received its 
death-blow,—had been driven henceforth and for ever beyond the pale of 
Christendom. 
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‘ this term, or that which is signified by it, that Christ was not 
‘ God, (@éov anarthrous,) and that God the Word did not empty 
‘himself for us to the form of a servant.’ Yet, seeing this so 

‘clearly, he could still add, ‘I know not why we have under- 
‘ taken this useless question against ourselves and the peace of 
‘ the Church ;’ and as one who dreaded the consequence to him- 
self of his principles being made public, he urges Nestorius 
‘ not to give cause to the fast-spreading evil and novelty, for if 
‘ the multitude are unchecked, what will they not venture to do 
‘ against us.’ * 

Judging from these letters alone, we should not have said 
that their author was a favourer of the doctrine of Nestorius, 
but there is reason to suppose that the more orthodox Theodoret 
had a hand in their composition, and it was when John thought 
himself securely possessed of the secular power, in the person of 
Count Candidian, and found a party of Bishops around him, that 
his character and inclination shone out in their true light, and 
urged him to take offensive measures against the Catholics. His 
name, as Patriarch of Antioch, heads the list of Eastern Bishops 
who met by themselves at Ephesus, and condemned 8. Cyril and 
his party after the first session of the Council. It is related, that 
as soon as he arrived in that city, at his lodging or inn, without 
waiting to remove his travelling dress, and covered with dust as 
he was, he proceeded at once, with scarcely a pretence of trial 
or examination, to depose S. Cyril, S. Memnon of Ephesus, and 
all who had held communion with them. To this scandalous 
document forty-three Bishops at least, Theodoret being one, 
affixed their signatures. From it we learn that the party of 
Nestorius had not only overrun Syria and the East, but had 
already found a footing in the greater part of Asia Minor, and 
had even penetrated as far westward as Sardica. 

It is the custom for historians of the Jortin class of principles, 
to accuse §. Cyril of great bitterness, one-sidedness, and bigotry, 
in standing so firmly for so slight(!)a point of difference, although 
there is, in truth, nothing whatever to justify the charge. His 
not waiting the five days for the arrival of the easterns in open- 
ing the Council, may be thought unwise, but there is much to 
be urged in his favour, and we do not hesitate to affirm that 
this is, in truth, the only action throughout the whole contro- 
versy—long, anxious, and harassing, as it proved to him, (for he 
had to bear the chief burden of it,)—in which, if, indeed, he were 
not a victim, rather than an offender, we might, perhaps, wish that 
he had acted otherwise. It was, in truth, no more possible for 





1 John to Nestorius, Part 1st. Council of Ephesus. Harduin, vol. i. pp. 1327— 
1332, 
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him to have yielded to Nestorius, than it was for S. Athanasius 
to have given way to Arius." 

The state of the Church at Constantinople, in the mean time, 
is most feelingly depicted in a letter from the religious of that 
city to the Emperors, praying for protection against Nestorius, 
and entreating that a general Council might be called to decide 
the great question at issue. They also accuse Nestorius of 
denying Christ’s divinity, and state that the most orthodox of 
the Presbyters have therefore withdrawn from his communion, 
whilst the people, deprived of their teachers, cry out, Bacitea 
éxomev, éricxotrov ovK éxowev, for which they have been beaten 
and persecuted in a manner unknown even to barbarians, whilst 
the petitioners themselves have experienced treatment to which 
not even the lowest of the people, to say nothing of the clergy, 
monks, and abbots, are ever subjected; having been dragged 
before the civil tribunal, beaten, imprisoned, kept without food, 
loaded with chains, forced into the presence of Nestorius, and, 
when none were found to accuse them, beaten before his face. 
He, they continue, endeavours to gain his ends by threats, banish- 
ment, and tortures of all kinds. He fears not God nor regards 
man; has no respect for Bishops, Clergy, or devout laymen ; 
observes no law, dreads no punishment; but relies on his own 
wealth, the strength of his followers, and the power of the 
Court. Those whom he cannot influence by argument, he en- 
deavours to seduce by threats; and he violates the canons in 
bringing Clergy, his partisans, out of their own dioceses and 
cities—in a word, the severest persecution is felt on all sides by 
those who dare to confess tov Xpucrév eivas Oeov.? 

Such was the doctrine and such the personal conduct of a 
chief among the followers of Theodore—one who made it his 
constant endeavour to bend all to his iniquitous design of sub- 
verting, by his own will and authority, the faith of the Church 
over which the secu'ar power had so unhappily called him to 
preside. His attempts, as will always be the case where the 
Clergy and people are resolute, at any cost to themselves, 
to a’ er the faith of their fathers, and hand down unsullied 
the deposit with which they have been entrusted, came to 
nothing, or rather, ended in his own defeat and destruction, and 
the submission of his partisans to S. Celestine and S. Cyril. 





1 §. Ignatius is termed in the introduction to his Epistles, ’Iyvdrios 6 Bedpopos ; 
and when Trajan asked him, 5) ef 6 Aeyduevos Gevpdpus ; he answered, ’Eya eiut. To 
what 8. Ignatius was Nestorius would reduce Christ, 7. e. a mere man—his atone- 
ment being, of course, simply a martyrdom. This alone may suffice to show how 
essentially Arian is the tendency of Nestorianism, and therefore, how impossible it 
was for 8. Cyril to make peace with or grant terms to its teacher. 

2 Harduin, vol. i. pp. 1335—1339. 
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Witn the subsequent history of the Nestorians, we have not 
now todo. Having endeavoured, however imperfectly, to show 
what their heresy really was, whence it originally sprang, and 
to what it tends, we must now turn to the other results of the 
unhappy teaching of Theodore, whose works, it may be thought 
by this time, are not that boon which those who have presented 
us with this portion of them seem to imagine. 

2. The denial of grace is a natural result of the denial of the 
Incarnation. PeLaGraniso is the moral consequence of Arianism 
and Nestorianism. ‘ Dicentes quidam,’ says Cassian, a writer 
of those times, who composed his work against the Nestorians 
and Pelagians under the eye of Archdeacon (afterwards Pope) 
Leo, when treating of the connexion that undoubtedly existed 
between Nestorianism and Pelagianism, ‘ Solitarium hominem 
‘ Jesum Christum sine peccati contagione vixisse, eo progressi 
‘sunt ut assererent homines, si velint, sine peccato esse posse ; 
‘consequens enim existimabant ut si homo solitarius Jesus 
‘ Christus, sine peccato fuisset, omnes quoque homines sine Dei 
‘ adjutorio, quicquid ille homo solitarius sine consortio Dei esse 
‘ potuisset.’"? This conclusion Theodore had not been slow to 
perceive or reluctant to adopt. Hence, as we learn from Pho- 
tius, he had written a work against some Western on whom he 
had bestowed the title of Aram, and who is supposed to be 
either S. Jerome or S. Augustin, most probably the former, 
‘ Etsi negare nolim,’ to adopt the words of Ittigius, ‘ libros illos 
‘ Theodori, ex parte etiam Augustino oppositos fuisse, certum 
‘ tamen est Theodorum illo opere imprimis Hieronymum confu- 
‘ tare voluisse.’* ‘ Aram had taught,’ says Theodore, ‘ filling the 
‘Church with his arownya, that children newly born are not 
‘ free from sin, and that the Sacraments of Baptism, and tod 
‘ dypavtov owpatos, are for its remission; whilst, with an 
aromnuwa purely his own, Theodore asserts against him the 
ipsissima verba of what it is our custom to term, from its intro- 
ducer into the West, Pelagianism,* as a moment’s comparison of 





1 Cassian, De Incarnatione, book i. chap. 3, quoted by Petavius, De Incarnatione, 
book i. chap. 12, § 1. 

? Ittigius refers to Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 887, where the question is dis- 
cussed at large. 

3 *Quicquid Theodorus contra illos scripsit, qui asseruerunt homines naturd non 
voluntate peccare, non Manichezos aliosque heereticos, sed Catholicos, peccati origi- 
nalis assertores, impugnavit, in quorum numero dubio-procul etiam fuit, quem 
Aram nominavit, seu potius cognominavit.’ Again, ‘Hec autem,—the doctrines 
charged by Theodore on Aram, as above,—‘ ipsissima orthodoxorum Ecclesize 
Patrum dogmata fuerunt, non hereticorum quorundam, ut Theodorus Photio per- 
suasit, qui forte nunquam in hanc sententiam inductus fuisset, nisi Theodorus in 
illis libris etiam erronea queedam et impia dogmata reliquorum Pelagianorum, 
more per calumniam orthodoxis Doctoribus impegisset.’—Ittigius, De Aramo, 
§ xiii. Ittigius here clears Photius’ exceedingly confused account of the matter. 
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Photius with the acts of the Council of Carthage or of Dios- 
polis will suffice to show, where Pelagius was condemned for 
saying,—I1st. That Adam was created mortal, and that he would 
have died whether he had sinned or not. 2d. That his sin hurt 
himself only, and not mankind, his posterity. 3d. That infants 
newly born are in the same state as Adam’s before the fall. 
4th. That a man may live without sin and keep the com- 
mandments of God, (unaided by grace, that is,) if he will 
so to do.’ 

Rufinus—whether the priest of Aquileia or another of the 
name — was the link of connexion between Theodore and 
Pelagius. He had passed from twenty to thirty years in 
Syria, where he took the part of John of Jerusalem against 
S. Epiphanius, and having on his return to Rome published 
a corrupt translation of Origen’s work, epi apyév, in which 
he upheld his orthodoxy, not only was the result a disso- 
lution of his former friendship with S. Jerome, who regarded 
that author in a very different light, but they became hence- 
forward determined opponents. §. Jerome justly describes 
him—‘ intus Nero, foris Cato,—as the forerunner of Pela- 
gius; and Ceelestius, the companion of that heresiarch, con- 
fessed in the Council of Carthage, that ‘he had heard from 
‘the holy priest Rufinus, who lived at Rome with Pamma- 
‘ chius, that the sin of Adam did not descend to his posterity.’ 
Rufinus’ opposition to §. Jerome, if formidable at all, would 
have been so from its subject, rather than from any powers of 
his own. S. Jerome says of his works, ‘ Per angulos garriunt 
et furtivaé accusatione me mordent;’ and he promises to reply 
to them, when published, if they shall chance to reach him. 
This he afterwards did. 

‘ Pelagius,’ says Wall, ‘a monk living at Rome, was the 
‘ author of this heresy ; at least, the first promoter of it in the West. 
‘He was a Briton born, and the only man of that ancient 
‘Church who ever made a figure in the Roman world.’ In his 
own creed there is nothing heretical, though there is much that 
is ambiguous. ‘ We confess,’ he says, ‘one Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘of one substance with the Father... We do not ascribe any 
‘ time to that Divine ineffable generation.’ He owns, as against 
Nestorius, that ‘the Word was made flesh by taking manhood 
‘to Him;’ acknowledges the Holy Ghost to be ‘ very God, pro- 
‘ceeding from the Father, equal in all things with the Father 
‘and the Son in power, in will, in eternity, and in substance: 
‘neither,’ he continues, ‘is there any degree or graduation in 





1 Wall’s Infant Baptism, vol. i. chap. 19. § 5, and conf. § 24. 
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‘the Trinity—nothing that can be called superior or inferior— 
‘but the whole Deity is equal in its perfection, so that except 
‘the words which signify the propriety of the Persons, whatso- 
‘ever is said of One Person, may very well be understood of 
‘all Three.’ It should be borne in mind that although these 
heresies are naturally, if not necessarily, found in company, an 
individual teacher may chance to hold one without the other. 
Pelagius, as a Western, would have received orthodox doctrine 
on the Holy Trinity, and on this Rufinus taught him to engraft 
that doctrine of Theodore on grace, which was henceforth to be 
named after himself. 

Certain it is that a close sympathy and connexion did exist 
between the Nestorians and the Pelagians, and that Theodore 
was in a sense the common father of both. ‘ Cassianus inter 
Pelagiana dogmata, Nestorianam describit heresim,’ says Peta- 
vius; and he gives from Prosper an epitaph on the latter, 
beginning thus—- 

‘ Nestoriana lues successi Pelagiane 
Quze tamen est utero progenerata meo ;’! 


and he adds that both agree, as in Humanitarian doctrine so in 
its conclusion—older than themselves—that Christ came not 
to make atonement, but merely to afford an example. Accord- 
ingly we find Nestorius, before the Council of Ephesus, endea- 
vouring to shield certain Pelagians from the judgment of S. 
Celestine, whilst among the bishops who sided with John of 
Antioch were, in their turn, several of the same opinion—or 
Czlestians, as they were termed in the East—and who were 
condemned by the Council in its Synodal Letter to Celestine, 
and in the First and Fourth Canons. And, lastly, it is not a 
little remarkable, as we learn from Cassian,.that when a kind 
of Pelagianism had early appeared in the metropolis of the 
Belge, a Nestorianism also accompanied it, although the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople had not yet imparted to it its subsequent 
form and title. 

The heresy of Nestorius was in its result one of the most 
disastrous that ever assailed the Church; indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that it was the chief ultimate cause of the 
Churches of Syria, the East, and Alexandria falling into ruins. 
True that Evrycues soon arose against it; but so far from 
doing any good, his efforts only tended to increase the evil. 
He started with the same admission as his antagonist, that 
two natures cannot form one person; but whilst from the 





' It is given more at length in Archbishop Ussher’s Antiq. Britan., chap. xi. 
p. 195, a. p. 1687, fol. 
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duality of the former Nestorius concluded that of the latter 
also, Eutyches, on the other hand, from the oneness of the 
personality inferred a like oneness of nature. Thus he becomes 
in ecclesiastical history connected with the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, of whose heresy his own was at once the opponent 
and the result, whilst it coalesced with it in its main features 
of denying the personal union of the two natures,—‘ Etenim si 
‘sic Eutychiani velint accipi, ait Gelasius, ante adunationem 
‘duas fuisse naturas, in utero scilicet materno, ergo fuit ibi 
‘ aliquod interstitium, quo ante adunationem sui iste nature pu- 
‘tarentur fuisse discrete et in adunationem postea convenisse. 
*Redolet hic Nestorius: utique ille dixit in partu, nudumque 
‘hominem disseruit procreatum et postmodum in Deum fuisse 
‘ provectum :’!—and also the doctrine of the Qeoroxia its result— 
i vane non credidit carnem ex se omnium domino minis- 
‘trasse. Non ergo Nestorianam tantum, verum etiam Euty- 
‘chianam heresim destruit ista confessio, qué dicitur, vere et 
‘ proprie, B. Maria mater Dei.’*? It readopted the dogma of 
Apollinaris, which Marcion had held and Tertullian had opposed 
300 years before, that Christ’s body was from Heaven, and not 
of the substance of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and in a word, 
it was soon perceived to be no less fatal to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation than that which it was originated to subvert, whilst 


it joined hands at some point or other with almost all those 
shades of _— which distracted the Church of Alexandria 


under the Episcopates of Timothy the Cat, Peter the Stam- 
merer, and Theodosius. 

The Acephali were genuine Monophysites. The Aphtharto- 
docetz, who would admit neither the corruptibility of Christ’s 
body before his crucifixion, nor his subjection to passion or human 
feeling of any kind, lest they should thus be compelled to admit 
a difference in his natures, were founded avowedly on its first 
——. Timothy the Cat anathematized Eutyches, indeed, 

ecause he denied Christ’s body to be consubstantial with ours, 
but he also rejected the council of Chalcedon for ruling the two 
natures. The Theodosians or Schematici, who readopted the 
Gnostic dogma of the unsubstantiality of Christ's body, evidently 
taught the same thing in other words; the Agnoete, who held 
him to have been absolutely ignorant, rested in the denial, com- 
mon to Eutyches with Nestorius, of the Communicatio Idioma- 
tum. Peter the Fuller, of Antioch, to Monophysitism added 
Theopaschism, and Severus his successor communicated with 
the Tritheists, and even the Tetradite, who, again, since they 





* Gelasius, quoted by Petavins, De Incarnatione, chap. xiv. § 5. 
* Facundus, quoted by Petavius, De Incarnatione, chap. xiv. § 11. 
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held the three persons of the Holy Trinity to be one only, are 
justly charged with having been allied to the Sabellians—and 
yet from having held these persons, though only in name, they 
seem to have obtained the appellation of Tetradite. These 
opposite tenets of theirs, however, to use the words of Petavius, 
‘ inextricabilia sunt, nec coherent invicem.’ Nor did the evil 
end even here—a new trial was in store for the remnant of the 
faithful—* Ut ex Eutychianorum, Severitarum, et ut universe 
‘ loquar, Monophysitarum stirpe, velut propago quedam Mono- 
‘ THELITARUM secta pullulavit, sic horum dogma illius appendicula 
‘ est et soboles heresis, et ex eodem doctrine fonte profluit. The 
author, or rather the first formal enunciator, of Monothelitism, 
was Athanasius, a Patriarch of the Jacobite branch of Euty- 
chians, and he was supported by Sergius of Constantinople, 
also a Syrian. It urges that a multiplicity of wills, properly so 
called, and as distinguished from operations, the necessary result 
of the nature or essence, must involve a like multiplicity of 
willers, and, therefore, that it is necessary to the preservation of 
the unity of Christ’s person to confess one only, whilst, as they 
admitted his perfect sinlessness, but at the same time held that 
the presence of a human will must of necessity involve that of 
sin and strife, they were of course compelled to say that his one 
will was purely divine. Thus Monothelitism may be regarded 
as the result of Nestorianism, and must therefore take its 
place among those heresies which have from time to time im- 
pugned the truth of the Incarnation. It is remarkable, indeed, 
how closely it became involved with those which preceeded it. 
It soon made alliance with the Acephali of Alexandria, great 
numbers of whom formerly adopted its tenets. Petavius tells 
us that long before Eutyches, Bruno had preluded his opinions 
by saying that the divinity in Christ was so abject and devoid 
of strength that it was tavroupyos TH avOpwrornTi—and the 
same stamp of doctrine, with the addition of Theopaschism, is 
found in its own dictum, that ‘all the actions of Christ, whether 
of the Godhead or of the Manhood, of the body, or the mind, or 
both, flow from, and are to be ascribed to, the Word alone, by 
which there is one only operation of the whole.’ Nestorius, too, 
had long before used language of the same type. ‘ We keep,’ he 
says, ‘ the union of the natures without confusion,—ovk« év ovoia 
‘aXX’ év yvoun; by which we define that there is in Christ one 
‘will, energy, and power, all displaying equality of rank.’ 
-ind lastly; the religious of the east, in the libel which they 
brought against the Monothelites in the Lateran Council under 
Martin the First, a.p. 649, assert that they (the Monothelites) 
‘agree with Severus, Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia,’ 
N 2 
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Such were the woful results of the teaching of that Bishop, of 
whom his countrymen say, ‘ Anathema to him who interprets 
Scripture otherwise than Theodore,’ and of whose works a 
portion is now offered to us with the promise of more hereafter 
—works by which Christendom has once been grieved and 
scandalized, nay, rent and well nigh torn to pieces. What better 
result can we look for from their introduction, or the intro- 
duction of others of the same soil as themselves, in our own 
times? Can we hope that they should be a strength to us in 
these days of division and heart-burning, of tolerated heresy and 
of failing faith? No; they may surely teach us that if we 
knowingly leave the narrow line of the Catholic faith even on 
one point, it is but a matter of time and accident how soon we 
embrace the whole circle of heresy ; and protesting on the one 
hand against the almost unrivalled position which the editor of 
the ‘Commentary on the Prophets’ would assign to Theodore, 
alike in his exegetical and doctrinal writings, and on the other 
against the assertion, if such be intended, that the theology of 
Syria, such as we have endeavoured to show it, is in any way to 
be identified with our own,' (as if the Church in England did 
not unite in the condemnation passed on it, through its chief 
enunciators, Arius, Theodore, and Nestorius, at the first, third, 
and fifth Councils,) we yet cannot shut our eyes to the danger of 
such works as these being taken as, what they so much want in 
their measures, a sanction and authority, by those who have, we 
fear, so greatly the same ultimate end in view,—of stripping 
Christianity of all that it contains of the supernatural, and thus 
of course depriving it at once of its true character of divine 
revelation, and establishing, if anything at all, the doctrine at best, 
of Arius or Socinus—whether it be done as the Syrian Church 
did it, by first seeking to deprive its author of His true nature and 
power, and then leaving His work to the fate which would be 
sure to overtake it, or by beginning with the less skilful Neolo- 
gist of modern times, to disprove the divinity of the work, and 
from thence advancing to deny that of the Doer; and this the 
more as we have lately been so solemnly warned of the danger,— 
and we know not how imminent it may be,—that the same 
rationalistic process which is abroad may end in ‘ divesting the 
‘ incarnation of the Son of God of its mystery, and reducing it 
* to some intelligible formula, expressing the mere operation of 
‘ the Spirit of God on some chosen human subject.’ 

To know our danger is, however, in a great degree, to be pro- 
vided against it, and whilst we continue to hold those imperishable 





1 Newman's Development, p. 287. 
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verities which were the life of the Saints,—which we may indeed 
resign of our own will, but which none can take from us,—the 
words of the same revered defender of God’s truth may well be 
our strength and comfort, ‘ Let us remember that our Church 
‘ has plainly declared its real sense on this article of our Creed. 
* For in the most solemn of all its services it commands us to 
‘ thank God, for that He hath vouchsafed to assure us, by our 
‘ duly receiving the body and blood of Christ, that we are very 
‘ members incorporate in the mystical body of His Son, which is 
‘ the blessed company of all faithful people.” 





1 Bishop of Exeter’s Pastoral Letter, p. 38. 
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Promoting Working Men’s Associations; to which is added, 
God and Mammon: a Sermon to Young Men, preached in S. 
John’s District Church, S. Pancras. By F. D. Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. London: John W. Parker. 


4. Christian Socialism and its Opponents: a Lecture delivered at 
the Office of the Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associa- 
tions, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, on Wednesday, Feb. 
12,1851. By T. M. Luptow, Esg., of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London: John W. Parker. 


Ir any antidote could abate the moral disease which leads men 
to place overweening confidence in the conclusions of their own 
reasoning powers, it might be looked for in the review of the 
strange oscillations of opinion, with which the most cultivated 
ages and countries are familiar. The worshippers of intellectual 


progress would persuade us indeed that their idol has steadily 
made good its authority, and that the wisdom of ages is collected 
in the notions received by our own generation. A more un- 
biassed estimate of facts rather suggests the conclusion, that the 
popular faith is subject to a cycle of vicissitudes, which vindi- 
cates for each generation the right of laughing at its fathers’ 
belief. It is difficult to name the proposition in political 
economy or in social ethics, which has not been by turns assumed 
and decried during the centuries of philosophical inquiry and 
free discussion. It may be, as the lecturers at Mechanics’ 
Institutes tell us, that this process is the best for eliciting truth, 
and that the nineteenth century is peculiarly happy in its ener- 
getic method of conducting it. But these savans never inform 
us, as they ought to do, what precise era of time may be fixed 
upon as the epoch of the ultimate declaration of the truth on 
the matters of which they treat. If the history of opinion up 
to the present time could be fairly written, it would appear that 
our chief intellectual discoveries, just when they had attained 
the rank of popular truths, have been tripped up by some un- 
expected assailant, making his attack in the quarter most remote 
from that which has engaged the watchful attention of their 
patrons. Or, as it has happened more than once in our own 
time, the patrons themselves have overthrown their own belief; 
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it has borne them onwards to conclusions which they could ‘not 
accept; and they have been foremost, in the keenness of their 
disappointment, to demolish the objects of their own idolatry. 
We have seen the men, who had identified their whole cause 
and their school of opinion with the maintenance of ‘civil and 
religious liberty,’ give up in a moment the first principles of 
their system, when they came into conflict with a popular pre- 
judice, or involved the risk of losing popular support. In this, 
as in similar instances, the very grounds of most confident 
boasting on the part of those, who asserted their own exclusive 
progress in light and knowledge, revealed the shallowness of the 
pretension. 

It would be idle to attempt in this place to analyse the causes 
to which such revolutions of opinion ought to be ascribed; for 
our present purpose it will be sufficient to indicate one which 
lies on the surface of the inquiry. Whether the defect of which 
we speak should be referred to the general imperfection of the 
human intellect, or to the moral disqualifications belonging to 
the leaders of modern speculation, certain it is that few or none 
have avoided the blunder, incident to all quackery, of ascribing 
exclusive importance to their own favourite principle. A theory 
is discovered sufficient to explain certain notorious and interest- 
ing phenomena ; forthwith its inventors propound it as the key 
to all difficulties whatsoever, apply it to cases with which it has 
not even a remote connexion, and exact obedience to its laws 
from multitudes who can see no foree or validity in its claim. 
For a time this zeal ensures a degree of success to the eager 
partisans of the new philosophy ; in the end it involves the cer- 
tainty of defeat. In the attempt to work out the universal 
authority of their chosen formula, they stumble upon facts 
which will by no means adapt themselves to its requirements. 
The process of adaptation cannot be commenced without dis- 
closing monstrous injustice, or at least inconsistency, intolerable 
to such as are not blinded by their slavish adherence to the 
theory, which lies at the root of the mischief. Then the old 
consequence ensues; indignant remonstrants put forth the true 
account of these facts, and soon require for their own explana- 
tion the same universality of acceptation, which they justly 
denied to its obnoxious predecessor. Thus it is, that on many 
momentous subjects public opinion drifts to and fro like a ship 
at anchor in a tide-way; each generation is employed in ex- 
ploding, instead of correcting, the error of the last. 

Recent events have removed any doubt that might have been 
previously entertained, as to the influence of the opinions 
taught by the ‘ Manchester School.’ They have gained so fast 
a hold on the convictions of the majority, that even the indig- 
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nant complaint of pecuniary distress on the part of a large and 
once prominent class has failed to disturb their supremacy. 
Against the power which they undertook to dethrone, they 
have been completely victorious. Adopting, so far as it suited 
their purpose, the conclusions of the political economists, they 
denounced the existence of all that might be termed, in the 
most comprehensive signification of the words, commercial 
monopoly. They found the freedom of trade hampered by 
restrictions, and its extension opposed in some cases for the 
sake of persons, whose private interests appeared to conflict 
with the public welfare. Unconditional liberty in all the trans- 
actions of commerce was their demand, founded on distinct 
evidence of the evils occasioned by certain notorious interrup- 
tions of it. The old system of monopoly, or rather the 
eighteenth-century aspect of its influence, had very little to 
say in its own behalf. Men of intellect, and still more men of 
fluency and controversial readiness, had enlisted themselves 
amongst the disciples of Adam Smith, and were busily working 
out the problems, of which they were indebted to him for the 
enunciation. They had the advantage of conducting their 
argument on their own conditions, choosing their own examples, 
and for the most part engaging an auditory whose interests 
favoured their conclusions. ‘Their opponents belonged to classes 
that were too ignorant or too careless to reason, and they were 
allowed to indoctrinate with their principles the rising states- 
men of the age, as though their teaching contained within itself 
an answer to all the questions which the troubled waters of 
political strife might cast in the way of the helmsman of the 
State. 

We are very far from imputing in’ general to all political 
economists this fundamental mistake. The more eminent dis- 
ciples of that science have expressly disclaimed the intention to 
extend their inquiries beyond the narrow limits prescribed by 
their own arbitrary definition. They were engaged, they said, 
in examining the laws which governed the production of wealth: 
their science had no higher function: it ought not to be cen- 
sured if it failed to throw light on greater subjects. With such 
a definition it is quite legitimate to disagree. We may object 
that a term so extensive as political economy ought not to be 
applied to this narrow investigation, but we certainly cannot 
ascribe to its professors a charlatanism which they expressly 
disavow. ‘Io them we can only say that they may have erred 
in attributing undue importance to their own study, that they 
have given to the accumulation of wealth an unfortunate pro- 
minence amongst political aims, and that they must not expect 
their science to escape some share of the odium, if its successful 
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result should be coincident with a diminution of national happi- 
ness. But the truth of their statements would be as little in- 
validated by these reflections as would the calculations of a 
military engineer by a lamentation on the destructive tendency 
of his operations. Until the economists plainly assert that the 
aggregation of wealth, without regard to its moral or social 
incidents, is the sole end of political existence, they are entitled 
to be heard with respect. If there be any truth in the maxim, 
Cuique in sud arte credendum, the man who has analysed the 
causes of a nation’s wealth, and systematized the laws of its in- 
crease, should furnish a valuable contribution to the stores of a 
statesman’s knowledge, or the materials for a philanthropist’s 
reforms. 

But the politicians, whose influence has been paramount of 
late in the Senate and in literature, do not confine themselves 
within such reasonable limits. They have applied the principles 
of their economic teachers to the whole subject-matter of public 
policy. They have one remedy for every evil, one solution 
for every difficulty. Competition is their panacea, the key- 
stone of their whole system. Poverty and crime, ignorance and 
barbarism, are to melt away before the sun of this heaven- 
descended principle; give men (they say) but scope for com- 
petition, and wealth will be increased, labour employed, com- 
fort diffused ; England shall become the workshop of the world. 
It need not be told how the advocates of competition have fared 
in their enterprise. They succeeded at last in making the most 
popular statesman of the age their corypheus, and adjusted the 
taxation of the empire to their mind. ‘They could not see that 
by this narrow idolatry of a theory they were ensuring its ulti- 
mate downfal. ‘They forced men to put it to a test, which it 
could not bear, and staked its existence on the issue of the fatal 
experiment. Concurrently with the advance in public favour 
of their views, there was growing up a formidable antagonism ; 
not among the vanquished monopolists of property and here- 
ditary influence, but in the mind of the people. Under the 
banner of Chartism this opposing school of social ethics began 
to show its disbelief of Manchester doctrines ; but the disputants 
were somewhat too ready to appeal to the pike and the monster- 
meeting; commerce trusted in her special constables and was 
saved. Not disheartened by the failure, the opposition has 
owned its error in dreaming of a resort to physical force, and 
now applies itself in carnest to the rational investigation of the 
theory, to which existing evils are attributed. 

That evils do exist under it, can hardly at this day be denied. 
For a time, indeed, the confident protestations of the believers 
in competition gained the same respect for their facts, with 
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which their arguments had already been treated. Men stared 
at well-filled tables of statistics, showing every imaginable 
criterion of prosperity, and such as doubted of the conclusion 
intended to a proved, did not know how to detect the failing 
link in the argumentative chain. But from time to time voices 
were heard, which could not be mistaken ; their cries might be 
suppressed, but the ear on which they had once fallen could 
not forget the sound. The utterance was that of helpless dis- 
tress, the more helpless because it had no right appreciation of 
the causes to which that misery was due. Amongst the 
operatives of the factory districts suffering periodical depression 
after temporary abundance,—from the dull and stupidly igno- 
rant labourers of agricultural counties, whose condition had 
fallen as low as that of their ancestral serfs,—from weavers and 


‘lacemakers, from women working like savages in mines, or 


plying the needle with a servile devotion which still could not 
save them from a more infamous trade—arose one mingled 
petition for relief from the evils of a degraded and miserable 
existence. These murmurs of the people’s discontent may have 
been translated sometimes into an unreal and affected language, 
which has repelled the sympathy it was intended to arouse. In 
this age, as in every other period of the world’s history, the 
cause of the people may have had its factious or conceited orators, 
whose personal credit added nothing to their principles, and 
rather weakened the arguments to be drawn from their re- 
corded facts. But the facts have not really been disposed of by 
imputations against the mannerism of their relators, or even by 
the refutation of erroneous doctrines maintained upon the 
assumption of their truth. For a long while the condition-of- 
England question has had a real significance for all thoughtful 
men; its revelations have possessed that melancholy kind of 
interest which belongs to discoveries of unsuspected danger, 
which do not at the same time make known the remedy or the 
escape. 

When such thoughts were stirring in the minds of English- 
men, it was time for the economists to clear up the mistake with 
respect to their science, which had so widely prevailed. If they 
did not desire to be held responsible for these evils, they should 
at once have owned that the success of their system did not ne- 
cessarily involve the ‘happiness of the greatest number,’ and 
that the accumulation of wealth might be coincident with a 
lamentable want of it among the industrious classes. In their 
proper sphere the received laws of political economy were in- 
disputably true; for the capitalist and the merchant-prince their 
operation was evidently beneficial. It would have been an act 
of graceful homage to truth, if men had confessed that some- 
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thing more was needed for the general well-being of society 
than their own prosperity, and that other principles, more un- 
selfish schemes, must accompany their system,—nay, must be 
the necessary conditions of its toleration in the land. But un- 
fortunately the liberal theorists adopted an entirely opposite 
tone; the more clearly social evils were disclosed, the more 
obstinately did they insist on the exclusive power of their own 
dogma to meet them. ‘The bitterness of their raillery was re- 
served for the charitable schemes with which some well-meaning 
philanthropists tried to patch up the most glaring rents of the 
existing order of things. Charity itself was almost proscribed 
as a bungling interference with the great laws of supply and 
demand. Nothing was wanted but a still greater emancipation 
of capital from existing restrictions; if competition were en- 
couraged, all would be well. Well for themselves, they meant ; 
or, well for the working classes in good times; but, by a fallacy 
familiar to the tyro in logic, they argued upon the assumption 
that the proposition was universally true. When they described 
in glowing terms the abundance of employment for labour, which 
increased capital would create, they forgot to add that there 
would be seasons when capital would allow this labour to be 
unemployed for want of remunerative operations, in which it 
might be occupied. When they spoke of the ability conferred 
by the possession of wealth to accomplish works unknown to 
the most en ge - of our forefathers, they said nothing of 
the power which it also gave to the capitalist of depressing the 
condition of the workman. When they tasked the resources of 
their philosophy to show that each man’s interest was the interest 
of all, and that selfishness was the moving principle of general 
advancement, they overlooked the obvious truth, that men do not 
know their own real interest, and that what they take for it may 
often be both detrimental to themselves and fatal to the general 
welfare of the society in which they live. When they were 
pressed with facts, which could not be disposed of by economical 
phrases, they contented themselves with the general observation 
that misery was a necessary part of the order of things, and that 
partial suffering was an incident of the great law of competitive 
progress. It was this contemptuous refusal to hear the plead- 
ings of distress, which embittered the feelings of the working 
classes against the owners of capital. A man may struggle against 
calamities through a long life, if he has sympathy from others and 
a hope of ultimate success in his endeavours; but when he is once 
assured that the evils of his lot are irremediable, he will either 
sink into vicious despondency, or angrily question the sincerity 
of his informant, for whose benefit his own misfortunes appear 
to be prolonged. If both results have been witnessed amongst 
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ourselves, let those bear the blame who have tried to conceal 
under the garb of political economy the dictates of their own 
selfish idolatry of wealth. 

It might have been well in some respects if the whole ques- 
tion of the alleged antagonism between Capital and Labour could 
have been argued de xoro in this age and country. Unfortu- 
nately it comes before us prejudiced by facts recorded in the 
most appalling chapters of the world’s history. In early times 
we have scarcely an instance of an effort on the part of the 
oppressed to secure for labour its rights, that was not charac- 
terised by the grossest. ignorance both of the real boon to be 
sought and of the right way to seek it. Wild and visionary 
demands enforced by horrible violence have made the cause of 
the people odious to the student of history. The terrors of the 
Jacquerie in the fourteenth century and the monstrous extra- 
vagances of the Munster Anabaptists, loom out from the annals 
of the past as images of the fearful consequences to be always 
expected from the revolt of ignorant slaves against the evils of 
their condition. In our own era the form assumed by popular 
discontent has been not less revolting to the lovers of order and 
morality than those ancient excesses. Starting from the axiom 
that all his distresses are to be traced to the existing constitution 
of society and to the superstition by which it is upheld, the 
Communist is at war with all that nourishes the affections or 
claims the homage of civilized man. Destroying by his abroga- 
tion of marriage the whole framework of duties and enjoyments 
involved in the idea of home, and by his denunciation of the 
rights of property arraying its possessors against himself in inter- 
necine war, he can look for no toleration from the society which 
he is pledged to annihilate. The prevalence of Communistic 
notions in France and Germany at this moment is a circum- 
stance full of terror to all thoughtful men,—an alarming cor- 
relative of the military system, which the Continental powers 
have again established on the ruins caused by the Revolutions 
of 1848. It seems as though the fleeting vitality of civilization 
depended on the faithfulness of the soldier to the traditions of 
his professional discipline against the blandishments of the new 
philosophy and the propagandism of the people’s faith. That 
society cannot long exist on such conditions, it would be idle, with 
our experience of European history, to assert; but that it must 
on such conditions be continually in danger of destruction from 
the mine over which it is upheld, is plain to the most careless 
observer. 

To English readers it may seem perhaps unnecessary to des- 
cant on the dangers of Communism; their national instinct is 
peculiarly sensitive on the point most deeply affected by that 
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theory,—the sanctity of the family and the home. English 
agitation in modern times has taken almost exclusively the form 
of political discontent, and while it professed to administer a 
cure for social ills by Municipal or Parliamentary Reform Bills, 
guarded with religious care the fabric of that society itself. 
There are some signs, however, that this trade of political agi- 
tation is nearly worn out. It has been grossly abused by the 
managers of it for their own purposes, and the people begin 
to find out the cheat. The Reform Bill did not give them, 
as they had been led to expect, plenty to eat and drink; the 
new Municipal Corporations are as much closed against the 
workman as the old; even the repeal of the Corn Laws has 
left the great majority of the labouring class in no better 
condition than that in which it found them. The newest device 
of all, the Financial Reform Association, is so manifestly a trick 
of the traders in politics, that the workmen are simply indif- 
ferent to its progress altogether. ‘They have lost confidence in 
professional Reformers, and seeing how little they have gained 
trom the past labours of that voluble fraternity, they are not 
very solicitous about their future success And yet they feel 
strongly that a change is needed, that increasing poverty and 
vice cannot be the necessary laws of human existence, and that 
they must overthrow the obstacle, whatever it may be, that 
hinders their improvement. 

Such feelings it is scarcely possible for them to express with- 
out encountering the reasonable prepossessions occasioned by the 
remembrance of past insurrection and the dread of contemporary 
Communism. And hence the philanthropists, whose hearts have 
been stirred by recent disclosures of the misery of the poor, have 
betaken themselves to plans of wholly eleemosynary assistance. 
They thought it right to keep the lower orders in their proper 
station, and to make them the recipients of the bounty of their 
richer brethren; they were but carrying out (so it seemed to 
them) the Divine system of inequality in the distribution of 
blessings, if they marked as strongly as possible the childlike 
dependence of the poor and the paternal munificence of their 
wealthy guardians. Who can estimate the marvellous and mani- 
fold benefits which such charity has conferred? Political econo- 
mists may sneer, and claim for their own science the credit of 
more exalted, because more rational, benevolence: the dispensers 
of charity will not heed such sneers; they can trust their own 
feelings, and they can appeal to the cheerful confidence of the 
recipients of their bounty, as a testimony to the blessed influ- 
ence of almsdeeds, which have had no intellectual basis for 
their operation, no better guide than human sympathy for their 
distribution among the poor. Whatever system this anxious 
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century may inaugurate, whatever reorganization of society the 
coming generations may behold, there will always remain work 
enough for these good Samaritans,—cases of desolation and 
distress beyond the reach of general laws and national provi- 
sions,—widows and fatherless to be visited in their affliction; 
disease and imbecility to be tended; vice to be reclaimed by 
Christian guidance :—the poor shall never cease out of the 
land. 

The authors of the publications referred to at the head of this 
article appear to have no misgivings as to the propriety or 
practicability of another remedy for the miseries of the poor, 
viz. the introduction of Socialism, as regards the employment 
of labour. If we do not in many points agree with the senti- 
ments these writers have expressed, we yet owe them thanks for 
the heartiness and manly activity of their proceedings. If they 
have not proved their case, they have contributed the most 
valuable materials for proof by hazarding a direct experiment 
of their own plans, and publishing its history to the world. 

But why, it will be asked, have they adopted a title which 
recalls naturally to men’s minds some of the worst excesses of 
modern licentiousness, and which must of necessity prejudice 
their cause in the eyes of the moderate and respectable among 
their countrymen? It is possible that they have felt it incum- 
bent on them, by this bold nomenclature, to invite the con- 
fidence of a class, which has been but too successfully instructed 
to suspect the venerable titles of the past, and to hate the 
powers consecrated to the respect of the educated portion of 
society. Or, without recognising any such obligation of policy, 
they may have chosen an appellation whose etymological pro- 
priety was apparent, and have resolved to disregard the possible 
misrepresentation to which it would expose them. Certainly 
the name of ‘Socialism’ has a very awkward sound to En- 
glish ears. It is the designation by which the system of the 
few enthusiasts of native origin who have devoted themselves to 
expound the new material philosophy, has been popularly 
known. It has been understood to imply the absence of reli- 
gion, and even of morality, in those who professed it, and has, 
therefore, conveyed to the public mind no other idea than that 
of simple antagonism to the wealth and welfare (the words, un- 
happily, have acquired a distinct meaning) of existing society. 

n fairness it should be conceded that a Socialist need not be 
the monster which common repute has represented him to be; 
etymology may appeal for its justification to facts. Socialism 
is not, and need not be, identical with Communism ; its French 
expounders vchemently disclaim the imputation which would 
endeavour to confound them. But disappointed Socialists are 
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apt to embrace the Communistic theory in all its excesses, and 
to draw down by that conversion the whole weight of the 
public censure on their earlier opinions. It is not our business 
to vindicate the adventurers in France who suddenly found 
themselves placed by the Revolution of 1848 in the seat of 
power, for which they had enjoyed no training of official life, 
possessed no prestige of personal character. But it may be 
suggested that the government of the Luxembourg has hardly 
met with a fair consideration as yet at the hands of English 
politicians. J — of by the results, with which we are most 
familiar, it must be pronounced a gigantic failure. But there 
are facts less known in this country, which show that the con- 
dition of the labouring class has occupied a different position 
since the Revolution, and that the very failure was not without 
its benefits to their cause. The organization of labour certainly 
had no fair trial during the brief reign of the revolutionary 
government; its author was not cordially assisted by his col- 
leagues, and his plans were thwarted by their intrusion of the 
ateliers nationaux into his system. His movement incurred the 
blame of the whole commercial depression consequent on a 
great political convulsion ; and his colleagues were nothing loth 
to throw overboard a companion whose hobby seemed only to 
embarrass their own combinations. But there was no destruc- 
tion of family or Church contained in the programme of the 
theorists, to whom the ourriers of Paris looked for the renova- 
tion of their social life. Whatever faults it might exhibit, it 
was free from those offences against public morality with which 
kindred schemes had been not unjustly stigmatized. In saying 
this, we do not lose sight of the connexion between the or- 
ganizers of labour and that school of French philosophy which 
endeavours to propagate simple materialism under a new ter- 
minology; there is little doubt that these men are unfriendly to 
the Christian faith, or at best are making an appeal to motives 
inferior to those which should influence the actions and under- 
takings of Christian men. We would only remark, that these 
unchristian tendencies had no necessary relation to the schemes 
for the association of labour which the eventful epoch of 1848 
brought so prominently before the world. 

To leave no doubt as to their own feeling on this subject, the 
promoters of the Working-Men’s Associations recently organized 
have chosen the title of Christian Socialists, We understand 
them to imply, by that name, their firm assurance that no prin- 
ciple of organization or association of labour can succeed, which 
has not for its supporters men imbued with Christian princi- 
ples, and acknowledging a common obligation higher, not only 
than self-love, but even than patriotic fraternity. On this very 
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ground they have been attacked by free-thinkers, by liberal 
politicians, and by zealous sectaries, uniting, on different 
grounds, to deprecate the alliance between Christianity and 
popular politics. The union evidently perplexes these critics ; 
it is a stumbling-block equally to the opposite schools which 
hold religion too sacred, or too irrational, a system to be mixed 
up with secular projects. The scoffers who would banish what 
they deem the myths of an exploded superstition, and the reli- 
gionists who wouid confine the exposition of their dogma to the 
walls of the conventicle, have displayed an equally hostile feeling 
to the honourable attempt to make religion the guide of social 
improvement, and to sanctify the partnership of trade by the 
recognition of a more enduring and holier brotherhood. 

We need not say how little we sympathise with the classes of 
objectors to whom we have referred, and yet we cannot regard 
with satisfaction the religious bearing of the movement. ‘The 
promoters of it have pledged themselves to a Christian basis, to 
the establishment of their works on the foundation of a common 
faith. But what Christianity, and what faith, are implied in 
these professions? We do not forget, in asking these questions, 
that two Clergymen of the Church of England are prominent in 
their advocacy of ‘ Christian Socialism ;’ nor do we intend to 
charge Professor Maurice or Mr. Kingsley with disowning the 
Creed which they are pledged to teach. But in the attempt to 
gain a favourite object men sometimes deceive themselves into 
the belief that they are maintaining their own cause, while, in 
truth, they strain it to mect, as best it may, the necessities of 
their position. An unconscious Eclecticism is the result in too 
many cases of the desire to harmonize an ancient code with the 
prevailing sympathies of the persons for whose acceptance it is 
offered. The working men, who are invited to form these 
associations, are described by the promoters themselves, as pre- 
judiced in great measure against the teaching of Revelation, and 
still more against the instructors to whom the delivery of its 
doctrines has been committed. Educated too often in the per- 
suasion that Christianity is an imposture maintained for the 
benefit of the Clergy, they have learned the hacknied argu- 
ments against its evidences, and (what is worse) have indulged 
the habits of practical ungodliness, for which its rejection fur- 
nishes so common an excuse. With their moral sense blunted, 
and the traditionary respect for the faith of their childhood 
destroyed, their minds have opposed no obstacle to the entrance 
of theories fatal to every promise of social tranquillity or 
domestic happiness. Irritable and suspicious, keen to. detect 
the first. indications of contempt, imposture,.or oppression, and 
slow to believe truths, which they have been taught to regard 
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as profitable frauds, they seem to offer no opening for a friendly 
approach to the moralist or the divine. We are far from saying 
that they cannot be approached ; it would be miserable want of 
faith to deny the practicability of their conversion. But they 
must be gained, not so much through argument as by the 
power of personal influence: they must first trust the teacher, 
and then his message will find its way to their hearts. The 
promoters of the Working Men’s Associations will reply, that 
they are giving the best proof of their agreement in this view by 
their labours for the oppressed; and it is exactly because 
they have shown some perception of the truth, that we regret 
their adoption of less hopeful and less legitimate means. To 
bring down Christianity to the level of those to whom it is 
offered, is a hazardous undertaking, which may justify itself 
indeed by S. Paul’s description of his own conduct, but is too 
likely, in the hands of uninspired evangelists, to issue in a per- 
version of the truth. The experiment. has been tried often 
enough of applying the nomenclature of the Gospel to the 
idolatries which it was sent to extirpate, but never with such 
success as would encourage its repetition. Persuade the Chartist 
that his democratic principles are identical with Christian liberty, 
—that he should ‘ claim universal suffrage only on the ground 
of the universal redemption of mankind, the universal priest- 
hood of Christians,’ as Alton Locke has it,—and you will do 
much to convince him of the sacredness of his own cause, but 
little to humble him before the power that would bring home to 
him the sins he may have committed in maintaining his right. 
He will hear you gladly enough while you declare that ‘ demo- 
cracy is the will and gift of God,’ and will probably argue from 
your premises that he should smite with the sword of the Lord 
the oppressors who resist it; but he will not be so ready to 
hear ‘ that this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully.’ We fear that the accept- 
ance of a spurious Christianity as a sanction to political claims 
would not be the precursor of a devout obedience rendered to 
the Evangelical law. It is impossible to forget the contrast to 
such discipline, which Apostolical example suggests. Onesimus 
was spoken of, indeed, as ‘ not now a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, a brother beloved ;’ but this account of him was given to 
the master, not to the slave. To the slave was preached the 
duty of returning to the lord whom he had wronged, and 
without whose consent he might not enjoy even the privilege of 
ministering to the necessities of an Apostle in his bonds. . The 
‘new Church of enfranchised and fraternal labour’ should be 
proclaimed to the rich and the proud, who have sinfully for- 
gotten that brotherhood which their Christian faith should have 
NO. LXXIUI.—N. 8. o 
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taught them to reverence and maintain. Philemon must be 
brought to see the duty of assisting his toil-worn servants to 
improve their condition and set themselves free in truth; for 
the oppressed, Christianity has other and less welcome lessons 
than the confirmation of their own claims to independence and 
political power. In terms all this may be recognised by the 
expositors of Christian Socialism: we do not accuse them of 
wishing to deny it: one of them, indeed, has bidden the work- 
ing men, before they attempt to gain their rights, to make 
themselves worthy of them. But will this wise and truthful 
guidance be regarded, when the whole spirit of the teachers’ 
arn leads to a different result? To the future we must 
ook for an answer to our doubt. 

We freely admit that it is no easy matter to lay down the 
conditions under which Christianity may become the governing 
principle of a commercial body in these days. In old times all 
men were agreed upon the meaning of Christian unity. If 
they erred in their definition, yet they had the inestimable 
advantage of being able to join together for any purpose in 
God’s name, without first discussing the arguments for natural 
or revealed religion with such as had not accepted them. This 
is very remarkable in the case of the guilds or confraternities 
of workmen, which the new associations in many respects 
resemble. 

‘ While all the members of a given trade, in the same city at least, 
formed together one community, bound by common laws, and possessing 
a hierarchy in which the apprentice had his place as well as the warden or 
other higher functionary, so that the employer and the employed, the 
worker and the seller of the worker’s produce, had to some extent common, 
instead of, as now, hostile interests ; and the fellow-feeling thus introduced 
was cemented by the possession of a common hall, by the yearly renewal 
of common festivities, by the maintenance of a common chapel with its 
minister, often by the very name of “ brotherhood,” or “fraternity ;"— 
while these things were, there was always some tribunal by which trade- 
wrongs could be redressed, always some common standard of practice, 
often reduced into writing, generally the result of public deliberation, to be 
appealed to against extortionate innovations, frequently some common 
fund out of which trade-poverty could be relieved, so that trade-capital 
should be felt distinctly charged with the maintenance of the labour which 
produced it; above all, the constant proclamation of one great Name, 
under which trade, as well as every other work of man’s hand or brain, had 
to be carried on, of a mighty and righteous One in heaven, whose kingdom 
ruled over all M. Louis Blanc’s History of the Revolution (book 
iii. chap. 3) contains abundant evidence of easy access both as to the bro- 
therly and Christian feeling which had at first given rise to the French 
Guilds, and as to the utter selfishness and spiritual death which characte- 
rised their degeneracy. The motto of the six Paris Companies was, “ Vincit 
concordia fratrum.” Each trade, gathered in a particular quarter, began or 
ended its labours with the chimes of the neighbouring church calling to 
prayers, each bore its own banner in religious processions. The poor were 
carefully provided for at the expense of the rich, but especially of the dis- 
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honest rich. The price of common wine, the drink of the poor, was never 
to be raised ; in the market the mere trader was only to purchase last. 
When bread was seized for underweight, (and it was the sworn officers of 
the baking trade who were to seize it,) the light loaves were to be given 
to the poor for the sake of God’s peace.’— 7racts on Christian Socialism, 


No. IV. 


To attempt in this age a similar mode of consecrating a 
trader’s association would ensure defeat. Even if the object 
could be gained by limiting the right of association strictly to 
members of the Church of England, it would be fatal to the 
scheme to leave Romanists and Dissenters to organise rival 
partnerships, in which the ediwm theologicum would be added to 
the bitterness of commercial competition. If, on the other hand, 
it were possible to organize associations, like colonies, on the 
basis of various creeds, yet forming parts of a system, engaged 
in amicable relations with each other, this would be to concede 
the principle, and formally recognise conflicting views of Chris- 
tianity as equally true, or as founded on differences immaterial 
to the question of active co-operation. The force of such con- 
siderations we do not desire to evade. It must be evident that 
the promoters of the Working Men’s Associations could not 
have required subscription to a creed, or have imposed a test 
of religious orthodoxy on their associates. But it might have 
been less difficult to do what is done by a great proportion of 
Friendly Societies throughout the land, unite in some common 
act of worship, which should have dedicated the labours of the 
community to Him, from whom their strength and skill were. 
derived. There are few Village Clubs which do not, on a given 
day of the year, frequently a holy day of the Church, begin 
their annual feast by a procession to the house of God, and a 
joint offering of prayer and praise. Very indevout are these 
services sometimes, it may be said; and the like argument may 
be urged against all solemnities from the unbelief of some who 
partake in them. But the argument has no especial force 
against the religious assemblies of associations formed for mutual 
benefit; nor can it be held to outweigh the strong obligations 
which lie upon all Christians, to pay homage in their public 
undertakings, as well as in private devotions, to the Master, 
whose kingdom they serve. If the circumstances of the traders, 
whose scheme is before us, did not admit of this public recog- 
nition of the Christian Faith, we doubt whether they should 
have prefixed to their Socialism the epithet by which they have 
distinguished it. If its only Christian characteristic is the belief 
of certain promoters, it might have been better for those gen- 
tlemen to have entered on their work simply as a benevolent 
design, a philanthropical experiment. They might have de- 
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clared their own motives to be such as naturally influenced 
members of Christ’s Church, and have left the Christianity of 
their acts to be judged by the beholders. It might have been 
hoped that such fruits of faith would have disposed many wit- 
nesses to think favourably of the tree from which they sprung: 
it might have been confidently expected that the recipients of 
the benefit would have been no unwilling disciples in things 
spiritual of their temporal benefactors. 

The promoters have made profession of higher aims: we trust 
that they will not really incur the evil we apprehend from the 
identification of their professions with a very different kind of 
religion from that which they intend. If self-respect should 
be cultivated among their disciples to the exclusion of self- 
discipline, if the fraternity of a trade should usurp the place in 
their affections which belongs to the communion of Saints, if 
kindly feelings and noble sentiments should be taken for the 
whole of that religion which requires a surrender of the will, 
and inscribes on its banner the necessity of crucifying the flesh 
with the affections and lusts, they will not receive, nor will they 
deserve, the approving assent of good men to the honourable 
title of Christian Socialists, which they have courageously 
assumed. 

A still graver objection seems to us to lie against some of the 
arguments used in their publications in defence of mysterious 
truths, or in vindication of what are termed Scriptural difficul- 
ties, We cannot acquit some papers, under the signature of 
‘ Parson Lot,’ of painful irreverence in discussing sceptical 
objections to the Old Testament history. ‘That they may suit 
the tone of mind prevailing among the working classes, or even 
that they may be greatly in advance of the literature indus- 
triously circulated for their use, we will not deny; it is the 
common allegation of opposite schools in defence of their mis- 
sionary efforts. The Oratorian makes no scruple of treating 
with studied familiarity objects which the reverent customs of 
the Christian world have secluded from such freedom; the 
ranting preacher considers no subject too sacred for his vulgar 
claptrap, if he can raise an approving laugh amongst his pious 
auditory. We believe that in neither case does this conduct 
secure a real assent from the hearts of those to whom the appeal 
is made; their outward concurrence is dearly purchased by the 
dishonour done to holy things, and the misrepresentation of 
revealed truth. We feel convinced that the conversion of un- 
believers does not really depend on the answer they can give 
to the quibbling objections which the admirers of Tom Paine 
and Voltaire from time to time resuscitate. When a man is 
experinientally assured of the truth of Christianity, or tradi- 
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tionally habituated to obey it, he will accept the weakest reply 
to such objections, or be content to believe that, since the 
system is true, there must be some sufficient way, though 
unknown to him, of accounting for these apparent anomalies. 
He will not take so exaggerated an estimate of his own know- 
ledge as to suppose that every difficulty, which he is not pre- 

ared immediately to solve, must be fatal to the whole system 
in which it appears. To give up the hopes, the comforts, and 
the helps afforded by his faith, would be too serious a matter to 
be resolved upon under the pressure of intellectual difficulty ; 
his natural course is rather to assume the truth of his creed, and 
the consequent impossibility of an objection to it, for which some 
adequate solution does not exist. As for the infidels who allege 
these difficulties, we fear that the most triumphant reply to 
their questions would not change the heart in which moral 
reasons for unbelief have asserted their force. To such as are 
seeking for real guidance and light, humbly desiring to have 
their doubts removed, the irreverent manner on which we have 
been commenting, is little likely to give satisfaction. 

We have referred to ‘Alton Locke’ as the most remarkable work 
in which the principles of Christian Socialism have been pro- 
pounded. Our readers will of course understand that no tech- 
nical argument is contained in that tale. It is the autobiography 
of a youth whose early training, under the restraint of a gloomy 
Calvinism, leads him to seek a larger and more charitable faith, 
and whose experience of the hardships endured in a tailor’s 
workshop, makes him a ready convert to the doctrines of Chart- 
ism. Disgusted by the failure of the movement, which ex- 
ploded on the memorable 10th of April, and by the childish or 
cowardly behaviour of many who were concerned in it, he is 
ready to embrace the views of those benefactors to the working 
men, who would lead them to seek, by a system of co-operation 
in trade, an escape from the evils of competition with its grind- 
ing oppression and starvation-wages. Alton Locke is a poet as 
well as a Chartist, and brings out the intellectual developments 
in his order with some force, but with rather too much appear- 
ance of effort. Mr. Kingsley has not avoided altogether the 
besetting sin of all authors of didactic fictions,—the exposition 
of their moral in a more direct form than the incidents of the 
story naturally allow. Yet there are characters of strikingly 
individual conception, and some scenes, in which the writer’s 
power and imagination are shown to be of no mean order. 
Sandy Mackaye, the old Scotch bookseller, with his quiet 
humour, his keen analysis of popular opinions, his mixture of 

enuine benevolence with a shrewd estimate of the virtue of 

rugality, is enough to stamp the book with the mark of origi- 
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nality. Nor are the subordinate characters wanting in interest; 
the reader feels that some of them must have been sketched 
from the life. Of the story we cannot speak so favourably : its 
whole conduct is deformed by an air of improbability, which 
can only be justified by the necessities of the author’s moral 
purpose ;—a justification which implies a defect of artistic power 
in the treatment of the subject. A master would have taught 
us the lessons of Mr. Kingsley’s creed, while we seemed to be 
listening only to a tale of every-day life, deriving its whole 
interest from the analysis of human motive and the descriptions 
of character, with which the artist had enriched his work. The 
argumentative force of ‘ Alton Locke’ lies chiefly in the account 
of the present evils of the system which the Christian Socialists 
seek to overthrow. So long as the Manchester School are un- 
able to deny these evils, and have no better remedy to suggest 
than an expansion of the very power which has produced them, 
any new physician is entitled to be heard, who displays an 
acquaintance with the extent and virulence of our social dis- 
orders. Slopwork is the crying evil of the tailoring trade, and 
naturally falls under Mr. Kingsley’s bitter condemnation. We 
extract a scene in which Alton Locke recovers two lost com- 
rades, who had gradually sold themselves into the hands of a 
‘ sweater,’ being compelled to live, or rather starve, and work 
in his den for the money which they owed to him. One of the 
two is the son of a burly yeoman from the Fens, whose homely 
se ong and stolid simplicity contrast well with the bitter 

eenness and clever roguery of the Londoners, amongst whom 
he has adventured himself for the discovery of his lost son. 
The other victim is the brother-in-law of Crossthwaite, Alton 
Locke’s friend and compatriot ; he has fallen an easy prey to the 
knavery of the sweater’s schemes by his Irish recklessness. 
Alton Locke is himself the narrator of the incidents which led 
to their discovery. 


‘As I passed through Covent-Garden, a pretty young woman stopped 
me under a gas-lamp. I was pushing on when I saw that it was Jemmy 
Downes’s Irish wife, and I saw, too, that she did not recognise me. A 
sudden instinct made me stop and hear what she had to say. 

‘ “Shure then, and yer a tailor, my young man?” 

‘« Yes,” I said, nettled a little that my late loathed profession still be- 
trayed itself in my gait. 

***From the counthry?” I nodded, though I dare not speak a white lie 
to that effect. I fancied that, some how, through her I might hear of poor 


.Kelly and his friend Porter. 
*« Ye’ll be wanting work thin?” 
*«T have no work.” 
*“ Och! then, it’s I can show ye the flower o’work, I can. Bedad, there’s 
a shop I know of where ye’ll earn—bedad, if ye’re the ninth part of a man, 
let alone a handy young fellow like the looks of you—och! ye'll earn 
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thirty shillings the week, to the very least—an’ beautiful lodgings; och, 
thin, just come and see ’em—as chape as mother’s milk! Come along thin, 
och, it’s the beauty ye are—just the nate figure for a tailor.” 

‘ The fancy still possessed me, and I went with her through one dingy 
back street after another. She seemed to be a ee | taking an indirect 
road, to mislead me as to my whereabouts ; but after a half-hour’s walking, 
I knew, as well as she, that we were in one of the most miserable slop- 
working nests of the East end.’ 

‘She stopped at a house door and hurried me in, up to the first floor, 
and into a dirty, slatternly parlour, smelling infamously of gin; where the 
first object I beheld was Jemmy Downes sitting before the fire, three-parts 
drunk, with a couple of dirty, squalling children on the hearth-rug, whom 
he was kicking and cuffing alternately. 

‘ “ Och, thin, ye villain, bating the poor darlints whinever I lave yea 
minute!” and pouring out a volley of Irish curses, she caught up the 
urchins, one under each arm, and kissed and hugged them till they were 
nearly choked. 

‘ “ Och, ye plague o’ my life—as drunk as a baste; an’ I brought home 
this darlint of a young gentleman to help ye in the business.” 

‘ Downes got up, and steadying himself by the table, leered at me with 
lack-lustre eyes, and attempted a little ceremonious politeness. How this 
was to end I did not see ; but I was determined to carry it through, on the 
chance of success, infinitely small as that might be. 

‘“ An’ I’ve told him thirty shillings a week ’s the least he’ll earn, and 
charges for board and lodging only seven shillings.” 

‘“ Thirty! she lies; she’s always a lying; don’t you mind her. Five- 
and-forty is the werry lowest figure. Ask my respectable and most pious- 
est partner, Shemei Solomons. Why, blow me—it’s Locke!” 

‘ “ Yes, it is Locke; and surely you’re my old friend, Jemmy Downes? 
Shake hands. What an entapiatel pleasure to meet you again!” 

‘“ Werry unexpected pleasure. Tip us your daddle! De-lighted—de- 
lighted, as I was a saying, to be of the least use to yer. Take a caulker? 
Summat heavy, then? No? ‘Tak’ a drap of kindness yet, for auld 
lang syne?’” 

* “ You forget I was always a teetotaller.” 

«“ Ay,” with a look of unfeigned pity. 

‘“ An’ you’rea going to lend us a hand? Oh, ah! perhaps you'd like to 
begin? Here’s a most beautiful uniform, now, for a markis in Her Majesty’s 
Guards; we don’t mention names—tarn’t business-like. P’r’aps you'd like 
to work here to-night, for company—‘for auld langsyne, my boys ;’ and 
I'll introduce you to the gents upstairs to-morrow.” 

‘“ No,” I said; “I'll go up at once, if you’ve no objection.” 

‘ “ Och, thin, but the sheets isn’t aired—no—faix ; and I’m thinking the 
gentleman as is a going isn’t gone yet.” 

‘ But I insisted on going up at once; and, grumbling, she followed me. 
I stopped on the landing of the second floor, and asked which way; and 
seeing her in no hurry to answer, opened a door, inside which I heard the 
hum of many voices, saying in as sprightly a tone as I could muster, that 
I supposed that was the work-room. 

* As I had expected, a fetid, choking den, with just room enough in it for 
the seven or eight sallow, starved beings, who, coatless, shoeless, and 
ragged, sat stitching, each on bis truckle-bed. I glanced round: the man 
whom I sought was not there. : 

‘ My heart fell; why it had ever risen to such a pitch of hope I cannot 
tell; and half-cursing myself for a fool, in thus wildly thrusting myself into 
a squabble, I turned back and shut the door, saying— 

‘“ A very pleasant room, ma’am, but a leetle too crowded.” 
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‘ Before she could answer, the opposite door opened; and a face ap- 
eared—unwashed, unshaven, shrunken toa skeleton. I did not recognise 
it at first. 

‘« Blessed Vargen! but that wasn’t your voice, Locke?” 

‘« And who are you?” 

‘ “Tear and ages! and he don’t know Mike Kelly!” 

‘ My first impulse was to catch him up in my arms, and run down stairs 
with him. I controlled myself, however, not knowing how far he might be 
in his tyrant’s power. But his voluble Irish heart burst out at once— 

‘« Oh! blessed saints, take me out o'’ this—take me out, for the love 
of Jesus! ‘Take me out o’ this hell, or [ll go mad intirely! Och, 
will nobody have pity on poor sowls in purgatory—here in prison like 
negur slaves? We're starved to the bone, we are, and kilt intirely with 
cowld.” 

‘ And as he clutched my arm, with his long, skinny, trembling fingers, I 
saw that his hands and feet were all chapped and bleeding. Neither shoe 
nor stocking did he possess; his only garments were a ragged shirt and 
trousers ; and—and, in horrible mockery of his own misery, a grand new 
flowered satin vest, which to-morrow was to figure in some gorgeous shop 
window. ‘Och! mother of heaven!” he went on, wildly, “when will I 
get out to the fresh air? For five months I haven't seen the blessed light 
of sun, nor spoken to the praste, nor ate a bit o’ mate, barring bread-and- 
butter. Shure, it’s all the blessed Sabbaths and saints’ days I’ve been a 
working like a haythen Jew, and niver seen the insides o’ the chapel to 
confess my sins; and me poor sowl's lost intirely; and they’ve pawned the 
relaver! this fifteen weeks, and not a boy of us iver sot foot in the street 
since.” 

‘“ Vot’s that row?” roared at this juncture Downes’s voice from below. 

‘Och, thin,” shrieked the woman, “here’s that thief of the warld, 
Micky Kelly, slandhering o’ us afore the blessed heaven, and he owing 
2/. 14s. 04d. for his board an’ lodgin’, let alone pawn-tickets, and goin’ to 
rin away, the black hearted ongrateful sarpent!” And she began yelling 
indiscriminately, “ Thieves! Murder! Blasphemy!” and such other ejacu- 
lations which (the English ones at least) had not the slightest reference to 
the matter in hand. 

*“T ll come to him!” said Downes, with an oath, and rushed stumbling 
up the stairs, while the poor wretch sneaked in again, and slammed the 
door to. Downes battered at it, but was met with a volley of curses from 
the men inside; while, profiting by the Babel, I blew out the light, ran 
down stairs, and got safe into the street.’ 


We must omit a spirited description of the scene followin 
the return of Locke with the old farmer and a policeman meet 
with a search-warrant, in which the countryman takes summary 
vengeance on the owner of the sweaters’ den for the detention 
of his son, and afterwards in the joy of his heart furnishes the 
money necessary to pay the debts for which the other poor 
wretches were held in their employer’s power. We have only 
space for the conclusion :— 


‘I got the poor fellow’s pawn-tickets, and Crossthwaite and I took their 
things out for them. When we returned, we found them in a group in the 





' A coat, we understand, which is kept by the coatless wretches in these sweaters' 
dungeons, to be used by each of them in turn when they want to go out. 
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passage, holding the door open, in their fear lest we should be locked up, 
or entrapped in some 4 * Their spirits seemed utterly broken; some 
three or four went off to lodge where they could; the majority went up 
stairs again to work. That, even that dungeon, was their only home— 
their only hope, as it is of thousands of “free’’ Englishmen at this 
moment. We returned and found the old man with his new-found prodigal 
sitting on his knee, as if he had been a baby. Sandy told me afterwards, 
that he had scarcely kept him from carrying the young man all the way 
home; he was convinced that the poor fellow was dying from starvation. 
I think really he was not far wrong. In the corner sat Kelly, crouched 
together like a baboon, blubbering, hurrahing, invoking the saints, cursing 
the sweaters, and blessing the present company. We were afraid, for 
several days, that his wits were seriously affected. And, in his old arm- 
chair, pipe in mouth, sat gocd Sandy Mackaye, wiping his eyes with the 
many-coloured sleeve, and moralizing to himself, so¢to voce :— 

‘« The auld Romans made slaves o’ their debitors; sae did the Anglo- 
Saxons, for a’ good Major Cartwright has writ to the contrary. But I 
did’na ken the same Christian practice was part o’ the Breetish constitution. 
Aweel, aweel,—’atween riot acts, government by commissions, and ither 
little extravagants and codicils o’ Mammon’s making, it’s no that easy to 
ken, the day, what is the Breetish constitution, and what isn’t. Tak’a 
drappie, Billy Porter, lad?” 

‘« Never again so long as I live. I’ve learnt a lesson and a half about 
that, these last few months.” 

‘« Aweel, moderation’s best, but abstinence better than naething. Nae 
man shall deprive me o’ my leeberty, but I’ll tempt nae man to gie up his.” 
And he actually put the whisky bottle by into the cupboard. 

‘The old man and his son went home next day, promising me if I would 
but come to see them, “ ’twa hundert acres o’ the best partridge-shooting, 
and wild dooks as plenty as sparrows; and to live in clover, till I bust, if [ 
liked.” And so, as Bunyan has it, they wen: on their way, and I saw them 
no more,’ 


It has been maintained by some critics that such descriptions 
have no proper place in the literature of fiction. They want 
more dignified and more exciting scenes. But the truth is, that 
with the revelations of our own social evils is bound up all that 
sober and thoughtful men feel to be most full of interest, most 
worthy of their earnest attention. The time is gone by, when 
the adventures of celebrated highwaymen, or of successful pirates, 
occupied a prominent place in popular literature. Without claim- 
ing credit to our age for any great advance in taste, it is easy to 
trace the decline of a zest for such narratives to our altered 
circumstances. Our every-day liie offers no theatre for the 
display of bodily prowess; good roads, profound peace, and rural 
constabulary, cut us off from sympathy with scenes of perilous 
adventure or lawless daring. Meantime the plot thickens; and 
our interest is transferred to the complication of incidents more 
akin to what our own experience of social life has rendered 
familiar. The great majority of modern novels turn upon oc- 
eurrences that might fall under our own observation, if we had 
the sympathy to care about them. The narrative is not less 
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eventful; human passion is as stormy as ever; but a decent 
regard for law, and the removal of the half-romantic mystery, 
which lent dignity to the heroes of crime in other days, have 
prescribed a change of subject to the author, who would really 
discharge his function as a teacher of his age. Unhappily there 
is as much mystery about the ordinary facts of English life in 
its lowest aspect, as there could be formerly in a narrative of 
plunder or the account of a smuggler’s run. The rich know 
nothing of the poor: the employer has only a commercial rela- 
tion to the employed: Belgravia has infinitely less knowledge of 
Bermondsey than of Paris or of Rome. We think that the 
writer does a real service to his country, whoever he may be, 
that can gain the attention of the wealthy and powerful to the 
mere facts of their neighbours’ condition. They are not, in truth, 
unwilling to listen; it is a libel on their humanity to ascribe to 
them a wilful indifference to suffering or want. But they are 
grossly ignorant, and for that ignorance of course they are to 
lame. The great interest which the letters in the ‘ Mornin 
Chronicle’ on Labour in London excited is a fresh proof of the 
strange inattention to what was going on around their own 
dwellings, which had characterised the great body of the 
English gentry. The facts of London life ought not to have 
been ‘stranger than fiction’ to squires and fundholders, who 
spend at least a quarter of the year in the heart of that capital. 

There are some persons, whose interest it is to suppress these 
revelations, and to turn the thoughts of men to any subject 
rather than to the existence of misery and discontent. Ever 
lamentation over want, nay, every statement of its possibility, 
is a personal annoyance; it seems to call in question their 
fundamental belief that non-interference is the key to all social 
improvement. But the inquiry cannot now be stifled,—not 
even, we trust, by the uproar of the religious war which Lord 
John Russell and Lord Ashley have stirred up. The state of 
the poor must be known; if the condition of the workman has 
been fairly described, a remedy must be found, if not for the 
sake of charity, yet for the safety of the State which contains 
within it such elements of confusion and ruin. 

The remedy which the Christian Socialists prescribe, arises 
directly out of their own conception of the cause of the disease. 
Capital, they say, has been the instrument of oppression: profits 
could only be made to capitalists by continual reduction of 
wages; competition between workmen rendered it possible to 
carry that reduction to the very limits of human existence, in 
rare cases to cause the absolute starvation of the helpless victim. 
Labour had found no defence but in open war, which was pro- 
fitable often to the master with his overstocked warehouse rather 
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than to the workmen who organized the strike. At best such 
combinations were destructive of peace, industry and good order ; 
a more excellent way of protecting labour must be found. The 
reconciliation between capital and labour must be effected then, 
in their opinion, by making the same persons possessors of both, 
and therefore interested equally in the fair and just remunera- 
tion of their expenditure. A company of workmen paying 
wages to themselves,—to borrow an incorrect phraseology from 
existing practice,—and dividing the profits of their work amongst 
themselves, would have a common interest in their own success, 
and would retain in their own hands the power of so regulating 
their work as to provide for the health, the comfort, and the im- 
provement of each partner in the general enterprise. A great 
increase of profit would result (they say) from the absence of 
fraud and indolence,—crimes henceforth against the whole 
society instead of injuries to the one owner of capital,—from 
the economy in materials and in the use of them, which concert 
among workmen would produce, from the abolition of middle- 
men, and from the prevention of the ruinous abatement of prices, 
which at every crisis of trade the law of competition enforces. 
It would be idle to attempt, by an incidental discussion in 
this place, to dispose of the great problem on which these pro- 
posals depend. ‘To those, however, who are inclined with the 
Manchester School to dismiss them at once as unphilosophical 
and fallacious, it may be proper to cite the testimony of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. In a chapter of his great work which bears 
the significant title of ‘The Probable Futurity of the Labour- 
ing Classes,’ he points to the development of the co-operative 
principle as a thing to be confidently expected, quite apart from 
any recommendation of the teachers of political science. He 
thinks it utterly improbable that the labouring classes, stimu- 
lated as they now are to acquire knowledge and inform them- 
selves in respect to all that affects their own prosperity, will be 
long contented to be the mere servants of the owners of capital, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the benefit of others. 
They will demand a share in the product of their own toil,— 
not merely the smallest share which the necessities of the labour- 
market permit their employer to accord, but a share varying 
with the returns of the trade or business in which they are em- 
barked. They will require such an extension of the joint-stock 
rinciple as will allow the humblest artisan to feel that he too 
oe a stake in the great enterprise to which the strength of his 
sinews contributes a part of its success. It is plain that such a 
participation of profits would in no small degree be an antidote 
to the revolutionary spirit of modern times. The workman whose 
interests depend on the stability of society and on that public 
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confidence which is so essential to commercial prosperity, will 
be the natural guardian of the public tranquillity, the natural 
opponent of its disturbers. It is said that scarcely a single 
operative enrolled in the Parisian associations was found among 
the actors in the sanguinary outbreak of June, 1848. They no 
longer felt, as they had done, that in a revolution they had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 

We do not, of course, ascribe to the French Republic the 
origin of the co-operative societies to whose principles it gave so 
warm and apparently so ephemeral an encouragement. Long 
before the revolution the experiment had been tried, and its 
results published to the world. The pages of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill have made many of our readers familiar with the example 
of M. Leclaire, a tradesman in Paris, whose system was in full 
operation in 1842, and has been more than once explained to the 
English public. Both in Chambers’ Journal, and in an appendix 
to some editions of the famous Oryanisation du Travail, the details 
of the experiment conducted by this intelligent house-painter 
were fully authenticated. It appears that the workmen, amount- 
ing in 1842 to 50, but afterwards increased to about 200 in 
number, received their wages on the ordinary plan, a fixed 
allowance being paid to the manager, and interest allowed on 
his capital embarked in the concern. At the end of the year 
the surplus profits were divided among the workmen in propor- 
tion to their wages. In the introduction to his statement of 
accounts, M. Leclaire, while he describes the good feeling 
arising from his connexion with a body of workmen, whose 
interests he was enabled so materially to advance, disclaims the 
idea of being influenced chiefly by motives of philanthropy in 
his undertaking. He expatiates on the difficulty experienced 
by tradesmen in disposing advantageously of their concerns, and 
the loss occasioned by insolvent purchasers, or by the carelessness 
and neglect of hired managers. How much better, he argues, 
by associating the workmen in one partnership, to make it the 
interest of all to labour heartily for the common good, and thus 
provide a better security for the due employment of the capital 
than the most vigilant supervision of a hostile master could 
effect ? 

To such a system as this no objection can be made. The 
critics reply, with a sarcastic smile, that they have no desire to 
oppose such plans, and that they are glad to find instances of 
trades, where the profits are sufficiently large to pay interest on 
the capital and surplus dividends to the workmen. They imply 
that in the ordinary conduct of trade no such convenient sur- 
plus can be found,—a remark, to the truth of which some testi- 
mony is certainly borne by the small number of associations 
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similar to that of M. Leclaire, which have been formed, in com- 
parison with the numerous co-operative societies in Paris and in 
the chief provincial towns of France, in which the workmen are 
the only associates. Of these bodies, exceeding, it is said, a hun- 
dred in Paris alone, some account is given in the fourth number. 
of the Tracts on Christian Socialism. The report is meagre, 
and leaves many questions unanswered which ought to be solved, 
before we can pronounce any opinion on the success of the prin- 
ciple on which the associations are founded. One point in 
particular we should have gladly seen noticed in the statistics of 
existing bodies, as well as in the schemes put forth by our Chris- 
tian Socialists ;—we refer to the maintenance of that large class 
of workmen in every trade, whose skill or power are inferior to 
the average ability of their fellows. At present these are the 
great sufferers by the tyranny of competition; these are the 
first to lose employment in a period of depression; upon these 
the lowered rate of wages falls with the greatest severity. It 
seems impossible to expect that in the associations, whose rules 
provide for an equal distribution of profits among the partners, 
such unsatisfactory companions should be admitted at all. 
The most abundant influence of a fraternal spirit which we 
could hope for, would hardly induce a society to admit mem- 
bers, whose unskilled and unprofitable labour would seriously 
reduce the income of the whole fraternity. If, on the other 
hand, the dividends are proportioned to the wages (or ‘ allow- 
ances,’ as they ought to be called), and these to the character of 
the work done, it is plain that the adjudication of the sums 
respectively due, according to the varying competency of ‘he 
workers, must introduce, in certain trades at least, an element 
of no little difficulty and delicacy into the deliberations of the 
administrative council. But the co-operative system would do 
only half its work if it provided chiefly for those who are already” 
most able to help themselves. 

In suggesting this difficulty,—and it is only one of many 
which occur to us,—we by no means wish to discourage the 
endeavour to use the Socialist or co-operative principle, still 
less to thwart the experiment, which benevolent persons are 
making for the good of the working classes. We cannot attri- 
bute any real value to that often repeated Manchester argu- 
ment, which forbids such an experiment on the ground that it 
is better to leave the workmen to find out their own interest, 
and work the system, if it be a just one, for themselves. This 
is, as it seems to us, to speak and act in wilful ignorance of 
facts. How can the unaided artisan arrive at a solution of the 
problems of political economy? He must have some teacher; 
and we see no reason why the Jaissez-faire school should claim 
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an exclusive hearing for their own doctrines; they have not 
provided in past seasons of difficulty for his support; they must 
not now complain if he should give ear to a more attractive and 
more sympathetic philosophy. How, again, can the workman, if he 
has succeeded in mastering the theory, find the means to begin 
its practical illustration? How is he to provide the implements 
of labour, the material required, or even the slight expense 
necessary for perfecting the organization of the partnership, and 
procuring the proper habitation for conducting the manufacture 
or the sale of goods? It is clear that he has no security on 
which he can Eesacer capital, even at a ruinously high rate 
of interest: it is equally clear that a high rate would prevent the 
possibility of his success. Let it not be denounced, then, as undue 
interference with the workman’s independence, if benevolent 
persons, who have studied the condition of the poor, come for- 
ward to find the capital, and frame the laws for the associations, 
in which labour may make its own terms with the employer. 
They may be deceived in their expectations of the good that is 
to result from their plan; but we do not believe that their total 
failure,—if that should be the issue of their work,—would be 
more bitter to the working men than the hostility or indifference 
of his superiors, of which he now thinks himself too often 
entitled to complain. 

We should not do justice to our own motives in handling this 
subject, if we closed our remarks without referring to a thought, 
which must have again and again occurred to our readers, as 
they turned over our pages. They cannot have avoided the 
reflection that the theory, for which in some modified degree 
we have been the apologists, has been connected almost uni- 
formly in modern times with notions destructive of the peace 
and order of a Christian community,—connected at least in the 
opinions, if not also in the practical conduct, of its advocates. 
Is it possible, our readers are entitled to ask, that this connexion 
should have been only fortuitous? must not there be some real 
and logical sequence in the ideas, which have been thus fre- 
quently allied? The Christian Socialists would answer dis- 
tinctly in the negative; but we cannot altogether sympathise 
with their confident vindication of their faith, We have said 
before, that Socialism is very different from Communism. We 
are well aware that many advocates of co-operative establish- 
ments are as far removed from sympathy with the immoralities 
of Materialism as we profess to be ourselves; but this repug- 
nance is often due rather to their own moral instincts or their 
religious orthodoxy, than to the necessities of their social theory. 
For let it once be granted that the present relations between 
capital and labour are full of evil,—that the rights of labour 
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demand a participation in the profits of capital,—that joint 
ownership is the true method of increasing production and dis- 
tributing enjoyment,—there is danger that it will be made a 
step to the proposition that all wealth ought to be held in 
common by mankind, and that the State, abolishing private 
ownership and right of inheritance, should administer the 
common property for the common good. When the notion 
of property is abolished, it will be found more difficult to 
maintain respect for the conjugal union and the domestic tie 
than our speculators suppose; if history has not been written 
in vain, we must allow the intimate connexion of institutions, 
neither of which has yet survived the decay of the other in 
any part of the civilized world: or, to look at the question 
from another point of view, if it be maintained that all dis- 
tress and want depend on the defect of our social arrangements, 
and are capable of being removed by their improvement, it 
is an easy, however unsound, process of argument by which 
the conclusion is established, that circumstances are the control- 
ling power of our life, the agents that must bear the whole 
responsibility of our moral condition. Man, on this view, is 
what external things have made him: he would have been 
better if society had done its part: for what he is he will not 
be called to account; the creature of necessity, he only obeyed 
the miserable law which his unhappy circumstances imposed. 
The Divine purposes of providential trials, the duty of bearing 
affliction with patience, and the certainty of being responsible 
for gifts and blessings whether many or few,—these things are 
easily eliminated from the Socialist’s conclusions on the state of 
that world in which his lot is cast. 

The Conservatives, then, have, in our opinion, some justi- 
fication for the timidity with which they view even the most 
distant approach to the dreaded maxims of continental Com- 
munism. An apparent logical interdependence of ideas and 
systems is not to be altered by strong protestations of the abhor- 
rence which certain conclusions excite, or by combinations of 
men, which seem at first sight to exclude the possibility of moral 
decline. But, on the other hand, when the anti-socialists try to 
persuade us of the actual perfection of things as they are, we feel 
unable to acquiesce in their denunciations, and desiderate some- 
thing more than their cold Conservatism has to substitute for 
the sanguine predictions with which the preachers of universal 
fraternity have elevated our hopes. When the world is full of 
sorrow, and the condition of our countrymen too sad for words 
to describe,—when the greatest accumulation of wealth which 
these ages have beheld is neighbour to the most grinding poverty, 
and the lowest degradation of man’s moral and intellectual 
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being, we dare not fling away even the hope which Christian 
Socialism holds out of an escape from the stormy sea in whose 
waves we are in danger of perishing. 

Christian Socialism! If we were but certain that it would 
be Christian indeed, our scruples would disappear. There was 
a time, we know, when men ‘had all things common, and sold 
‘their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
‘every man had need.’ But of those Communists we are told 
that they ‘continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.’ Neither 
the eloquent yet questionable preaching of eel Maurice 
or of Mr. Kingsley, nor the rhapsodies of Lady Ellerton in the 
pages of ‘ Alton Locke,’ give us reason to expect the revival of 
Apostolic Communism, and the establishment of co-operation in 
trade on the basis of the ‘one Faith, one Lord, one Baptism.’ 
We wish all success to Mr. Kingsley and his brother-promoters 
of the Working Men’s Associations, in their present under- 
takings; we honour them for their attempt to gain the sympathy 
of a class, which has been sadly estranged from their own; and 
we will gladly welcome any assurance, which may hereafter be 
given us, that their Christianity is something more than the fra- 
ternity of unbelievers, the fair profession of Materialists, who 
dream that they have found a remedy for the sorrows of 


humanity in a new combination for the better division of this 
world’s goods among its members. 








Art.VII.—Il. A ea | our Most Holy Father Pius, by Divine 
Providence Pope, the Ninth, to the Easterns.’ 1848. 


2. Encyclical Epistle of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
to the Orthodox in all Parts. At Constantinople, from the 
Patriarchal Press. 1848. 


3. Answer of the Orthodow Eastern Church to the Encyclical 
Epistle of His Holiness the .Pope of Rome, Pius the Ninth, 
lately sent to the Easterns. At Constantinople, from the 
Greek Patriarchal Press. 1848. 


4. Rise of the Papal Power traced in Three Lectures. By 
Rosert Hussey, B.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1851. 


WuateEver may be thought of the course pursued by the 
Reformers, it would seem impossible to deny that they brought 
out facts. Bacon and Newton did not contribute more eftec- 
tually towards dispelling the monstrosities of the effete physical 


system of the schools than the anti-papal controversialists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did towards exposing the 
corruptions and innovations of the medieval Church. What 
is now acknowledged to be an invention, if was once con- 
sidered little less than sacrilege to have assailed. False Gospels, 
false Acts, false Epistles of our Lord and his Apostles, false 
decretals of the early Popes, works falsely attributed to the 
early Fathers, false Donations of Constantine the Great and his 
successors, false Lives of the Saints and Martyrs; all these, and 
many more forgeries of the same kind, had been regarded 
with the same reverence as the Inspired Writings themselves ; 
had authenticated doctrine, had settled discipline, had attested 
rights and privileges, had been cited and accepted as evidence, 
that claimed assent upon authority, till the touchstone of criti- 
cism had been applied to them, and stringent analytical tests 
had separated between the precious and the worthless. As a 
proof that the inquiry was neither partial nor one-sided, it may 
be observed, that the story of the female Pope, which had been 
accepted almost unhesitatingly from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, was first demonstrated to be a forgery 





! By giving the titles in English we do not intend to imply that these letters 
have yet been published in a translated form. 
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by the Corypheus of the Reformers, Blondell. Till these 
ecclesiastical chemists had arisen, it had been loosely taught, 
and credulously accepted, that the doctrine and discipline of the 
Medieval Church was all of a piece, unique, and equally de- 
rived from the same authoritative source. It had been fondly 
taught, and implicitly believed, that there had never been two 
opinions about purgatory,—never a valid confession that was not 
auricular,—never a celebration of the Eucharist in which both 
kinds had been administered to the people,—never a consecra- 
tion without unleavened bread,—never a Minister at the altar 
that was married; that private Masses had existed from the 
first; that Indulgences had been instituted by our Lord and his 
Apostles; that service in the vernacular tongue was uncatholic ; 
that prayers to the departed, as well as for the departed, had 
always been made in the Church, and images always regarded 
with the honour due to the objects represented by them. It is 
needless to say how effectually these delusions have been scat- 
tered to the winds; or how universally conceded and acknow- 
ledged most of the facts are for which the Reformers contended. 
The genuineness of the Decretals of the first Roman Bishops 
with the Donations of the first Christian Emperors, there is not 
a single writer of the ultramontane school who would now 
defend; and there is scarce a volume in the Benedictine editions 
without a copious Appendix containing spurious pieces of nearly 
the same length with the acknowledged works. Nor can the 
facts connected with doctrine and discipline be gainsayed, 
however they may be glossed over or evaded. For instance, 
nobody would think of asserting in our days that Purgatorial 
Fire was a doctrine that obtained from the first, or that when 
it first came into notice it was held in the exact sense of the 
modern dogma; or that auricular confession did not supersede, 
from the days of S. Leo, the public examologesis, or that it was 
obligatory before the Lateran Council under Innocent IIL, 
A.D. 1215; or that the Eucharist was generally administered in 
one kind to the people before the twelfth century; or that un- 
leavened bread was not considered a great innovation in the 
days of Photius; or that private masses were known to the 
ancients; or that indulgences were not considered mere relaxa- 
tions of the canonical discipline when they were first granted by 
the Bishops in the fourth century; or that the early liturgies 
were not composed in a language understood by the people; or 
that praying for the departed was not a primitive custom, but 
praying to the departed a far later idea; or that images were 
not forbidden by the earlier Councils, and first allowed to be 
adored by the second Nicene Council; or that the dead bodies 
of the saints were kept, and not interred in the first ages. 
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The true state of the case has been so clearly and irrefragably 
shown, that one is loth to do Roman Catholics the injustice of 
supposing that they can regret that it has been brought out ; 
or that they should be so blinded by prejudice and party-spirit 
as to prefer that the world should be under a delusion, and their 
cause aggrandised, rather than that the truth should be spoken, 
and their cause suffer, or at least for a time be imperilled. For 
if their position is a true one, it cannot be damaged in the end 
by cutting from under it the false grounds upon which it had 
previously rested, and by letting the whole truth be known. 
We repeat that we cannot do them the injustice of sup- 
posing that they deny the Reformers indirectly or directly to 
have been instrumental to a great blessing, namely, the un- 
masking of error, and the briging to light of the real facts of the 
case, whatever may be thought of the spirit by which they 
were impelled. And if this be so, as we trust it is, we can 
scarce conceive a rational person in the Roman communion, 
who would not inwardly and in his own judgment (if there can 
exist such a thing in a Roman Catholic) think the English 
Church hardly used, when she is treated as heretical and refused 
communion for resting upon the celebrated rule, ‘Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ and for requiring nothing to 
be believed as an article of faith, or received as a matter of 
discipline that may not be changed, which cannot be proved, by 
the immemorial and universal witness of the Catholic Church, to 
have been taught or enjoined by Christ and his Apostles. We 
say, we cannot imagine a rational person in the Roman com- 
munion, with the full facts of the case before him, who would not 
deem the English Church hardly used under the circumstances, 
were it not for one prime consideration that weighs uppermost 
in his mind, namely, the Supremacy of the Pope. Why are we 
to be excommunicated for our exclusive adherence to what 
Christ and His Apostles taught and practised, provided we 
retain that whole and entire? It is, of course, unnecessary to 
dwell upon the Gorham case, both because it cannot yet be 
considered to have been ecclesiastically settled, and because it 
has not in the least affected the position of Rome towards us for 
good or for ill. It was not the decision of the Privy Council 
that procured our excommunication—far otherwise. We had 
been excommunicated three centuries before, because we with- 
drew from a position which involved belief in the Supremacy 
of the Roman See. 

This is the criterion that is applied indiscriminately by mem- 
bers of the Roman communion to all phenomena, and till their 
faith in it can be shaken, it is utterly hopeless to expect justice 
from them. As Prof. Hussey has truly observed (Pref. p. iv.),— 

Pp 2 
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‘The Supremacy is the essence of the whole Roman system: take away 
the assertion of S. Peter's Supremacy and the Pope’s equal power as his 
successor, and the Roman Church is Roman and imperial no longer; it is 
then no more to the rest of Christendom than the Church of Athiopia or 
Armenia would be, except so far as one branch might be more pure, 
enlightened, or efficient, than another. 

‘As a doctrine too, the belief in the Supremacy is the fundamental article 
of all belief. For every thing believed in that system must be believed 
with implicit obedience to the divine authority of S. Peter’s successor; or 
else it is not held as the true doctrine of the system; and to be separate 
ow S. Peter—that is, from the Roman cbedience—is to be separate from 
Christ.’ 


It only remains, therefore, to complete what the Reformers 
commenced, and what they would themselves have long since 
proved to the satisfaction of the Christian world, as much as 
they have done the particulars affecting doctrine and disci- 
pline before mentioned, had they lived in a less intemperate 
age, and been less carried away themselves by the recoil that 
insensibly operated upon the very atmosphere which they 
inhaled. Had they not pledged themselves to the monstrous 
extreme, that Rome is Antichrist and the scarlet harlot, the 
Pope the man of sin,—communion with Rome, the falling away 
of which the Apostle speaks,—the truth would have been long 
since acknowledged, as the facts above mentioned have been 
acknowledged, by the candid and ingenuous of the Roman 
Church themselves. Indeed, so glaring is the truth of the case, 
though it has been by no means dispassionately brought out in 
the way that other truths have been, that we have one of the 
latest and most esteemed Roman Catholic historians, Déllinger, 
acknowledging that for the first period, namely, for the first 
three centuries, nothing more than a primacy can be main- 
tained historically for the Roman See. 

We have Ellendorf, another Roman Catholic of the same 
country, ingenuously confessing that so far from the Pope 
deriving his office from S. Peter historically, the true inference 
to be gathered from history is, that S. Peter never saw Rome, 
still less was ever Bishop there.! It is true, that De Maistre 
asserts the supremacy to be historically demonstrable ; yet 
Fleury, who knew historical facts infinitely better than his 
opponent, was of a wholly opposite persuasion. And even the 
Count admits,— 

‘Elle n’a point été, sans doute, dans son origine, ce qu'elle fut quelques 
siécles aprés: mais c’est en cela précisément qu'elle se montre divine: 


car tout ce qui existe légitimement et pour des siécles, existe d’abord en 
germe et se développe successivement.'—Du Pape, c. vi. 





* Ist Petrus in Rom, und Bischof der Romischen Kirche gewesen.’—Darm- 
stadt. 1841. 
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And then the only authorities that he can offer, are those 
which have been over and over again (upon some of them we 
shall dwell hereafter) shown to be unfairly stated and incon- 
clusive. 

Dr. Newman and others can only maintain a Supremacy 
which admits of being supported upon the development theory. 
And even Mr. Allies, inimitable weathercock that he has ap- 
proved himself to be upon all other subjects, has adhered so 
completely with the pertinacity of the magnetic needle, not- 
withstanding its errratic inclinations, to one point, that even in 
his boasted performance of ‘ The See of S. Peter the Rock of the 
Church,’ &c.,— of which we believe no less than 200 copies in 
the forthcoming Italian translation have been ordered for the 
Vatican, upon the same principle that a drowning man catches 
at the veriest straw that offers,—he has most studiously avoided 
the term Supremacy throughout, unless it is in some intro- 
ductory observations in the preface, and affects to prove nothing 
more than a primacy, as far as words are concerned, for his new 
mistress the Roman See. Then again, we should be duly fore- 
warned that Supremacy with Roman Catholics is affected to be 
quite distinct from infallibility. One does not in the least 
imply the other: one may be an article of faith, the other an 
open question. Alban Butler says of his adversary Mr. Bower, 
that,— 

‘Having been educated in the Catholic schools, he could not but know 
that though some private Divines think that the Pope, by the assistance 
of a special Providence, cannot err in his decisions of faith published by 
him with the mature advice of his Council, or of the Clergy and Divines of 
his Church; yet that this is denied by others; and that the learned Bossuet 
and many others, especially of the School of Sorbon, have written warmly 
against that opinion; and that no Catholic looks upon it as an article of 
faith or term of communion. It is the infallibility of the whole Church, 
whether assembled in a General Council, or dispersed over the whole world, 
of which they speak in their controversial disputations. Yet this writer 
(Mr. B.) at every turn confounds these two things together, only to 
calumniate and to impose on the public. If he had proved that some 
Popes had erred in faith, he would no more have defeated the article of 
their Supremacy, than he would disinherit a king by arraigning him of bad 
policy. The Catholic faith teaches the Pope to be the Supreme Pastor of 
the Church established by Christ ; and that this Church, founded by Christ 
on a rock, shall never be overcome by hell, or cease to be His true spouse, 
For He has promised, that His Spirit shall direct it into all truth to the 
end of the world. But Mr. B. never found the infallibility of the Pope in 
our creed, and knows very well that no such article is proposed by the 
Church or required of any one.’—Remarks on the Lives of the Popes, Letter 11. 
p. 28. Ed. Douay. 1754. 


So that Roman Catholics themselves are not agreed whether 
the Pope is to be considered infallible; and stripped of this 
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attribute, his Supremacy ought to be not near so difficult a 
thing to prove. Yet, even so, we are obliged to maintain that 
all ecclesiastical history would give the lie to it. Indeed, we 
make bold to assert, that there is no fact so false historically as 
that of the Papal Supremacy. It was undergirt in the dawn 
of the controversy by Bellarmine and others, with passages 
from works long since acknowledged to be spurious; some that 
are still quoted, it is probable, only await a little more criticism 
to share the same fate. Others are derived from interested 
witnesses, namely, the Popes themselves; and others only want 
to be fairly measured by the context, or elucidated and inter- 
preted by contemporary facts. Facts explain words far better 
than words themselves; and hyperbolical phraseology is readily 
understood to be so, when it is placed in juxta-position with 
what has really occurred. Again, facts themselves are qualified 
by counterfacts; and truth is not to be gained by dwelling 
upon one set of facts to the exclusion of the rest, but by 
balancing the whole world of facts one against the other, and 
drawing a fair and irresistible inference from the whole. 

One word by the way about the development theory, as we 
have alluded to it. The main principle upon which it is based 
is, that there is a latent meaning in the inspired books of the 
Old and New Testaments, which is gradually unfolded in the 
Divine economy ; so that a text which was, so to speak, 
dormant in the first centuries of the Church, is called into play, 
and is invested with life and meaning, by the circumstances of a 
succeeding age. Thus it is that the promise to S. Peter slept 
in the first three centuries, but was gradually brought out in 
the events of those which followed; and so, before the end of 
the world, the parables and dark sayings of Holy Scripture 
are destined to have light and life thrown upon them by a 
commentary of successive facts, hence purposely foreordained 
from time to time in the Divine economy. 

Now, without expressing ourselves upon the merits of the 
theory, we can only remark here, that it would appear to prove 
far too much for the purpose for which it has been excogitated. 
As if the promise made to S. Peter was the only dark saying that 
required elucidation; and there were not many more dark sayings 
in the inspired volume which, because they have never been inter- 
preted or brought out before by the phenomena of the Divine 
economy, still wait to have their meaning fully developed by the 
circumstances and exigencies of a future, perhaps of the present, 
age. Witness those startling texts which contemplate the high 
privileges of the individual Christian, and tell him to ‘prove 
all things and hold fast that which is true.’... ‘He that is 
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spiritual judgeth all things, and himself is judged of no man,’ 
(the very words used by Roman Catholics to describe the 
prerogatives of the Roman See)... . ‘He cannot sin because he 
is born of God;’ and the like. When are these wondrous say- 
ings, respecting the individual Christian, destined to have a 
full and complete accomplishment, and consequent interpretation? 
It may be, that the promise made to §. Peter has been already so 
fully interpreted by the facts which have already happened, 
that it is not necessary that it should henceforth occupy a 
prominent place in the Divine economy. It may be that, like 
the promise made to Solomon and his successors, it was in- 
tended to be conditional, and any further development of it has 
been forfeited by the short-comings and backslidings of those 
who were charged with the fulfilment of it; and that conse- 
quently other words of Scripture before latent are destined to 
supplant it, and to come into play as it shrinks into the back- 
ground. The Lord said unto Solomon,— 


‘If thou wilt walk before me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of 
heart, and in uprightness, to do according to all that I have commanded 
thee, and wilt keep my statutes and my judgments: then will I establish 
the throne of thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, as I promised to David 
thy father, saying, There shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of 
Israel. But if ye shall at all turn from following me, ye or your children, 
and will not keep my commandments and my statutes which I have set 
before you, but go and serve other gods, and worship them: then will 
I cut off Israel out of the land which I have given them; and this house, 
which I have hallowed for my name, will I cast out of my sight; and Israel 
shall be a proverb and a by-word among all people: and at this house, 
which is high, every one that passeth by it shall be astonished, and shall 
hiss; and they shall say, Why hath the Lord done thus unto this land, 
and to this house? And they shall answer, Because they forsook the 
Lord their God, who brought forth their fathers out of the land of Egypt, 
and have taken hold upon other gods, and served them: therefore hath 
the Lord brought upon them all this evil.'—1 Kings ix. 4—9, 


The latter part of the prophecy, we need not observe, was 
fulfilled equally with the former in the annals of the Synagogue! 
But will it be objected that Rome is unchanged and unchange- 
able, and that whatever may affect the rest of Christendom, 
she remains one and the same? Only contrast her temporal 
with her spiritual claims! Were not the former the legitimate 
development of the latter? Were they not the most logical 
sequence from the data that can be imagined? And were 
they not drawn and arrogated? Yet where are now her tem- 
poral claims? Have they been abandoned, as the soberest part 
of the Roman communion admit;! or have they become a dead 





1 See the Declaration on the part of English Roman Catholics in The Times, 
Saturday, May 17th, 1851. 
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letter to the end of the world, as the Pope and Cardinals them- 
selves are under the necessity of admitting as a fact ? 

We showed in a former number how gross had been the in- 
fringements of the supreme Pontiff upon all jurisdiction, eccle- ” 
siastical and civil: and we took occasion to observe how the 
temporal power had in retaliation usurped more than his due. 
The Church of England is still suffering under the retributive 
encroachments of the Crown; but the temporal usurpations of 
the Pope, which provoked those retributive encroachments in 
the first instance, has long since been acknowledged to be a non- 
entity ;—either Rome has voluntarily abandoned her temporal 
claims, or involuntarily they have become in her hands a dead 
letter ;—in either case, therefore, Rome has changed—has lost a 
power to the claim of which she stands formally committed in 
the pages of history, and the works of her canonists. And if 
one power which she formally claims has left her, is it certain 
that another may not? So much with regard to the application 
of the development theory to the Supremacy : its application to 
those doctrinal innovations which Rome has dared to place upon 
a level with the other articles of the creed, has not evoked 

reater indignation amongst ourselves than amongst the Greeks. 
Vitness the following adherence to the rule of Vincentius by 
the Greek patriarchs of the 19th century :'— 


‘For our faith, brethren, is not of man, or by man, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.—It was preached by the divine Apostles, strengthened by 
the Holy Gicumenical Synods, handed down from one to another by the 
mightiest teachers of the Universal Church, confirmed by the blood of holy 
martyrs shed in its defence. Let us hold fast the profession of our Faith, 
which we have received uncorrupted from such men: let us turn away 
from every izxxovation as a suggestion of the devil: he that embraces innova- 
tion, upbraids as imperfect the orthodox Faith that hath been preached. But it 
hath long ago received the seal of fulness, and endureth neither diminution, nor 
addition, nor alteration of any kind ; and he that dares either to do, or to coun- 
sel, or to devise this, hath already denied the Faith of Christ; hath already of his 
own accord been subjected to the eternal anathema on account of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost ; as if, forsooth, He had not spoken in the Scriptures, and by 
the Geumenical Synods ! That fearful anathema, brethren and beloved children 
in Christ, it is not we who pronounce to-day, but our Saviour first pronounced 
it; ‘ He that shall speak anything against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him neither in this world nor in that which.is to come.” The 
divine Paul hath pronounced it; “I marvel that ye are so quickly turned 
aside from the grace of him that called you, unto another Gospel, which is 
not another; but there be some that trouble you, and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ. But though we or an angel from heaven preach unto 
you any other gospel than that we have preached unto you, let him be 
anathema.” For all they that innovate, whether by heresy or schism, have 
of their own free will put on, according to the Psalmist, cursing like a 





? The translation is from ‘Neale’s History of the Holy Eastern Church,’ 
vol. ii. p. 1197 
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garment. Whether ~~ be Popes or Patriarchs, or Clerks or Laics, or an 
angel from heaven, let them be anathema, if they preach any other gospel 
than that we have received.’ 


But to return to the modern doctrine of the Supremacy. 
We have selected the works which stand at the head of our 
paper, because we think them the most apropos to the question 
that could have been found, either regarded separately, or still 
more in the connexion in which we have placed them. The 
first is an authoritative assertion of the Supremacy ; the rest 
which follow’ are so many authoritative replies to it, and may be 
considered the accredited protests of the extreme East and West 
against Papal aggression. The history of the work of Pro- 
fessor Hussey is soon told. 

‘These lectures,’ he says in his preface, ‘ originally written, with no 
thought of publishing, for the students in ecclesiastical history, and reading 
course of lectures to my class, are now published with some additional 
matter; under the idea that, in the present state of things, they might be 
useful for the information of readers who have little opportunity to 
examine original authors for themselves upon the real nature of the 
Roman claim of Supremacy.’ P. 1. 


They were not therefore written for the purpose of party-spirit 
or controversy, but only embodied the result of his professional 
researches, and were designed for the edification of the students 
committed to his care by the University to which he belongs. 
Criticism and impartiality are the characteristics of Professor 
Hussey, and facts in his hands are little less than demonstrative 
arguments, from the fair and comprehensive spirit in which they 
are stated. His work however does not commence before the 
fourth century, the period from which he would date the first dawn 
of the Supremacy. ‘The other two tracts, less trustworthy, be- 
cause controversial, argue the point from Scripture as well as 
from the facts of the Church. ‘Their history is a singular one, 
we believe far less generally known than it ought to be. A full 
account of the first shall be given in the words of the Rev. J. 
M. Neale (‘History of the Holy Eastern Church,’ vol. ii. p. 
1192.) 

‘The latest official communication which has taken place between the 
Oriental and Latin Churches occurred shortly after the accession of the 
present Pope; and the tone on both sidesis such as to make it a subject of 
regret that it ever should have taken place. The Epistle of Pius IX. to 
the Easterns, dated January 6, 1848, consists of twelve closely printed 
pages in large 8vo. The language is modern Greek, but such as is, in its 
general phraseology, not very far removed from that of the Fathers; while 
one or two Latinisms seem to point out its origin. It begins with a state- 
ment of the claims which the East has on the love and care of the Church ; 
from the appearance of our Lord there, from the first preaching of the 
Apostles, from the numerous Councils which have there established 
the truth, the many Fathers who have taught, and the countless martyrs 
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who have died for it. The Pope then, with the highest commendation of 
those who have stood firm in the communion of this holy throne, proceeds 
to say that, taking advantage of the mission of Innocent, Archbishop of 
Sidon, to the Sublime Porte, he has recommended the case of the Christians 
of the East to the Sultan, and assures them of his love and care. He 
dwells on the zeal displayed by his predecessors for the preservation of the 
Catholic Liturgies of the Orientals, expresses his determination to uphold 
them, and mentions the exertions of the Propaganda for the East. And 
with another earnest commendation of the Bishops and Clergy attached to 
the Latin Communion, the first part of the letter terminates. 

*“ And now,” continues the Pope, “ we must speak words of peace and 
affection to the Easterns, who indeed serve Christ, but are aliens from this 
holy throne of the Apostle Peter. For the love of Christ constraineth us, 
that according to his precepts and example, we may follow the scattered 
sheep into pathless and rough ways, and assist their feebleness, so that at 
the last they may all return within the enclosure of the fold of the Lord. 
Hear, therefore, our word, all ye who, in the East, and in the neighbouring 
countries, boast yourselves in the name of Christ, but have not communion 
with the Roman Church, and you especially, who, accomplishing the holy 
ministry among them, excel others in ecclesiastical honours.” 

‘It will be seen that the Pope scrupulously avoids giving the title of 
Bishop to the prelates of the East. Thus it was that Urban V. wrote to 
the prudent persons governing the Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem. Whether such “words of peace and affection” are likely 
to conciliate, is another question. The epistle proceeds to the usual—not 
to say threadbare—Latin arguments: the gift of the keys to Peter, the 
command to strengthen his brethren, the triple “‘ Feed my sheep,” the ex- 
amples of S. Irenzus, S. Athanasius, S. Chrysostom, and the Council of Chal- 
cedon are then produced. After referring to the other councils, the Pope 
exhorts the Eastern ecclesiastics that without any further delay they return 
to the unity of the Church, according to the sayings of the Lord, according 
to the examples of their forefathers, for the glory of Christ, and for their 
own eternal life. 

‘“We lay on you,” says he, “ none other burden except these necessary 
things,—that in writing to us ye agree with us in the confession of the true 
faith, which the Catholic Church guards and teaches; and that ye maintain 
communion with this Church, and with the holy throne of Peter.” He adds, 
that be will preserve all such ecclesiastics as return to the Roman Faith, 
in their respective ranks; and concludes by invoking the Mother of 
God, the holy Martyrs, Apostles, and Fathers of the Church, that the 
object of his dearest wishes, the return of the Eastern Church, may be 
brought to pass. 

* This epistle seems to have irritated the Eastern Patriarchs to the last 
degree. And not without reason. In the first place, they must have felt 
the adoption of modern Greek as an insult to themselves. What would 
have been said at Rome if such an epistle had been addressed to the Pope 
in Italian? Then the proposal is not for an union of the Churches, but 
for a submission of the one to the other; and contains an exhortation 
to individual Bishops to come out of their Church, and to acknowledge the 
claims of Rome. Again, the terms in which they are addressed are far 
less courteous than those which have on former occasions been employed 
by the See of Rome to Nestorians, Copts, and other heretics. I will not 
deny that the reply is harshly expressed, but it is impossible to wonder at 
this. It is written in ancient Greek, and bears the title of the “ Encyclic 
Epistle of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, to the faithful 
everywhere ;” a Russian abstract which I have also read, appeared in the 
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review called the Acts of the Fathers at Moscow. Here the harsh ex- 
pressions are omitted, and the argumentative topics better arranged. .. . 
It is dated May, 1848, (p. 1198,) ... Indiction 6, and signed as follows. 
I give the names as a matter of interest as regards the present condition 
of the Eastern Church. ‘ Anthimus, by the mercy of God Archbishop of 
Constantinople, New Rome, and Cicumenical Patriarch in Christ our God, 
a beloved brother and Bedesman; Hierotheus, by the mercy of God 
Patriarch of Alexandria and of all Egypt in Christ, &c.; Methodius, by 
the mercy of God Patriarch of the great city of God, Antioch, and of all 
the East, in Christ, &c.; Cyril, by the mercy of God Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem and of all Palestine, in Christ, &c.;” after which follow the names 
of the bishops composing the holy Synods of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem.’ 


The second piece is a direct refutation of the Papal Encyelic, 
and though ‘it appears anonymously,’ says a writer in the first 
number of the Scotch Ecclesiastical Journal, ‘is known to be the 
‘ production of an ex-Patriarch of Constantinople, named Con- 
‘ stantius, who is highly esteemed for his learning and amiable 
‘ qualities, and who still retains his former dignity of Archimand- 
‘rite of Mount Sinai, which is Autocephalous.’ Ex-patriarchs 
of Constantinople, we may add, are a very numerous body ; they 
have been so constantly dispossessed by the civil power, to 
which the Church has been long since too weak to offer any 
resistance. They, therefore, retire without any noise ; and the 
substitution of a successor to them by the civil authority does 
not create the least schism in the Church. In the present 
instance Constantius appears in the character of the mouth- 
piece of the Easterns: his answer has evidently been adopted 
by them, and it speaks with more authority than that of a mere 
individual. But be that as it may, such was the sensation pro- 
duced by the publication of these two documents, and so com- 
pletely were they thought to have achieved the purpose for 
which they were written, that the Encyclic of Pio Nono was 
ordered to be recalled; and so sedulously was the order obeyed 
by his emissaries, that we doubt whether a copy of it could be 
procured now for love or money throughout the very parts in 
which it was originally circulated. The only copy reported to 
be extant is the one from which the English translation lying 
before us, but not yet published, has been made; and a note 
appended.to it states,— 

‘ That there was no notice to be found in the Greek version as to the 
place where it was printed, or the person by whom it was translated from 
the Latin. Only it was circulated by the papal Archbishop of Sidon, at 
and from Constantinople, and contains words implying that he had the 


charge of providing and approving the translation. The Greeks, however, 
said that it was brought ready printed in the Romaic version from Rome.’ 


Fortunate indeed for the translator, and perhaps the author, that 
the accounts about it should be so uncertain: though a know- 
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ledge of facts is not held to be included in the Papal infallibility. 
The mistakes in the Greek version, at all events, are such as 
would disgrace a schoolboy. SS. Ignatius is there called Bisho 
of Alexandria; the fourth General Council. is called the Coun- 
cil of Carthage, not Chalcedon, as the Easterns archly remark: 
the signature does not run as it should do, Pius IX. Pope, but 
Pius Pope IX. All these errors are noticed by the English 
translator. Lastly, by a curious slip of the pen, the very 
Easterns, who throughout the letter are considered schismatics, 
in the peroration at the close of the letter are styled Catholics. 
Truly the Easterns had a fine opening for a reply, of which we 
shall see they were not slow to avail themselves. 

The Encyclic of the Eastern patriarchs ‘opens,’ as it has 
been elsewhere stated, ‘with a very solemn and affecting view 
‘ of the dangers and temptations to which the Church had been 
* exposed in consequence of the prevalence of various heresies 
‘ and strange doctrines which had infected it from the beginning. 
‘ Of these, they remark, in earlier ages the great heresy was 
* Arianism, now it is the Papacy. The former, however widely 
‘ diffused and apparently triumphant for a season, has long since 
* died away; the latter, although at present in full vigour, will 
‘no less surely fail; and the loud voice in Heaven shall say, 
« « Tt is cast down.”’ (Rev. xii. 10.)’ 

The letter of Constantius, on the other hand, discarding 
rhetorical flourishes, goes directly to the point. A paragraph is 
quoted from the Encyclic of the Pope, in which those of the 
Easterns who have not submitted to him are informed of his 
deep anxiety to bring back the sheep that are scattered to the 
true fold; and those who hold ecclesiastical honours among 
them (Constantius sarcastically remarks that the word Patriarch 
is carefully avoided), are reminded how happily united they once 
were to the rest of the Churches of the world, and how much 
impaired their condition has been since their disunion. The 
answer is:— 

‘The Eastern Church, her rulers, and orthodox assembly are truly 
obliged to him for his anxiety to bring back the sheep that have been 
scattered in the true fold; and as far as concerns the thousands which 
have been torn asunder, and separated from communion with Rome, it is 
indeed a sacred duty incumbent upon him to call them back to the sheep- 
fold from which they have strayed. But as regards the orthodox Easterns 
his anxiety is wholly superfluous; for he well knows the ancient bond of 
unanimity that for 800 years united the two sister Churches in one spirit 
and one profession of faith: as well as the extraordinary causes relating as 
they did to Divine doctrine, through which the Western Church, perse- 
vering in her innovations, dissolved the sacred bond that bound her with 
the East: while the Eastern Church herself, both formerly and subse- 
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quently to the change in her political affairs, even under the Ottoman 
yoke, (so Providence willed it,) has in no respect deviated from her original 
constitution ; maintaining as she does in all her particulars her ancient 
form: and her clergy performing without hindrance the things which 
appertain to their office, and everywhere celebrating the holy mysteries. In 
a word, whatever doctrines the Eastern Church received from the Apostles 
and holy fathers, and teachers, those she has maintained, maintains, and will 
maintain unscathed and immovable without the slightest innovation, and 
will preserve them without any discord, strife, or division in regard of her 
teaching and the unity of her pastors, with respect to which she has been 
elsewhere bitterly traduced.’ 


But we shall endeavour to give the arguments as near as pos- 
sible in their historical order, commencing with Scripture. The 
Pope had of course not neglected to lay stress upon the cele- 
brated expressions of our Lord to S. Peter about the keys 
(S. Matt. xvi. 18). To these the reply of Constantius in his 
epistle is, that the same words were elsewhere spoken to the 
rest of the Apostles (Ibid. xviii. 18). That S. Paul speaks of the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, ‘and that S. John in 
‘the Apocalypse (which is certainly worth observing) says that 
‘the walls of the city had te/ve foundations, and in them the 
‘names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb’ (c. xxi. 14). That 
S. Peter was addressed because he had anticipated the rest of 
the Apostles in what he confessed; that S. Augustine, not to 
mention the Eastern Fathers, interprets the rock to be Christ, 
that rock to which §S. Peter had referred in his confession 
(v. 7,8). The Encyclic of the four Patriarchs adds, that ‘had 
‘it not been built upon the confession of S. Peter according to 
‘the unanimous interpretation of the Eastern and Western 
‘ Fathers, it would have been built upon Cephas personally; a 
‘flimsy foundation indeed—as they had before shown that S. 
‘ Peter had been judged before all according to the truth of the 
‘Gospel, and, such is the testimony of Holy Scripture, “had 
‘been proved worthy of blame, and to have walked not up- 
‘rightly.” Were the passage to be interpreted of the Pope, 
‘history would attest the trust to have been still worse adminis- 
‘tered.’ It is indeed curious that these acute Easterns should 
have omitted to add, that, only four verses from the disputed 
passage, our Lord is represented as turning upon Peter and 
saying, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto 
‘me; for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but the 
‘things that be of men.’ Is not this the very self-same charge 
that has been so long ringing throughout Christendom against 
his vaunted successors, who have put carnally-minded interpre- 
tations upon the Word of life? As respects the verse where 
our Lord says to S. Peter, ‘I have prayed for thee that thy 
‘faith fail not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
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‘brethren,’ (8S. Luke xxii. 32,) Constantius says the interpreta- 
tions put upon it by SS. Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, Am- 
brose, Epiphanius, Macarius the Egyptian, Titus of Bostra, 
Theophylact, and Cyril of Alexandria, are well known and 
accessible. (They may be seen absolutely in the Aurea-Catena 
of the Angelic Doctor !) 

‘Jesus Christ prayed generally for the Apostles, and for those who 
should believe on Him through their word, in that remarkable prayer and 
petition to His heavenly Father recorded by S. John (c. xvii.); and he 
prayed specially for Peter, because He foresaw his bitter fall and denial, 
who boastfully said, “Though all men shall be offended because of thee, 
yet will I never be offended” (S, Matt. xxvi. 33); the result of which was 
that, confident in his own power, and having undertaken what he could not 
fulfil, he was given over to cowardice, and lapsed into denial of his Lord; 
for Christ did not pray that the faith of Peter might not be shaken, which 
by Divine permission, owing to his own vain boasting, was shaken, but 
that it might not fail him and occasion his ruin through despair on account 
of his denial; in order likewise that having washed away his sin by re- 
pentance and tears, and having returned to his former faith, he might be a 
type of saving constancy to the rest of his brethren when shaken in the 
faith’—P. 9. 


What the Patriarchs observe is not a little remarkable, but we 
shall reserve part for the sequel. ‘The prayer of our Lord,’ 
say they, ‘ was uttered on the ground that Satan had asked to 
‘assail the faith of all the disciples (é&yrjcato tude, v. 31);" 
‘ but the Lord only permitted him to do so by Peter, and that 
‘chiefly because he had spoken words of self-confidence, and 
‘had set himself above the rest when he said, “ Though a// shall 
‘be offended because of Thee, yet will J never be offended.’ 
*(S. Matt. xxvi. 33.) And then they observe that as in these 
words §. Peter had set himself above the rest, so in his denial 
he was allowed to fall far below the rest, for the rest simply 
forsook Him and fled; but Peter began to curse and to swear, 
saying, ‘I know not the man.’ Now, we repeat, we lay great 
stress upon these remarks of the Eastern Patriarchs, because 
they involve a very refined piece of criticism. For from a col- 
lation of the two passages, it is self-evident that the boast of 
S. Peter.related by S. Matthew preceded, and did not follow, 
the speech of our Lord beginning with ‘ Simon, Simon,’ recorded 
by S. Luke. For the answer to that speech, as it is in 8. Luke, 
is plainly the same with the second protestation of Peter given 





1 We may here notice that Mr. Allies cannot have read his Greek Testament 
very lately, or he would not have committed the egregious blunder (from which 
even moderate attention to our despised Anglican version might have saved him) 
which occurs in p. 16 of ‘The See of S. Peter,’ &c., in connexion with this verse. 
He takes ‘you’ in the singular number. It is one of the many proofs which 
might be cited of the hasty superficial character of his work. 
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by S. Matthew, in which the other disciples joined, and which 
in S. Matthew stands as the answer to the prophecy, ‘ Verily 
I say unto thee, that in this night before the cock crow thou 
shalt thrice deny Me.’ The order therefore is plainly S. Mat- 
thew xxvi. 31, 32, 33; then S. Luke xxii. 31, 32, 33, (which is 
the same with S. Matthew xxvi. 35, misplaced; only that S. 
Matthew adds, ‘likewise said all the disciples;’) and then 
S. Matthew and §. Luke both, v. 34.—Now couple the whole 
with the strife which 8. Luke records (xxii. 24—30) occurred 
among them immediately before they went out, ‘which of them 
should be accounted the greatest ;’ and the whole together cer- 
tainly tells unfavourably for the preeminence of S. Peter over 
the rest of the Apostles. The question is argued among them 
which of them should be accounted the greatest: our Lord 
expressly forbids them to entertain the least idea of the thing, 
adding that the greatest among them (i.e. the one that they, not 
He, reputed the greatest,) should demean himself as the 
youngest, and so forth; and that according to his example. 
Then follow the privileges and rewards which He had assigned 
them, and they are assigned to all equally: ‘1 appoint you (vpiv) 
a kingdom,’ &c. (S. Luke xxii. 29.) Then they go out, then 
our Lord foretells that all his disciples (‘all ye’) will be of- 
fended because of Him. Then S. Peter, setting himself as it 
were above the rest, answers, ‘ Though all... . yet will I not ;’ 
and so lastly Satan desiring to sift the faith of the disciples 
is allowed to have power over Peter, in order that he who 
had boasted himself above the rest might lapse greatly below 
the rest. 

We hope never to see this passage quoted again, to prove 
the supremacy of S. Peter over his brother Apostles. A third 
passage put forward by the Pontiff is similarly disposed of: 
it is the command recorded in the last chapter of §S. John, 
where our Lord says to S. Peter, three times emphatically: 
‘ Feed my sheep.’ 


‘These words,’ says Constantius, ‘do not confer a power, but enjoin a duty ; 
—a duty that is briefly laid upon all ministers of the Lord in the words: 
“ Feed the flock of God that is among you.” (1 Pet. v. 2.) But let those 
who think that they conferred any special privilege upon Peter, only refer 
to the interpretation put upon them by SS, Augustine, Ambrose, Chryso- 
stom, Epiphanius, and Cyril of Alexandria, the last of whom may be taken 
as a sample : “ By the triple confession of Peter, ‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that 1 love Thee,’ was blotted out the sin of his triple denial: and the office 
of the Apostleship was renewed in Peter, lest it should be thought to have 
been cancelled by the denial into which he fell, through human in- 
firmity.” ’ 


Constantius further remarks, that the intensity of the con- 
fession proceeded in the same ratio that his denial had done, 
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so that the third confession mounted into a climax like the 
third denial; and the more to refute the modern interpreta- 
tion of the Westerns, he quotes S. Ambrose and 8S. Augus- 
tine, both Western Bishops, saying: ‘ He was asked thrice 
* because he had thrice denied: fear thrice denied; love thrice 
‘ confessed:’ and interpreting the whole passage exactly as 
he had done, (pp. 11, 12.) The Patriarchs add, that S. Peter 
himself would seem to have felt the similarity between the 
question, * Lovest thou me more than these?’ and his own 
former vain words, ‘Though al/ men shall be offended because 
of Thee, yet will I never be offended:’ hence his grief— 
(p. 19;) and certainly their criticism appears to be a very just 
one. But there can be no clearer argument against the divine 
character of the Supremacy, than the deep silence respecting it 
in the New Testament. As for the passages already quoted in 
favour of it, we believe the explanations upon them by the 
Greek Church, to be the explanations of the Fathers generally ; 
where they appear to be interpreted of S. Peter personally, 
they are regarded in a typical or mystical sense, according to 
which §. Peter is made to typify the Church of the Gentiles, 
while §. John stands for that of the Jews. Thus where 
S. Peter and S. John run together to the sepulchre, S. John, 
or the synagogue, gets there first, but does not enter; and 
S. Peter, who is the last to get there, is the first to convince 
himself of the certainty of the resurrection. Lastly, S. John 
enters the sepulchre, and believes: in which is foreshadowed 
the conversion of the Jews at the end of the world. 

So again in the narrative of the fishing related in the next 
chapter, the same mystery is reproduced in the character of the 
same two disciples. Yet even so, S. Peter is not the exclusive 
type throughout the Gospels of the Gentile Church. §S. Mary 
Magdalene furnished another illustrious type, as the woman 
out of whom seven devils had been cast: and again, when she 
refused to depart from the sepulchre till she had seen her risen 
Lord. The penitent thief upon the cross typified the Gentile, 
and his obdurate companion the Jew; the good Samaritan of 
the parable, the prodigal son, the son who first refused to go 
and work in the vineyard but afterwards went, are lively 
representations of the former, and are respectively contrasted 
with some more or less obvious image of the latter. 

There is not a single passage of those quoted as investing 
S. Peter with extraordinary prominence, that is not pregnant 
with a typical meaning; and yet, as we have seen, S. Peter 
cannot be said to have exclusively appropriated the character 
which he foreshadows. And it is plain that S. Peter is to be 
considered in a typical sense, and no other, in those passages 
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where he is brought forward prominently ; for if they had been 
intended to establish the prerogatives of his see, they would 
have never been left in the obscurity they have, but would have 
unquestionably been interpreted elsewhere more plainly; and 
those prerogatives, involving as they do a practical and a 
necessary duty, would have been so taught and inculeated. 
We desiderate the application of the rule of S, Augustine to 
them which says: ‘ Nihil feré de illis obscuritatibus eruitur, quod 
non planissimeé dictum alibi reperiatur.’--(De Doct. Christiana, 
ii. 6.) But now turn to the historical book of the New Testa- 
ment; is there a trace that there was the least requirement 
urged upon the first converts with reference to S. Peter? 
S. Peter, it is true, figures in the first part of the Acts, and to 
him was entrusted the conversion of the first Gentile convert. 
But does S. Peter breathe a word about the deference due to 
his own person in his discourse to Cornelius or elsewhere? 
S. James, not 8. Peter, evidently presided at the great delibe- 
rative council of the Apostles; the latter and larger portion of 
the Acts refers exclusively to the labours of S. Paul, and can 
it be said that he did not found independent Churches, or that 
he included obedience, or even the least reference to the future 
Roman See, in his instructions in the first instance to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus and others, and subsequently 
to SS. Titus and Timothy? Is it credible that S. Paul after 
exhorting the latter, ‘ that first of all supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men,’ 
(1 Tim. ii. 1,) would have put kings at the head of the list, 
had he known of a higher power upon earth? Is it credible 
that he who is so particular in his enumeration of the duties, 
public and private, to which Christians are bound, should have 
never said a single word about that one duty which is now 
stated by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, to he 
indispensable to fellowship in the Catholic Church? Yet the 
Apostle of the Gentiles does not stand alone. 

In the two general Epistles of §. Peter himself, what a com- 
plete absence there is of the least claim to superior prerogative ! 
(in this and other respects, by the way, how unlike the Epistles 
of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., his reputed successors !) 
Not one word about himself as ‘ the rock,’ but a great deal 
about Christ as the ‘ Corner-stone,’ the ‘ Head of the corner ;’ 
the ‘ Exemplar,’ the ‘ Shepherd,’ and * Bishop,’ par excellence, 
the ‘ chief Shepherd ;—himself as ‘an elder among elders,’ 
‘an Apostle among Apostles,’ neither par excellence; his style 
being exactly that of S. Paul and S. John: ‘ a witness of the 
‘ sufferings of Christ, and a partaker of the glory that shall be 
‘ revealed,’ that is, not in the present world. ‘ All of you be 
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clothed in humility,’ is the burden of his advice, ‘ for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.’ He 
might well be thought to be passing sentence upon the great 
mass of his reputed successors! ‘ Fear God and honour the 
king,’ is another of his apophthegms; if in a former verse he 
had appeared to reckon the kingly power amongst ‘ the ordi- 
nances of man,’ (though his words' are capable of a very different 
interpretation, ) he had nevertheless in the same verse affirmed 
kings to be ‘ supreme.’ (1 Pet. ii. 13.) What would he have said 
of Hildebrandine development? What again does S. James, the 
first Christian bishop, say of his canonical obedience to S. Peter, 
or that of his successors to the future Apostolic See? Is there 
a word on the subject in his whole Epistle? What again says 
the last surviving Apostle, who of all others is thought to have 
been alive to the omissions, or too brief statements of the sacred 
writers that preceded him, and to have endeavoured to make 
his writings in a way supplemental to them? Has he a word 
about Rome except in those dark sayings of the Apocalypse, 
into which we do not now propose to enter, but of which we 
may say unhesitatingly, that if they do at all concern Rome, it 
is in fearful disparagement of her, and not in her favour? And 
what comment may 8S. John be thought to have supplied in his 
Gospel upon the alleged supremacy of S. Peter? Why one 
that would seem expressly framed against it, and expressly 
intended to show in what sense the prominence given to S. Peter 
in the sacred narrative was to be regarded. 

From none of the Evangelists but S. John, do we learn that 
there were two called to be followers of our Lord before S. 
Peter, one of whom was S. Andrew. It is from S. John we 
learn, that S. Peter, when first brought to our Lord, had a 
mystical surname given him; (not, however, that he was the only 
disciple who received the honour of a surname from his Lord 
and Master;) S. John was aware that S. Matthew had been the 
only Evangelist that had recorded those memorable words of 
our Lord to §. Peter, after his confession, qualified indeed as 
they are by fact, that S. Peter is called Satan and an offence 
almost in the very next breath; and yet S. John repeats the 
confession of S. Peter, but without repeating those words in 
reply to it. §S. John knew that all three Evangelists had 
dwelt fully and painfully upon the denial of S. Peters yet S. 
John is as full in his narration of it, as if it had been a fact un- 
noticed by his predecessors. And then, lastly, S. John by 


placing S. Peter and himself the ‘other disciple,’ or ‘ the dis- 


ciple whom Jesus loved,’ in the connexion in which they stand 
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in the two last chapters of his Gospel, has afforded the clearest 
clue to the interpretation, so generally adopted by the Fathers, 
that S. Peter in the Gospels imaged the Gentile Church; and 
the passage of the Revelation in which the New Jerusalem is 
said to have had twelve foundations, and in them the names of 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb, appears, as the Greeks observe, 
to be conclusive against the idea that S. Peter was, either per- 
sonally or exclusively, the rock upon which Christ reared his 
Church!—and hence we make bold to say, that of all the 
theories which have ever entered into the head or heart of man, 
there is not one not merely more beside Scripture, or not plainly 
contained there, but absolutely more contrary to the whole tone 
and tenor of it, than this arrogated modern development of the 
Roman Supremacy.—And now let us turn to the historical part 
of the case. 

The first historical reference in the Papal encyclic, is not to 
the deeds of course, (for that would be a most infelicitous refer- 
ence, ) but to a certain passage, of S. Irenzeus, which is interpreted, 
that is, partially translated, according to a preconceived theory, 
and without the least regard to the context. The Easterns are 
not slow to expose the fallacy. Constantius remarks that the 
passage properly quoted stands thus :— 

‘ Since it is very long (not “superfluous,” as the Pope had quoted it) to 
enumerate the succession of the Churches, we silence gainsayers by a 
reference to the greatest and most ancient, and illustrious Roman Church, 
founded by the two glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul, (not Peter only, 
remarks Constantius ;) for the tradition which it has from the Apostles, 
and the faith which has been declared to men and penetrated to our own 
parts; for with this Church, on account of its superior power, it is neces- 
sary that every Church, and the faithful everywhere, should agree: for in 
it has been preserved uninterruptedly the Apostolic tradition.’ 

‘ S. Irenzeus appeals to Rome,’ says Constantius, ‘very naturally as the 
first Church of the West; writing as he does against the Gnostics, (who, it 
is to be remembered, had just begun to show themselves in the West ;) and 
yet his reference is not exclusive, for in the very same chapter he appeals 
to the Churches of Ephesus and Smyrna; and these it is plain he did not 
consider otherwise thau upon a perfect equality with Rome, or he would 
not have, with the rest of the Gallican Bishops, rebuked Victor for his 
threat of excommunicating them in the Paschal controversy.’ 


Most unfair indeed, we say, it is to interpret the words of a 
man by a preconceived theory, apart from him, and without refer- 
ence to his deeds; it is thus that the part which S. Irenzeus took 
against Victor in the Paschal controversy, is ignored by those 
who lay stress upon the single passage in his writings bearing 
upon Roman preeminence above mentioned ; and it is thus that 
S. Cyprian is so often cited where he apparently favours Rome, 
and so often passed over in silence where he confessedly inveighs 
against Rome; while his deeds, in which he so obstinately, to the 
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very day of his martyrdom, opposed Rome on the question of re- 
baptizing heretics, is a fact to which Roman controversialists 
so tenderly refer, that a person hearing them quote S. Cyprian 
in favour of the Supremacy, would think it quite incredible 
that it should have ever occurred. 

We will only quote one passage from §. Cyprian, which 
should at once preclude him from ever being cited on the side of 
the Supremacy, let alone his acts.— Writing to Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, on the disputed point, and noticing that others had 
taken a different view of the subject from what he and his had 
done, he ends thus:—‘ In which matter we neither do violence 
‘to anybody nor impose a law; since in the administration of 
‘the Church, every prelate is free to exercise his own will and 
‘choice, (voluntatis sue arbitrium liberum habeat,) and will 
‘have to render account of his own acts to the Lord.’’ Can 
anything speak plainer than these words ? 

But row looking back to the history of S. lrenzus, who had 
been a hearer of S. Polycarp, but had been just removed to 
the extreme West, where the Church of Christ had scarce 
obtained a permanent footing, we think his appeal the most 
natural that could be imagined. He was arguing against Gnos- 
tics who had come to Rome from the East ; independently there- 
fore of the fact, that Rome was the very Church which they were 
infecting, and, therefore, the one upon whose excellence he would 
most naturally enlarge, what other Church was there of any 
celebrity in the West to which he could have appealed with 
advantage, not to say with which he had had more intercourse ? 
His intercourse with the Churches of Ephesus and Smyrna it 
is plainly that makes him appeal to them, for neither Ephesus or 
Smyrna were the prime Churches of the East. Yet granting 
the passage of S. Irenzus to be ever so cogent, and otherwise 
inexplicable, what more can be inferred from it, as the Greeks 
observe, than the honorary canonical primacy, which history 
attests to have been conceded to Rome trom the first, and which 
the Greeks themselves admit without dispute ?? 

‘Lhe next historical argument employed by the Pope is the 
case of the great S. Athanasius. 


‘He being unjustly condemned by certain Eastern Bishops,’ says Pio 
Nono, ‘and being expelled from his chair by the Synod which met at 
Tyre, came to Rome, whither had come also other Eastern Bishops who 
had likewise been expelled from their sees. ‘The Bishop of Rome hereupon, 
(Julius our predecessor,) having taken knowledge of the cause of each, and 
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having found them all to agree with the faith of Nicaea, received them, as 
of one mind with himself, to communion; and since, by reason of the 
dignity of his see, the care of all pertained to him, he gave back to them 
their churches. He wrote, moreover, to the Eastern Bishops, reprehending 
them for that in the causes of the said Bishops they had not judged justly, 
and had besides troubled the peace of the Churches.’ 

Now here it would be unfair not to observe that from the 
paragraph beginning with the words ‘ the Bishop of Rome there- 
upon’ to the end of the quotation, the Pope does nothing more 
than adopt the ipsissima rerba of Sozomen, which agree in the 
main with Socrates—historians of the fifth century, and what is 
more, Easterns—and with so} plausible a testimony, one cannot 
expect him to have weighed and criticised it much before he 
used it ; indeed people are generally slow to distrust what makes 
for them; and to Roman Catholics in particular criticism is a 
most unwelcome task. Yet truth sooner or later will come 
out; and these very words of Sozomen contain a great deal more 
when analysed than they appear to do on the surface. 

Socrates and Sozomen lived about 100 years after the Council 
of Sardica, a.p. 347, by which appeals to Rome had been canoni- 
cally sanctioned ; not indeed on account of any inherent Divine 
right in the Roman See, but as it is expressly said in the very 
canon that grants them, ‘in honour of the memory of the Apost!e 
Peter ;* and during the whole of the interval Rome had not 
been idle, so much so that Socrates himself bears testimony to 
the ‘ assumption of undue and excessive authority by the Bishops 
both of Rome and Alexandria.’ Socrates and Sozomen, there- 
fore, might well attribute certain prerogatives to the Roman See, 
as well from the practice of the age in which they wrote, as 
from the canons themselves. Appeals to Rome had been canoni- 
cally granted and were frequently made. 

But now turn to the contemporary witness of the great 8. 
Athanasius; in the account given of the same occurrence, which, 
it is to be observed, preceded the Council of Sardica by about five 
or six years, in his Apology against the Arians, (No. 20, 21, Ed. 
Ben.) not a hint is dropped about Roman prerogatives; on the 
contrary, we find that reference was made to Rome by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned. Both Egyptians and Eusebians 
had written to Julius, and the latter, of all persons in the world, 
had expressly asked him to convene a synod, and to take cog- 
nisance of the cause, were he so minded. Hence we can account 
in the clearest way for the difference of language between those 
who lived before and those who lived subsequently to the Sar- 
dican Council; we see likewise that it was the mutual willingness 
of all parties to defer to Rome, that first led to a canonical permis- 
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sion to do so, and afterwards established a prescriptive right on her 
part to claim appeals. Those who lived in a later age, spoke of 
the thing as her acknowledged prerogative, while those who 
had never seen the Sardican Canons, or those who lived or wrote 
before the Council, do not make the slightest allusion to it 
either as a right or practice. Hence the ignorance of the Afri- 
cans, in the celebrated case of Apiarius, which Professor Hussey 
has so ably sketched,’ for the Africans had never heard of the 
Sardican Canons; but they had a canon of their own Church 
which expressly prohibited transmarine appeals; and hence the 
ignorance, which we may be pardoned for dwelling upon, as it 
is unnoticed in the works under review, of that most illustrious 
African Doctor, S. Augustine. 

S. Augustine has been often quoted as a witness to the 
Supremacy in the unfair way before mentioned, by seizing upon 
one or two stray expressions of his, and not interpreting them 
by what he says elsewhere, or by his acts. We do not here 
intend to enter into a discussion of those passages, where he 
interprets Scripture mystically, with reference to 8. Peter, who, 
he saw clearly, prefigured the Gentile Church. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with referring to the more historical passage 
which Mr. Allies, with amazing ignorance or effrontery—we 
cannot say which—would have his readers believe so decisive 
for the Primacy, that is, the Supremacy, that he tells them it 
has passed into a proverb—‘ Already two Councils on this mat- 
‘ter have been sent to the Apostolic See, replies from whence 
‘ have also been received. The cause is terminated: would that 
‘ the error may presently terminate likewise.’’ 

Mr. Allies would actually have his readers believe that the 
necessary inference from the form of the sentence is that the 
‘ cause was terminated,’ simply and solely on the ground that 
replies, that is, favourable replies, had been received from the 
Apostolic See! One would have thought he had known logic 
better! We shall not now go into the history of the Pelagian 
heresy to show from facts what it is that S. Augustine really 
does mean, though we might perhaps benefit those who have 
trusted too implicitly to Mr. Allies by so doing; it will be 
enough for our purpose to substantiate our charge of ignorance 
or effrontery against the author of the ‘ See of S. Peter,’ &c., by 
showing, from no less a testimony than S. Augustine himself, 
what it is that S. Augustine cannot possibly mean. Melchiades, 
Bishop of Rome, it is well known, had examined the cause of 
the Donatists at the instance of Constantine the Great, and 
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condemned them in a Roman Synod, a.p. 301. §S. Augustine 
says that the reason why they had chosen to refer the matter to 
transmarine Churches, was, that either they might have it in 
their power to overwhelm Ceecilian with false charges, or else, 
foiled in that, they might be able to say that their cause had 
been tried by bad judges: which, he remarks, is the dernier 
ressort of all those who are conscious that the truth is against 
them; and then he adds—‘ As though it could not be rejoined 
‘and most justly said: Come, let us assume that those bishops 
‘ who judged at Rome were not good judges: well, there s¢ill 
‘ remained a plenary Council of the whole Church where the cause 
‘might be debated with those very judges themselves, so that could 
‘ they be convicted of having judged improperly, their sentence might 
‘ be cancelled.” 

Let Mr. Allies explain this passage before he puts S. Augus- 
tine forward as one who considered Rome the ultimate appeal; 
and let him explain the following one likewise, before he puts 
S. Augustine forward as making appeal to Rome even in a 
subordinate sense a general rule. And he is not now speak- 
ing rhetorically as in a sermon, but laying down the law of 
appeals formally against his opponents the Donatists. They 
had thrown the authority of S. Cyprian in his teeth: his answer 
to them is as full and precise as could be desired :— 


‘ Who knows not,’ he says, ‘ that the holy canonical Scripture, both of 
the Old and New Testament, is contained within its own proper bounds, 
and that it is so greatly preferred to all subsequent episcopal letters, that 
it never can be doubted or disputed, whether what is clearly found written 
in it is either right or true: but that episcopal letters which have been 
written or are now written after the adjustment of the Canon, may, should 
they chance to err at all from the truth, be censured both by the speech of 
one that happens to be wiser on a particular subject than they, and by the 
prudence and authority combined of graver and more learned bishops, and 
likewise by Councils; and that Councils themselves, which are held in dif- 
ferent countries and provinces, yield without ado to the authority of 
plenary Councils which are composed of the whole Christian world; and 
that plenary Councils themselves are frequently emended, the earlier by 
the later, as often as by actual experience that is made manifest which was 
once concealed, and that known which was once a mystery, without any 
display of impious pride, without any stiff-necked exhibition of arrogance, 
without any party strife of distorted envy, with heavenly humility, with 
catholic peace, with Christian love.’ 


Is it credible that S. Augustine would have so written,’ (and 
we might have referred to another even more formal and equally 
remarkable passage,) had he had the least idea that it was the 
ha get of the Roman prelate to receive appeals, and be 

imself the ultimate appeal ? and is his silence explicable upon 
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any other grounds, except that, like the rest of the African 
Bishops, he was ignorant of the Sardican Canons, and knew of 
no privilege or prerogative inherent in the Roman See anterior 
to them? 

So much for S. Augustine, who has been so unfairly mis- 
interpreted; but there is yet a more important witness to be 
nase of our main position—no less a personage than the 
Roman prelate Julius! We conceive the remarks of Constan- 
tius, the ex-patriarch, to have effectually precluded him from 
ever being urged again by Pius 1X. or any other disputant on 
the same side. Constantius first observes, and observes truly, 
that S$. Athanasius betook himself to Constans, emperor of 
the West, as well as Julius, and to the latter because he knew 
that the Roman Church stood firm to the Nicene faith, and had 
not Arianized. Then he refers to the contents of the letter of 
Julius to the Easterns,' for the internal evidence which it con- 
tains, that Julius did not address them as one that had the least 
idea of resting his claims upon the keys of 8. Peter, or of 
ealling upon them to submit because it had so pleased the 
Roman Church, but that he based his whole argument upon 
the injustice with which S. Athanasius had been treated, and 
the uncanonical manner in which Gregory had been thrust into 
his See. The Westerns, said Julius, (not a word about himself 
personally,) should have been informed of these proceedings 
by the Easterns, especially when they were the prime Sees 
that had been invaded; and as for his present epistle, he refers 
for the weight which it ought to have, not to the fact that he 
had written it, but to the fact that it spoke the sentiments of 
his entire council. Constantius might have added, that even, 
according to Sozomen, it was not for his own definition of the 
faith that Julius was contending, but for that which had been 
settled at the first General Council, where it certainly was not 
the Pope or even his representatives who composed the creed; 
and when Sozomen adds that Julius restored the exiles to their 
respective churches, it is to be understood that it was the fact 
that the Church had already pronounced their faith to be ortho- 
dox, and not his authority that restored them. Liberius, who 
succeeded Julius, unquestionably condemned S. Athanasius ;? 
but was 8. Athanasius affected by his condemnation? As late 
as the fifth century, Theodoret was examined and pronounced 
innocent in a Roman Synod under Leo the Great, but the 
Council of Chalcedon utterly refused to reinstate him in his 
See, till he had given proof of his orthodoxy by anathematizing 
Nestorius. If he had been restored by 58. Leo, why did he 
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appear before the Council to supplicate fur his restoration? If 
the sentence of the Council had been a mere form, and supple- 
mental to that of the Pope, how could it have imposed a new 
condition, or Theodoret have been on the point of retiring in 
disgrace, as he really was, for not acceding to what it required 
as a preliminary ? 

The next allusion made by Pope Pius is to the case of 
S. John Chrysostom: ‘ At the beginning of the fifth century,’ 
he says, ‘ John Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, a man 
‘most illustrious, who after being condemned after a sort with 
‘ contumely by the Synod held at Carthage,’ (read Chalcedon, 
says Constantius; or more strictly Chene, near Chalcedon,) 
‘appealed by letters and by his messengers to this Apostolic 
* See, and was declared free from blame by Innocent I. our prede- 
‘cessor.’ This is a case that we might grant were it correctly 
stated, as appeals to Rome had been formerly sanctioned by 
the Sardican Canons full half a century before it occurred, since 
which time Rome had not lost ground, as we have said: yet 
Constantius shows that it is a most infelicitous one, duly ana- 
lysed, for the cause which it is intended to serve. 

S. Chrysostom in the first place, says Constantius, never sent 
any messengers to the Apostolic See; secondly, he addressed 
letters, not to the Roman Bishop exclusively, but to Flavian of 
Antioch, John of Jerusalem, Eulogius, Theodosius, Cyril, and 
many more Bishops; thirdly, both Innocent and §. Chryscstom 
were agreed that there was but one way of settling matters— 
namely, by a General Council. (innocent asks in his letter to 
the Constantinopolitan Clergy, ‘ And what shall we do against 
‘these things in the present emergency? A synod (i.e an 
‘(Ecumenical Synod) ts plainly necessary to decide the point,» 
‘which we have long since said ought to be assembled.’) 
Neither, therefore, had the least idea that they could be settled 
by the mere ‘ipse dixit’ of the Apostolic See. Fourthly, Inno- 
cent, though he did all he could to obtain a General Council, 
failed in his purpose, plainly showing, both by the fact of his 
asking for one, as well as his not succeeding to obtain one, that 
General Councils were not in those days convened by the Pope. 
So much for S. Chrysostom. 


‘ Another proof,’ says Pio Nono, ‘of the veneration of your ancestors 
for the primacy of the Roman Bishops is exhibited by the Council of Car- 
thage ’ (read Chalcedon, says his critic) ‘in the year 451. ‘the Bishops who 
met there to the number of 600, and who, with a few exceptions, were all 
Easterns, after the letters of the supreme Pontiff of Rome, S. Leo the Great, 
had been read in the second Session of the Synod, cried out, “ Peter, by 
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‘the mouth of Leo, hath thus spoken.” After this, the Synod having been 
brought to a close under the presidency of the legates of the supreme 
Pontiff, the fathers of the Synod, in their account of the acts to Leo, affirm 
that he presided over the assembled Bishops by his aforesaid legates, as 
the head presides over the members.’ 


The Council of Chalcedon, to a superficial reader, who may 
chance to fall upon a rhetorical compliment here and there to the 
Roman See, or rather to the deservedly illustrious man who then 
occupied it, and will not submit to the fatigue of reading the 
whole acts through, which fill a volume,—the Council of Chalce- 
don to such a person, we repeat, will appear to offer very plau- 
sible testimony to the greatness of Rome and her prerogatives, 
though it says nothing expressly of the manner in which they 
were obtained; yet, minutely and thoroughly examined, it is 
perhaps the strongest evidence against what Rome now claims 
to be that can be imagined. It even furnishes a strong argu- 
ment against the infallibility of Gcumenical Councils them- 
selves, not to say that of the Pope. We have already remarked 
that Theodoret had been previously pronounced innocent of the 
charges made against him by a Roman Synod under Leo the 
Great ; yet he could not resume his See without the sentence of 
the Council first obtained; nor was his previous acquittal by 
S. Leo considered so self-evident and authoritative a testi- 
mony in his favour that he was not obliged to submit to a second 
examination and new conditions before he could be restored to 
his See. Then again, to anybody who will take the trouble to 
read the acts, it is most plain that it was not the Pope that pre- 
sided through his legates, but the representatives of the Km- 

ror. They occupied the centre of the church immediately 
before the chancel, the bishops being ranged on the right and 
left. In the 5th action they are actually requested (and the 
papal legates are among those who make the request) to pre- 
side over a special episcopal committee respecting doctrine. 
Reference is continually made to the Emperor, either for leave 
to deliberate upon certain points, or for directions how to pro- 
ceed. Nothing is attempted till his reply has been received, and 
when received it is obeyed. In the 6th action not only the 
Emperor Marcian, but the Empress Pulcheria, are present, and 
the former says that he came there ‘to confirm their acts,’ so 
that another arrogated the power of confirming them than the 
Pope. Then again, let it be remembered, that the three chap- 
ters, as they are called, or certain writings of Theodoret, Ibas, 
and Theodorus, were condemned by the fifth General Council, 
and Theodorus was over and above anathematized; yet the 
Council of Chalcedon had acquitted the two former of the 
charges made against them, and restored them to their sees. 
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There is, of course, a distinction to be drawn between the 
writings and the writers; and it was doubtless the fact that the 
Council of Chalcedon had so dealt with the two former person- 
ally, that saved them from a like personal anathema to that 
pronounced against Theodorus. But the proof of a contrariety 
between the two Councils is seen in the conduct of Vigilius, the 
Roman prelate, whose reverence for the Council of Chalcedon 
it was, notoriously, that led him to refuse assent so often and so 
resolutely to the decrees of the fifth General Council. His con- 
duct indeed is a conspicuous instance of papal infallibility in 
the fullest sense. First, in his ‘ Judicatum,’ as it is called, he 
condemned the three chapters: secondly, in his ‘ Constitutum,’ 
a copy of which he sent to the Emperor, he defended them, and 
prohibited all determinations to the contrary: lastly, when Jus- 
tinian had passed sentence of banishment upon him, he retracted 
his ‘Constitutum,’ submitted to the judgment of the Council 
which was now over, and condemned the three chapters. We 
pass from these general considerations to the arguments of 
Constantius against the above-mentioned passage as it stands. 

‘The Council of Chalcedon defer to the letters of S. Leo indeed!’ says 
the acute Greek; ‘why the letters of S. Leo underwent a searching 
examination by the Council! and it was not till they had been found to 
agree with the faith of the three previous Cicumenical Councils that they 
were received, and accounted orthodox. Eutyches was not condemned 
because S. Leo had refuted him, but because what he taught was con- 
trary to the faith of the three previous Gicumenical Councils. Moreover, 
the letter of S. Cyril of Alexandria was the first read to the Council; and 
when it had been read, the Council shouted, “ Cyril so believed, and we so 
believe —the memory of Cyril is eternal.” Afterwards followed the letter 
of S. Leo, and it was greeted with the like appropriate exclamations.’ 

Nothing can be inferred from the vocifcrations of a numerous 
assembly labouring under manifest excitement; and as to the 
terms by which the epistle of S. Leo was designated, the 
like terms have often been applied to other orthodox composi- 
tions, of which examples are given. 

Pio Nono will scarce be thought happy in his particular 
allegations; and general statements are doubtless much more 
easy; so he may be pardoned for taking refuge in the latter, 
and indeed it might have been better for his cause had he so 
confined himself from the beginning. 

‘ But it is not only from the acts of the Synod of Carthage’ (once more 
read Chalcedon), ‘ but also from the history of the other ancient eastern 
Synods we might adduce many other proofs, showing clearly that the 
Roman Bishops took the first part in the Synods, especially in the GEcume- 
nical Synods, and that their authority was invoked both before the 
assembly of the Synods and afterwards. Besides the Synods, we might 
enumerate many other acts and writings of the Fathers and ancient East- 
erns, which prove that the primacy of the Roman Bishops was admitted and 
exercised in the East among your ancestors.’ 
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Curious that even the Pope should studiously avoid a term 
the full meaning of which, we have already observed, is histo- 
rically so indefensible, that it is now generally abandoned by the 
more enlightened amongst Roman Catholics, and be content to 
argue, as far as words are concerned, only for a primacy, he, of 
course, using it in one sense, and his opponents, as he must have 
been well aware, in a very different sense. Why not speak out 
boldly, if he could make good his claims? why keep back his 
own sense of a word, of which the historical sense is widely dif- 
ferent, and condescend to argue equivocally ? But let us hear 
what answer is made to his general assertion, such as it is. 

First, Constantius says (and there is not a fact throughout 
ecclesiastical history more unquestionable), that not one of the 
seven Gicumenical Councils (the number of Councils which the 
Greeks account cecumenical), was convened by the Pope, but one 
and all of them by the Emperors. For instance, the legates sent 
by Agatho to the sixth General Council, tell Constantine Pogo- 
natus that they had been sent conformably to the Sacra, or 
royal mandate, received from him. Pope Hadrian, writing to 
Constaniine and Irene by those who represented him at the 
seventh, or second Nicene Council, says, that he supplicated them 
as though present on his knees, to order the sacred icons to be 
restored wherever they had been removed. These instances, it 


may be, are not the most conclusive that might have been given; 


but history would supply many more. Constantius might have 
adduced examples of a Pope writing to the Emperor to ask for 
a Council: he might have adduced examples of a Council being 
denied when the Pope had asked for it, or else being held where 
the Pope did not wish: he might have appealed, lastly, to those 
(Ecumenical Councils which say themselves expressly that they 
had been convened by the Emperor. As to the primacy, it was 
one conferred by the Canons, and did not imply prerogatives over 
the whole Church, but was a simple precedence. That it rested 
upon no higher authority than ancient custom is proved from 
the words of the sixth Nicene Canon, where it is said, ‘ Let 
‘ancient customs prevail with respect to Egypt, Libya, and Pen- 
‘ tapolis, so that the Alexandrian Prelate may have power over 
‘allof them: since this is also customary (avvnGés) to the Bishop 
‘of Rome, and likewise that in Antioch and the other provinces, 
‘Churches may preserve their own prerogatives.’ Thus it 
appears that the grounds of the rights which Rome possessed 
and exercised were not different in kind from those now con- 
firmed to Antioch and Alexandria, with the rest of the Churches. 
The second General Council decreed that ‘the Bishop of Con- 
‘stantinople should have honorary precedence next after the 
‘Roman prelate, because that Constantinople was new Rome.’ 
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So that Rome only ranked first because it was ancient Rome, and 
it was only honorary precedence which Rome enjoyed before 
Constantinople. ‘The third General Council decreed that— 

‘None of the Bishops most beloved by God’ (I prefer here quoting the 
exact words of the Canon to the allusion made to it), ‘do assume any other 
province that is not, or was not formerly, and from the beginning, subject 
to him or those who were his predecessors. But if any one have assumed, 
or reduced under his power, any Church, that he be forced to restore it, so 
that the Canons of the Fathers be not transgressed, nor the secular pride 
be introduced under the mask of the sacred function; and that we may not 
by degrees lose that liberty which our Lord Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of alt 
men, hath given us by his own blood. The holy Synod hath therefore decreed 
that the riyhts of every province, formerly and from the beginning belonging to, 
be preserved clear and inviolable, and that ancient custom prevail.’ 


It has been observed, and it is well worthy of note, that the 
paragraph, ‘nor the secular pride be introduced under the mask 
of the sacred function,’ is almost a verbatim copy of a similar 
sentence in the letter of the Africans to Celestine; so that it is 
very probable that this very Canon was intended to touch Rome 
implicitly, as well as Antioch, whose usurpations had occasioned 
it; and certain it is that no Christian Bishop has so utterly 
violated and trampled under foot the eighth Canon of the third, 
General Council, compared by S. Gregory the Great to one 
of the four Gospels, as the Roman Prelate. 

But to return. The fourth General Council not only con- 
firmed the honorary precedence assigned Constantinople next 
after Rome by the second Council, but assigned distinctly the 
reason of the precedence which had been given by the Fathers 
to ancient Rome; namely, that it was ‘ the imperial city.’ Thus 
the Chalcedonian Fathers negative all idea of prerogatives 
attaching to it by inheritance from S. Peter, and through him 
from Christ: and certainly, no candid inquirer would say that 
had they put forward the /atter idea, they would not have used 
language foreign to that of the three General Councils which 
had preceded them; or that, speaking as they do, they are not 
following out, in the most consistent way, the idea taken of the. 
matter by those three General Councils. Evidently the sixth 
Nicene, the second and third Constantinopolitan, the eighth 
Ephesine, and the twenty-eighth Chalcedonian Canons, breathe 
one and the same principle, namely, the one still maintained by 
the orthodox Greek Church, and from which nothing can be 
more dissonant and inconsistent, than the modern doctrine of a 
Supremacy involving jurisdiction, and based upon Divine right. 
Lastly, the thirty-sixth Trullan Canon, or Canon of the sixth 
(Ecumenical Council, as the Grecks call it—of which Pope 
Hadrian said that he received it and all its canons, that is to 
say, the Trullan Canons—confirms the second and third Con-, 
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stantinopolitan and twenty-eighth Chalcedonian Canons; and 
enacts that the throne of Constantinople shall enjoy equal pri- 
vileges with that of Rome, and be next it in all ecclesiastical 
matters. Alexandria is to rank in the third place; next Antioch, 
and next Jerusalem. Verily these ancient Canons speak most 
consistently with themselves, though not with Rome of the 
nineteenth century. It is plain, as Constantius says, that the 
Fathers who made them knew of no primacy in the modern 
sense or headship of the Church, or of no supreme jurisdiction 
or centre of unity supposed to be inherent in a single bishop. 
Churches acquired precedence from their numbers, or from their 
apostolic origin, or from both conjointly; and the privileges 
of which they gradually became possessed were accorded to 
them by the Fathers and by prescriptive usage. When the 
Chalcedonians say that the Fathers gave ancient Rome pre- 
cedence, because it was the imperial city, they plainly intimate 
that the precedence which she enjoyed was conferred upon her 
by the Fathers, and not inherited from Christ or His Apostles. 
The Pope ventures upon a single instance to substantiate the 
last assertion which he had made in the general, and then, as far 
as proofs are concerned, he has done. 

‘ But since it would be too long to go through all these instances here, 
he says, ‘and what have been already noticed are enough to demonstrate 
the truth of the fact, by way of finish we will mention how the Christians 
of Corinth acted in the very first age: the age, that is, of the Apostles, on 
occasion of the dissensions by which their Church was then greatly 
troubled. The Corinthians then sent by Fortunatus, who was going to 
Rome, letters with a statement of their differences to S. Clement, the 
supreme Pontiff of the Roman Church. And Clement, having carefully 
examined the matter, wrote a reply by the same Fortunatus, and by his 
own messengers, Claudius, Euphebus, and Valerius Vito. These brought 
to Corinth that celebrated Epistle of the holy Supreme Pontiff of the 
Roman Church, which was so highly valued by the Corinthians and the 
rest of the Easterns, that in times following it was read publicly in many 
Churches.’ 

Strange indeed that such myths should be gravely propounded 
as facts by one claiming to be at the head of the Christian world 
in the nineteenth century! We are only surprised that the 
Pope should have based his argument upon the only unques- 
tionably genuine work of S. Clement, and not referred to the 
Constitutions or the Recognitions, long since shown to be spu- 
rious, as the undoubted compositions of his predecessor. We 
do wonder who supplied Pio Nono with the delightful gloss 
upon the last chapter of the Epistle in which Claudius, Euphebus, 
and Valerius Vito, with Fortunatus, are said to be sent, not 
by S. Clement personally, but by the Roman Church generally, 
to the Corinthians: a gloss which explains so naturally and 
satisfactorily what it was that induced 8. Clement to write his 
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Epistle. Internal evidence there is ey none for such an 
hypothesis in the Epistle itself: but then we have the assurance 
of the Pope! The Corinthians wrote statements of their differ- 
ences to the Supreme Pontiff; S. Clement examined them, and 
so wrote his reply. Well! this is a consoling view; but the 
letter itself, unfortunately, will not bear it out! It does not 
begin, ‘ Clement, servant of the servants of God,’ or ‘ By the 
grace of God, and of S. Peter, Supreme Pontiff; but, most 
unaccountably, on the hypothesis, ‘ The Church of God militant 
‘in Rome to the Church of God militant in Corinth, elect, 
‘ sanctified by the will of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘grace and peace to you from God all-powerful, through Jesus 
‘ Christ, be multiplied.’ Strange, that the Epistle of S. Clement 
itself should be the first available witness against his successor 
in the nineteenth century ! 

The next is no less remarkable. SS. Irenzus would seem to 
have been a favourite author with Pio Nono. At all events he 
has already quoted from him. Now what does S. Irenzus 
say of the Epistle under consideration? Why he takes the 
same view of it as the Epistle itself has done. His words are 
very remarkable :—‘ In the times of this Clement, when a great 
‘dissension had arisen at Corinth among the brethren, the 
‘ Church of Rome wrote a most weighty letter to the Corinthians, 
‘exhorting them to peace, and renewing their faith, and the 
‘tradition which it had lately received from the Apostles.’* 
Hence it is that Eusebius, §. Jerome, and later writers, say 
that S. Clement wrote to the Corinthians in the person of the 
Roman Church.’ Rather different statements these from that 
of the Pope, and somewhat irreconcilable with his theory! 
In the title, for instance, the Church of Rome is in antithesis 
to the Church of Corinth; and therefore one means no more 
than the other,—under both, the bishop, priests, deacons, and 
the whole body of the faithful, are included; and it is plainly 
the salutation of one church writing to another upon equal 
terms,—S. Clement, as was natural, being the bishop of the 
place, composed the letter, and nothing more. Even S. Jerome, 
so favourable to the bishops of Rome, expressly says that he 
wrote in the person (ex persona) or, as we should say, in the 
name of the Roman Church. Moreover, there is not a word in 
the Epistle that can be construed -into a claim of superiority, 
much less jurisdiction, on the part of the Roman over the Co- 
rinthian Church ; and as to the practice of one church, or bishop 
of one church, corresponding with another church, why, the 
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instances that might be alleged would swell a volume. The 
Apostles themselves set the example: S. John, the last of them, 
‘is expressly ordered to write to the Seven Churches in the 
Revelation. ‘ How many letters,’ Constantius asks, ‘ did the 
Corinthian Dionysius write, and many more that might be 
mentioned ?” 

Lastly, as regards the veneration in which the Epistle of 
S. Clement is said to have been held, why the very same autho- 
rity states that the work of Hermas, called ‘ The Shepherd,”' was 
likewise read in the churches publicly: and from other sources 
we know that the ‘Passions of the Martyrs,’ divers ‘ Homilies 
of the Fathers,’ a ‘ Letter of Soter, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians,’ a book called ‘ The Revelations of Peter,’ another 
called ‘ The Doctrine of the Apostles,’ were similarly honoured. ’ 
How unfair, virtually or actually, to produce the impression, 
that this honour was paid to the Epistle of S. Clement, or rather 
of the whole Roman Church exclusively ! 

The remainder of the Papal Encyclic contains a summons to 
submission and communion with the apostolic See, to which 
the Easterns reply by a searching comparison between the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, and that imposed by the 
Tridentine Synod, and by as earnest and uncompromising 
a protest against the novelties contained in the latter, as the 
most ultra-protestant could desire. But into these doctrinal 
questions we do not propose to enter. Leaving, therefore, the 
Papal Encyclic, with the Replies which it elicited, we shall en- 
deavour to notice a few more points connected with the supre- 
macy that may be relevant to the work of Professor Hussey. 

So to recapitulate briefly what has been said. It has been 
sufficiently shown, we think, that Scripture, as interpreted by 
the early Fathers, of whose interpretations the Eastern Church 
down to the present age has been a lively witness, affords no 
countenance whatever to the modern dogma of a supremacy of 
jurisdiction inherent in the Roman See by Divine right. And 
it is a clear historical fact, that inherent jurisdiction was never 
claimed, or actual jurisdiction exercised, by the Bishops of Rome 
before the Sardican Council. What gave Rome preeminence in 
the first ages was her apostolic origin and freedom from heresy 
as a Church, and her imperial character as a city. Her juris- 
diction only commenced with the Sardican Canons, and in virtue 
of them, and for a very long time it was voluntary, and not 
coactive. 

Even Dollinger owns that as late as the tenth century, no 
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bishop could appeal to Rome against the will of his metropolitan.’ 
And Glaber Radulphus, a contemporary writer, and a monk, 
speaking of a case of undue papal interference in a diocese of 
the Gallican Church, says that ‘ all the Gallican bishops were 
‘ equally indignant, inasmuch as it appeared highly disgraceful, 
‘that he who governed the apostolical seat should transgress 
‘ apostolical rule: since it was, moreover, confirmed by manifold 
‘ authority from ancient time, that no bishop should presume to 
‘do such a thing in the diocese of another, unless with the 
* request or sanction of the prelate whose diocese it was. For 
‘ although the Roman pontiff be, on account of the dignity of the apo- 
‘ stolical seat, esteemed more worthy than the other bishops in the 
‘world, yet it is not lawful for him in any respect to transgress the 
‘tencr of the regimen prescribed in the canons. For as every 
‘ pontiff of a church that is orthodox, and spouse of his own See, 
‘ uniformly represents the Saviour: so generally is it lawful for 
‘nobody wantonly to invade a diocese that is under another 
‘ bishop.” We seem here to be reading the very words of 
S. Cyprian in the third century before mentioned, and to be 
referred for an authoritative declaration on the subject to the 
eighth Ephesine Canon. 

There can be no question, therefore, either of the source from 
whence Rome derived her jurisdiction, or of the limits originally 
prescribed to it in the Canons: the problem to be solved is, how 
she was enabled to encroach upon the liberties of others, till her 
very encroachments had acquired a prescriptive force. And 
here the first thing to be mentioned is plainly the good-will of the 
emperors; and Rome herself will supply the strongest grounds 
for thinking so, by the countless forgeries which she has judged 
it worth her while to put forward to attest it. We will select one 
as a sample, which we shall give in the words of the Professor, 
and with his comments :— 


‘A statement which was made by Pope Adrian I. at this Council illus- 
trates the history of the Papacy, showing what it was at that time. Adrian 
sent a long letter to the Council (the second Nicene) in defence of the use 
of figures, which letter contains the following story in support of his argu- 
ment. He says, when Constantine was first converted to Christianity, he 
saw one night a vision, in which S. Peter and S. Paul appeared to him, and 
told him that Silvester, Bishop of Rome, was then lurking with some of 
his clergy in Mount Soracte to conceal himself from Constantine's perseen- 
tion, and bade him send for Silvester, who should baptize him, and thus 
cure him of the leprosy which then afflicted him. Constantine accordingly 
sent for Silvester, found him as described, and did all that in the vision he 
had been bidden to do... Concerning the history contained in this pre- 
cious morcean, it is to be observed that Silvester was not Pope until the 
persecution was ended; that Constantine never persecuted in Italy; his 
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coming into Italy put a stop to the persecution; that he was not baptized 
by Silvester, nor baptized at all until his last illness, and then at Nicomedia, 
most probably by Eusebius ; that there is no notice in history of his ever 
having been afflicted by leprosy, and it is most incredible that he ever 
was ... But by such aids the Supremacy grew up :— 


‘ Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma.’ ' 


Yes! it is this absurd legend upon which hangs the alleged 
donation of Constantine to the Roman See so highly extolled 
by Baronius in his Annals. And it would be endless to enter 
into the false donations said to have been made by Pepin, Char- 
lemagne, Otho I., and many more. It may be said, of course, that 
these donations were always allowed to have conferred nothing 
spiritual or ecclesiastical, and simply to have been regarded in 
the light of a votive offering to the vicar of Christ upon earth. 
But, first, it is to be observed that this is entirely begging the 
question, inasmuch as it is one of the first and foremost of our 
assertions, that the spiritual claims of Rome to a considerable 
extent grew out of her temporal aggrandizement; and secondly, 
we make bold to affirm that over and above these spurious 
donations, privileges strictly ecclesiastical were conferred upon 
Rome by the emperors. Witness the celebrated law of Valen- 
tinian ITI. couched in the form of a letter to Count Aticus, on 
which, while we give the account of it from the Professor, we 
shall take occasion to offer a few observations. 


‘In Pope Leo’s time,’ says Professor Hussey,” ‘ another Hilary, Bishop of 
Arles, claimed metropolitan authority over Vienne (Popes Zosimus and 
Celestine,? it had been shown, had decreed that Arles should exercise metro- 
politan authority over Vienne.) He ordained some bishops there; deposed 
one Celidonius, and superseded another who was sick, Projectus, by ordain- 
ing one in his place, and spoke lightly of the authority of S. Peter and the 
Pope’s supremacy. For this reason, Leo, ina Synod at Rome, where both 
Hilary and Celidonius were heard, decreed that Hilary should lose all his 
metropolitan rights, which should be transferred to Vienne. He nominated 
another bishop, Leontius, to whom he gave the power of calling synods in 
the place of Hilary, and the deposed bishop, Celidonius, was restored. 
This was followed up by a law of the Emperor Valentinian III. confirming 
the Pope’s sentence, in which the Pope’s supremacy is fully acknowledged ; 
and it is said that bis sentence would have had authority without this law. 
The date of this was 445. The concluding sentence of the law was very 
remarkable :— We decree by a perpetual sanction, that nothing shall be 
attempted against ancient custom by the bishops of Gaul, or other pro- 
vinces, without the authority of the venerable Pope of the eternal city: 
but whatever the authority of the apostolic chair ordains shall be law to 
them; so that if any bishop, when summoned, shall omit to come to the 
court of the Roman bishop, he shall be compelled to come by the governor 
of the province.” Thus the Pope’s supremacy (to a certain extent in ap- 
pellate jurisdiction) was now established, not by the law of Christ, nor by 
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the canon of the Church over the Church, but by the Roman law over the 
dominions of the Roman emperor of the West.’ 

We entirely agree with the last observations of the Professor: 
this law was sent into Gaul, together with the letter of 8. Leo, 
as appears from the heading:' and from comparing the two to- 
gether one might almost prove that it had been dictated through- 
out by 8. Leo. It goes one step further than the Sardican 
Canons: and to anticipate the words of the Professor a little 
further on,’ ‘ turns the appellate jurisdiction given by them, i.e. 
‘ the power to receive and try appeals when made, into a coactive 
‘ jurisdiction: and a right pretended to summon all persons, and 
‘ try all ecclesiastical causes e# officio, on the authority of those 
‘ Canons, which contain nothing concerning sucha power.’ But 
there is one important fact to be noticed both in the law and 
the epistle of the Pope, which Professor Hussey has omitted to 
notice, though one might conceive that it might have crossed 
his mind in connexion with the sentence, ‘it is said that his 
sentence would have had authority without this law.’ For it 
is true enough that Valentinian does say so: but, first, at the 
end of the very same law he says likewise, ‘ those privileges being 
‘ preserved in all respects which our honoured ancestors accorded to 
‘ the Roman Church.’ And secondly, in the beginning of the same 
law, which is even more to the purpose, he says, ‘ Since there- 
‘fore both the merit of the blessed Peter, who is the prince 
‘of the Apostolic choir, and the dignity of the Roman state, 
‘and over and above the authority of a holy Synod, hath con- 
‘ firmed the primacy of the apostolic seat, let not presumption 
‘attempt to do anything that is unlawful beside the authority 
‘ of this seat.’ And it is exactly in the same spirit that §. Leo, 
as Quesnel has remarked, only claims appeals upon the ground 
of ancient customs. §, Bernard, in his work dedicated to Pope 
Eugenius, upon consideration adopts precisely the same view: 
for he says that it was ‘ utility,’ or ‘necessity,’ (the reading is 
doubtful,) which led to them.? Here therefore we get unex- 
ceptionable testimony to the distinction which was for a long 
time observed by the Popes themselves, that while primacy 
belonged to the Roman Church, on account of her apostolic 
origin, and Valentinian would add, with the Easterns, on account 
of her connexion with the imperial city, jurisdiction was a 
subsequently conferred privilege, and one that came to her from 
no higher source than the Canons of the Church, or laws of the 
Emperors. §. Leo, we have said, is a witness to the distinction 
for which we are contending, as well in his own epistle, as in the 
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law of Valentinian III. sent with his letter, and which seems in 
part almost framed in his own words: and this is one of the 
points to which, we think, the Professor should have invited 
more special attention. A second is the direct reference to the 
Sardican Synod contained in it, while it goes beyond the Synod 
in the power which it conferred. We shall not stop to dwell 
upon the uncanonical conduct of S. Leo, as even Dillinger would 
admit, in receiving the appeal of Celidonius against the will of 
his metropolitan. 

Before passing to a more remote epoch in our chronology, 
we take the liberty to observe that Professor Hussey speaks 
of the decree of the Roman Synod under Gelasius, a.p. 494, 
as though its genuineness had never been doubted. We speak 
with submission, but we always thought that it was now gene- 
rally allowed to be spurious. 

One more instance of prerogatives conferred upon the Bishops 
of Rome by the Emperors. The title of Universal Bishop, dis- 
owned by 8. Gregory, was conferred upon his successor Boniface 
by the usurper Phocas. We have the most unexceptionable 
testimony for this assertion,—no less than that of the papal 
librarian and biographer Anastasius. ‘ He obtained,’ he says,' 
speaking of Bonitace III., ‘from the Emperor Phocas that the 
‘apostolical seat of the blessed Apostle Peter should be head 
‘of-all Churches, that is to say, the Roman Church; for the 
‘ Constantinopolitan Church used to style herself first of all 
‘ Churches.’. .. And henceforth we learn, from another papal 
biographer,’ the significant formula, ‘ We will and command,’ 
was the style in which episcopal elections were wont to be 
ratified by the Pontiff. 

The withdrawal of Italy from the dominion of the East, 
which was effected principally through the overt acts of Gre- 
gory II. and III., the exaltation of the Bishop of Rome to the 
new character of a temporal prince under Pepin and Charle- 
magne, and the alleged transfer of the empire from the Greeks 
to the Germans by the Pope, are points to which we can only 
briefly allude, and upon which we do not think Professov 
Hussey has sufficiently dwelt in his account of the rise anc 
progress of the Supremacy; for certain it is that Rome did 
acquire new ecclesiastical privileges as her temporal eminence 
advanced, and it is equally certain that the Church in her 
Synods conferred none. The laws of Theodosius, Valentinian, 
Justinian, Charlemagne, and his successors, were most favour- 
able to her aggrandizement, and besides many temporal advan- 
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tages, as we have seen, ecclesiastical privileges they did confer, 
and some of them are therefore actually cited in the Decretum. 
But Professor Hussey has made another and far more important 
omission, we mean the ascendancy which Rome acquired, and 
often most uncanonically, by means of her- missionaries. Our 
own §. Augustine is a case in point. According to Venerable 
Bede, he found no less than seven independent British bishops 
exercising jurisdiction in the island on his arrival. He is im- 
mediately invested with metropolitan rights over them by S. 
Gregory, and through temporal arms and influence soon made 
good his usurped position. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
did exactly the same thing by the previously existing German 
bishops; and Mentz was erected into a Metropolitan See by 
Zachary I., and Utrecht, Cologne, Tongres, Worms, and Spire 
placed under it. Then Willebrord and his companions had 
evangelized the Danes and Friezlanders upon the same prin- 
ciple: and all these, and innumerable more, received commis- 
sions and palls from Rome, and preached submission to the 
apostolic Chair as one of the first obligations of the Gospel. 
God forbid that we should be thought to deny to Rome the 
praise of having evangelized through her missionaries so many 
heathen nations; but unfortunately self-aggrandizement is so 
clearly evidenced to have gone together with her zeal for the 
Gospel of Christ, that it would be most unfair to candour and 
truth to have overlooked it. What, for instance, means the 
institution of the Order of Sword-bearers under Innocent III. 
in the twelfth century, for the conversion (oh, sad misnomer !) 
of the Livonians, if nothing more was intended than that they 
should embrace Christianity?' And what means the forcible 
ejection of the orthodox Greek bishops from their sees, and the 
substitution of a schismatical hierarchy by the Crusaders, if 
nothing more was intended by the ecclesiastical originators and 
promoters of these Holy Wars (as they are called) than that 
the Cross should be restored instead of the Crescent ? ? 

Then, again, the decline of learning, and of the arts and 
sciences, owing to barbarian incursions throughout the West, 
is to be mentioned as a cause for the elevation of a See in which 
learning and the arts were never extinguished, and very often 
in the ascendant. Nor ought it to be forgotten how much 
weight was taken out of the scale on the side of the only See 
that could rival Rome, namely Constantinople, by Saracen 
ascendency in the East. Another most important circumstance 
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which favoured Rome no less than the devotion of her mission- 
aries, was the rise of the monastic orders. As soon as Rome 
had set herself above metropolitan and episcopal rights, these 
flocked to her standard, and by obtaining at her hands exemp- 
tion from episcopal surveillance, were linked to her cause by a 
bond of the very closest nature. And yet for all these innovations 
there was no authority, but in the claim of those who made 
them, no right or title that would endure to be analysed, but 
in the passive acquiescence, on the whole, of those who sub- 
mitted to them. ‘The words of our Lord to S. Peter, ‘1 say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter,’ were quoted in behalf of this 
exaggeration of spiritual authority, with as much fairness or 
relevancy as the still more grossly perverted passage, ‘ Lord, 
here are two swords,’ was actually alleged as the Scriptural 
proof of a right on the part of the Pope to temporal power. 
‘The practice of the day was in either case supposed to be the 
only true interpreter of the Scripture; and it was wholly for- 
gotten that while Rome had been invested with a primacy from 
the first, jurisdiction she had none till it had been accorded to 
her by the laws of the Church. ‘Thus it was that the Canons 
of Sardica sunk into oblivion, when the jurisdiction conferred 
by them had been so outstepped that it would have been absurd 
to have referred to them as a witness or authority: and thus 
it was that the Canons of Nica, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon, those four Gospels of S$. Gregory the Great, perfectly 
consistent as they were with the appeals accorded in the Sardi- 
can Canons, while they strictly and with one mouth inhibited 
all bishops without exception from interfering aggressively in 
a diocese that did not belong to them, were ignored and 
trampled under foot by the medieval system that vested the 
government of all things in the Roman See. And can Rome 
really wonder that the recoil should have come; and is it not 
most reasonable to anticipate that before the controversy is over 
the Nemesis of the first four General Councils will have found 
her out? Long before the Reformation, the great 8. Bernard 
prophesied what it would be, when he gave the following 
eloquent description of what, even in his own times, it actually 
was :— 

‘You wonder,’ he says to Eugenius,! ‘ whither these observations tend, 
and are still ignorant what it is that I would insinuate. I will not keep 
you in suspense any longer. I am speaking of the murmurs and com- 
plaints of the churches. They cry loudly that they are mutilated and 


dismembered . ... Abbots are exempted from bishops, bishops from arch- 
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regards the theory? It would be wonderful could it even be excused as a fact. 
By doing so frequently you prove that you have a plenitude of power, but, 
not of justice, it may be. You do so because you are able; but whether 
you ought likewise, is a question... . Can you possibly think it lawful for 
you to dismember the Church, confound order, disturb the boundaries which your 
Fathers have set? If it be just for each to preserve his own rights, how 
can it accord with justice to take from a person what belongs to him? 
You err if you think that your apostolic power, as it is the highest power, 
is the only power ordained by God....When the Apostle says, “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers,”’ he says not to the higher 
power, as in one, but to the higher powers, as in many. Your power is 
not the only power from God; there are likewise intermediate, and still 
lower powers: and as they are not to be separated whom God has joined, 
so neither are they to be made one whom He has divided. You make a 
monster if you take a finger from the hand, and suspend it from the head 
in a position superior to the hand and upon the same level with the arm, 
And so it is, if in the body of Christ you place the members differently 
from what He has ordained!’ 


Weighty words these, indeed, coming from such a personage, 
and addressed to such a personage! Yet even 8. Bernard 
failed to make his voice heard: he stood alone; and the facts 
against which he declaimed were too deeply imbedded in the 
spirit of the age to be uprooted. Again he was succeeded 
almost immediately by the Canonists and Schoolmen, and these 
did not scruple to assume those very same facts which they saw 
before them as a first principle, and from them, and from the 
forged decretals of the ninth century, deduced a concatenation 
of arguments professing to be based upon Scripture, ultimately 
in support of the Popedom as it existed, whereas, on the con- 
trary, it was far otherwise ; Scripture notoriously had not been 
so interpreted by the early Fathers, neither had facts so inter- 
preted it from the first. 


‘The Papacy of early times,’ says Professor Hussey,’ and says most 
justly, ‘contradicts the assertions of the later Popes. Even the First Pope 
Gregory contradicted and condemned by anticipation the pretensions of 
the Seventh Gregory. The extent of authority asserted, and the grounds 
on which it was claimed, are contrary, we need not say, to the doctrines of 
Scripture, the precepts of the Gospel, or to truth and justice, (for it is the 
historical view of the case which alone is considered here,) but to all which 
history declares concerning the bishopric of Rome from the earliest ages 
of the Church, whether we regard what the bishops of early times consi- 
dered to be their due, or what the opinion and practice of the Church 
allowed them. When Pope Melchiades permitted (for it must have been 
done by permission if the Pope were supreme? ) the case of the Donatists, 
after it had been judged at Rome, and a sentence given by himself, to be 





* P. ae. 
? Professor Hussey, however, should have observed that his permission was 
never asked, but that it was done wholly without reference to him by the Em- 
peror ; so likewise in the former case, Melchiades did not sit as judge in his own 
right, but only because he had been delegated, with his Synod, to hear the cause, 
by the said Emperor. 
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tried again the next year in a Council at Arles, by command of the Em- 
peror, and on the petition of the parties, without any resistance on the 
part of the Pope, he plainly contradicted the doctrine of Pope Nicholas 
and others, that all jurisdiction is from Rome, that Councils “ meet only to 
hear the judgment of Etome.” 

‘ When the Council of Nicaea made twenty Canons, these were received 
by the Church as of authority, because agreed to by a Council of the whole 
Church; and neither the Church nor Pope Silvester (who did not preside 
in the Council), nor any succeeding Pope for many ages, ever thought that 
the Canons “ would have no force, unless confirmed from S. Peter’s Chair :”” thus 
the Church of the fourth century and the Popes contradicted Pope Gregory 
the Seventh. When the Novatians denied that there was in the Church 
any authority to pronounce absolution upon penitents, we do not find 
they were ever condemned for disputing the prerogative of 5. Peter's suc- 
cessor over the Church. But they ought to have been condemned for this 
expressly, if the doctrine of Innocentius III. had been the doctrine of the 
Church then, viz. that §. Peter and his successors, alone, can, in the plenitude 
of their power, remit all sins. ‘Thus Pope Innocentius’ assertion was impli- 
citly denied in the third century. 

‘ Or when Pope Victor's too eager zeal against the Quartodeciman sect, 
by which he tock upon himself to excommunicate them, was simply dis- 
regarded by the rest of the Church, and yet no breach followed, no sending 
of legates to read an Anathema, nor any attempt on the part of Rome to 
vindicate the authority of S. Peter’s Chair over the whole Church, the 
Church of the second century plainly contradicted many fundamental 
positions of the latter doctrine of the Supremacy, as to the necessity of 
being in communion with and obedience to S. Peter, and that S. Peter’s 
Chair is the channel of all grace, order and authority in the Church.’ 


And Professor Hussey need not have stopped here, for he 
had himself already noticed that Zosimus,' §. Leo,’ Felix,’ and 
he might have named others, had spoken of their appellate 
jurisdiction not as a privilege appertaining to them by Divine 
right, but as exercised by them according to the Sardican 
Canons. Even as late as the twelfth century, in the dispute 
with the Greeks, Adrian IV. is said only to have claimed a 
primacy, appeals, and commemoration in the liturgy.* 

Oh! for a Pope who would dispassionately ‘ search the 
Scriptures’ and ecclesiastical history ‘to see whether these 
things are so,-—a Pope who would have the moral courage to 
resign what could not be proved to belong to him by Divine right, 
interpreting Scripture by the early Fathers, or by the Canons 
of the universal Church, accounting them to be the Canons of 
those Councils which both East and West have agreed to call 
cecumenical. Oh! for a Pope who would be content to take his 
stand upon the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, and without 
stipulating a word for his own honour, hold out the right hand of 
fellowship and communion to all those who would pay the 
honour contemplated in the above-mentioned Creed to the one 





' Pp, 41-52. 2 Pp. 60, 66. 3 P. 87, 
* Leo Allat. De Perp Concord. lib. ii. 12. 
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Indivisible and Triune God! who would insist upon no other 
articles of faith than those there expressed, and would agree to 
merge those acknowledged developments of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, about which Holy Scripture and the universally re- 
ceived (Ecumenical Councils are silent. Oh! for a Pope, who, 
the Easterns fondly anticipate, will appear before the end of the 
world,’ in whom will be fulfilled that prayer of our Lord origin- 
ally breathed for S. Peter, but no less applicable to the 
remotest of his successors, ‘I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not, and when thow art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren, and who will by virtue of the said prayer, once 
so efficacious, recover himself from the snare, and ‘ weep 
bitterly,’ like the great Apostle, for having ever set his own 
interests so far above those of his Lord and Master! who will 
think it neither beneath his own dignity to confer with the 
meanest of his fellow-bishops throughout Christendom, whether 
owning his supremacy, or protesting against it as an infringe- 
ment upon Christian liberties; nor again, against the interests of 
his See, to make every possible concession to insure a fair and 
impartial consideration of the differences which divide Chris- 
tians by universal Christendom ! 

Oh! for a General or GEcumenical Council that would merge 
mutual differences and unimportant divergencies in a common 
cause, and unite the followers of the lowly Jesus in one loving 
undivided phalanx against rationalism and infidelity! Is it not 
true, that for the last three centuries the appeal of the English 
Church, speaking through her greatest doctors, has been to a 
General Council? In the name of Christ, then, what do we as 
Englishmen, as Churchmen, as Christians, that we do not strive 
to bring about a General Council in these our days? Already 
has our country been made the rendezvous of all nations under 
the sun for a worldly purpose. Experience has already shown 
that in England, at all events, all nations may be brought toge- 
ther amicably, and united by a bond of communion in the arts 
and sciences. And is it a thing so hopeless that Christian 
Bishops should be able to meet together to investigate unearthly 
questions in a spirit of fairness and godly love; or that Eng- 
land should be made the rendezvous of a religious conference 
between the representatives of the Holy Catholic Church? 
‘Turn Thee again, Thou God of Hosts; look down from heaven, 
—behold and visit this Vine.’ 





1 Encyclic, p. 23. 











NOTICES. 


IT seems all but incredible that, in this place, we have not yet announced 
the Bishop of Exeter's celebrated ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ (Murray.) But it is a 
fact that it has appeared since our last number; and yet it has already 
taken rank as an historical event. Being in everybody’s hands, we are 
precluded from criticising it,—almost as in the case of a recognised classic. 
And while we are writing it is bearing fruit, or rather its first fruit; for 
the more complete harvest who can forecast? Already the Synod of 
Exeter, which this Pastoral convoked, is sitting; and an era in Church 
History has commenced. 


Mr. Henry Drummond has published a handsome thin quarto, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Ecclesiastical Buildings and Ornaments,’ (Bosworth.) This work 
is designed to recommend the Catholic Church furniture for the use of the 
religious community over which Mr. Drummond presides. The illustra- 
tions are borrowed from Mr. Pugin, the ‘ Instrumenta Ecclesiastica,’ and 
similar sources. Mr. Drummond advocates the use of incense and 
tabernacles for the reserved Sacrament.—This gentleman’s ‘Speech on the 
Papal Aggression Bill’ has appeared, from the same publisher. The 
grotesque character of the parallel presented by Mr. Drummond’s opposite 
phases has caught the attention of the newspapers. 


‘Church Education,’ by Mr, H. Ives Bailey, (Longman,) is a formal 
analysis of the Prayer Book taken from Comber, with original prefatory 
matter. 


The Rey. Dr. Emerton, a schoolmaster at Hanwell, whose advertisements 
are to be generally seen in the newspapers, has offered, and we suppose 
paid, a prize of one hundred guineas for the best Essay on the Great 
Exhibition. The investment is tolerably safe—even as an advertisement 
of ‘ Hanwell House Academy ;’ besides this, the Rev. Dr. possesses himself 
of the copyright of the ‘ Successful Essay ;’ and he has also pillaged the 
unsuccessful compositions, the contents of which he puts forth in a tedious 
cento, styled, ‘A Moral and Religious Guide to the Great Exhibition.’ 
(Longman.) We had almost forgotten to say, that the winning Essay, in 
a curiously fine white envelope, is by the Rev. J.C. Whish. Its perusal 
suggests some interesting speculations as to the contents of the per- 
formances which failed. 


Mr. R. Wedgwood has published a pamphlet, which he entitles ‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity,’ (Simpkin.) It consists of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
with a flaming anti-Roman preface. Mr. Wedgwood thinks the Eight 
Books of Constitutions inspired; he himself seems to be a Christian 
unattached, and has much the literary look of a strange resuscitation of 
poor William Whiston. 


We can at any rate award good intentions to the authors, or authoresses, 
of ‘ Floreat Ecclesia,’ (Hughes,) and * Lays of the Church,’ (Masters.) The 
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first is the most lively writer; and she apostrophizes the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in a bold dithyrambic, of which the refrain is,— 


‘ Still the Church’s handmaid be, 
Justly prized Society.’ 


We are not desirous to say an unkind word of Mr. Bland, whose 
Sermon, preached at the Norwich Unitarian Meeting-House, has been for 
some time before the world. It is published by Wertheim, under the 
title of ‘Christian Charity considered in Relation to the Love of God.’ 
Mr. Bland is no longer ‘ Perpetual Curate’ of his parish; so we may 
permit him and his Sermon to pass into a merited oblivion. But if any 
are desirous to know the fierce and rancorous language, which one who 
delights to call the late Dr. Arnold his ‘ Ananias,’ and ‘ Father in God,’ 
can prefix to a discourse nominally on Christian charity, we should, 
without hesitation, suggest a perusal of Mr. Bland’s preface. Norwich is 
a congenial scene for this grievous scandal, being the head-quarters 
of an hereditary heresy connected with the Taylor family. ‘There are, we 
believe, few towns more deeply tainted with doctrinal errors,—the rise of 
which, little mitigated, we fear, by successive Episcopates, might possibly 
be traced to the refugees who made Fast England their home. 

Mr. B. Wilson, of Fordham, has published a useful volume of ‘ Sermons 
on the Sacraments,’ (Rivingtons ;) to which is prefixed a good advertisement 
on Papal Aggression. 


‘Five Lectures on the Passion of our Blessed Lord,’ delivered in 
Glasgow, by the Rev. R. S. Oldham, show a useful style of parochial 
teaching. ‘Their object (plainly and successfully accomplished) is, to bring 
forward the detail of prophecy with regard to the instruments of Divine 
suffering, and thence to encourage a like exactness in our subsequent 
meditations. 


We have before noticed different parts of ‘ Catechetical Lessons,’ (J. H. 
Parker,) and are now glad to see this practical assistant to catechists in 
a complete form. 


‘Consecration and Desecration,’ (Masters,) is a semi-allegorical and 
indignant account of the proceedings connected with S. Barnabas, Pimlico. 
Its very recoilection recalls to Churchmen a burning blash of sorrow and 
shame; and thankful as we are, that the services of this noble church 
remain so substantially unchanged, this circumstance only makes one 
aspect of the case more melancholy. 


It is under the influence of these feelings, that we own ourselves unable 
to do more than record the publication of Mr, Bennett's ‘Three Farewell 
Sermons,’ (Cleaver.) That under such feelings, the late Incumbent of 
S. Barnabas could preach so touchingly and yet so practically, but en- 
hances our sense of his loss. 


‘Readings from the Homilies,’ (Rivingtons,) seems uncalled for, both as 
a specimen of selection, and for any very definite purpose. 


As we cannot in the slightest degree endorse Mr. M. Montagu’s ok- 
servation, that ‘the want of a new metrical Version of the Psalms for 
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Church singing has long been generally felt,’ we are saved some trouble 
in criticising the new ‘ Version’ (Hatchard) which he has printed. We may 
say, however, that it stands preeminent in badness. Any page opened at 
random will prove this, ex. grat. :— 
Ps. Ixxv. 6, p. 148. Ps. xxiv. 10, p. 39. 
‘ For neither from the East— ‘Who The King Of Glory is?.... 
Nor West—nor from the South— ’*Tis The Lord all governing ; 
Promotion comes: the Lord, where least, “Tis The Lord of Hosts is this; 
Can give the greatest growth.’ He it is, is Glory’s King.’ 
Ps. Ixxvi. 1, p. 149. 
‘In Judah God is known and well; 
His name is great in Israél ; 
Theirs are the congregations His: 
His tabernacle, worshipp’d where, 
At Salem is; and biding there, 
His dwelling-place in Sion is.’ 


Surely publishers incur some sort of responsibility in allowing a book of 
this kind to go forth. 


‘The Plain Chant with Tallis’ Harmonies,’ (Rivingtons,) is a cheap and 
useful recension. The device used by splitting a leaf for the chants is 
ingenious, but scarcely simple enough. 


‘The real Causes of the Papal Aggression considered,’ (J. H. Parker,) 
is an important memorial presented by a body of his Clergy to the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. It is quite a state paper, of great dignity and 
importance both in expression and substance; and were its sentiments 
received and acted upon by the several ranks of the Ministry in our Church, 
we should have nothing to fear in the Papal or any other quarter. Partaking, 
as this document does, of the nature both of an historical acknowledg- 
ment of past and present neglects as well as of practical suggestions, we 
should like to suggest a circulation equal to its importance, 


‘ Lectures on the Study of Theology.’ Delivered in the chapel of Oriel 
College. By the Rev. Charles P. Chretien, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel. (J. H. Parker.) These lectures do not profess to enter at length into 
doctrinal questions, but only to give a general outline of the foundations 
on which Christian Theology rests, and to guide the student to a general 
frame of mind in which he should undertake its study ;—a proper intellec- 
tual disposition and attitude of reason. They show much refinement, 
caution, and solidity of thought. They aim at divesting the believing 
temper of unfairness and impetuosity, and combining a suspense of mind 
on some points with a perfect reasonable certainty as regards the substance 
of Christian truth: at enabling a man to separate the field of fair inquiry 
from that of faith; so that taking certain things absolutely for granted, he 
may be an inquirer without risk to his fundamental convictions and peace 
ofmind. A modest liberty of thought adopts a general respect for autho- 
rity, and a submission to the yoke of an uninquiring faith on some points, 
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as its basis: and the teacher throughout tries to call the student out of 
himself, and make him refer to the external testimony of the Christian 
world for his evidence of truth, instead of his own fancy or individual 
reasoning, whether in one theological direction or another. 


Mr. E. A, Freeman, in his ‘ Essay on the Origin and Development of Win- 
dow Tracery in England,’ (J. H. Parker,) has given another substantial proof 
of his unwearied diligence in architectural analysis. The present volume 
contains, in a collected and improved form, the substance of several papers 
on the subject of Tracery, read some years since before the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society. Its chief value, in our opinion, consists in the assistance 
it affords to architectural students in their investigation of the details of 
the design and construction of window tracery. Mr. Freeman has developed 
an appropriate terminology for many of the component parts of tracery, 
and has felt his way to some of the chief artistic principles of its composi- 
tion. More than this we scarcely think he has effected... We remain un- 
convinced that his main classification of Gothic Architecture into four, 
rather than three, divisions is correct or scientific. Indeed we could quote 
more than one passage from the present treatise, the tendency of which is 
directly to confirm the assertion made in a paper on Mr, Freeman’s ‘ His- 
tory of Architecture’ which appeared in our pages, viz. that an investiga- 
tion of mouldings would prove that the difference between Geometrical 
and Flowing Middle-Pointed was less generic than between First-Pointed 
and Middle-Pointed, or between Middle-Pointed and Third-Pointed. In 
other words, it is more agreeable to facts to divide Gothic Architecture 
into the three periods of First, Middle, and Third-Pointed, than with Mr. 
Freeman into four—Lancet, Geometrical, Flowing, and Perpendicular. 
Another consideration has forcibly struck us in our examination of this 
volume. Mr. Freeman seems to have considered Window Tracery too 
abstractedly with reference to its skeleton, so to say; not sufficiently in con- 
nexion with its mouldings, and indeed with the other characteristics of the 
various styles. ‘This results naturally enough from the rude style of 
drawing which, in imitation of Mr. Petit, Mr. Freeman has always affected. 
But it is clear that for scientific purposes broad effective picturesque sketch- 
ing is wholly unsuited; and it did not need Mr. Freeman’s apology for his 
rough illustrations—embracing the startling admission that ‘some of his 
own drawings were taken before he had learned accurately to observe the 
subordination of mouldings’ (p. xi.)—to make us greatly distrust inferences 
derived from such meagre outlines as the ‘ nearly four hundred illustrations’ 
to which the title-page of this volume lays claim. Still we confess we were 
not prepared for what a closer examination revealed. Having at hand 
Messrs. Bowman and Crowther’s professional drawings of Temple Balsall 
Church, we compared them with Mr. Freeman’s skeleton-sketches, The 
windows are scarcely recognisable as the same. Proportion of parts is 
entirely lost, and the details are strangely inaccurate. The wheel window 
(Freeman, Pl. 62, No. 4) would be taken for a late Third-Pointed specimen, 
instead of (as it really is) one of the earliest Middle-Pointed period. Mr, 
Freeman has, in this case, drawn all the radiating lights of the wheel as 
ending in rounded, instead of pointed, trefoils; and has wholly omitted 
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any indication of the subordination of the tracery. Again, in the four-light 
window, from the same Church, (PI. 8, No. 18,) not only is the whole cha- 
racter of the original lost, but the cusping is shown as of the latest and 
basest type, instead of exhibiting a very delicate and beautiful example of 
the earlier style. Mr. Freeman indeed seems to be quite unacquainted with 
the minutia of cusping, and in the last-mentioned window he has misplaced 
all the trefoils which fill the greater figures of the tracery. It is to be re- 
gretted that such inaccuracy should be discoverable as must necessarily 
deprive Mr. Freeman’s conclusions of the weight they might otherwise have 
carried with them, on the strength of his well-earned reputation as a 
historian of architecture, and as a careful and conscientious collector 
of facts. 


‘Manual of the Antiquities of the Church. By H. E. F. Guericke, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Halle. Translated by the Rev. A. W. Morrison, B.A. 
(J. W. Parker.) It was hardly possible that such a work, written by a really 
conscientious Lutheran, like Dr. Guericke, could be suitable for the use of 
our own students. In spite of the alterations which Mr. Morrison has made 
‘ in the section which bears upon the Episcopate,’ and notwithstanding the 
generally pleasing spirit in which the author writes, this remark is true of 
the Manual before us. The plan is very comprehensive and good: every 
possible subject connected with Christian Archeology is illustrated, and 
copious references given to the writers who have treated it ; though certainly 
Roman Catholic authors are evidently kept back; and this is more par- 
ticularly the case with regard to the Liturgy. At the same time there are 
continual inaccuracies. Z.g. p.210: ‘The Funeral Hymn still used at 
High Mass in the Roman Catholic Church, Pange lingua gloriosi. P. 247, 
in the communion of infants, it is said that the chalice was withheld, on the 
strength of an anecdote from $. Cyprian;—on the contrary, only the 
chalice (or rather the priest’s finger dipped in it) was given. At p. 249, 
we are told that the reserved sacrament was received, in the African Church, 
not so much as a real communion, as a memorial of it. The note on 
p. 208 is full of mistakes. S. Hilary was wof the author of Lucis largitor 
splendide,——nor S. Damasus the first employer of rhyme; (however 
often the assertion has been made.) At p. 211, it is a great omission 
to give no account of one of the most curious parts of the History of 
Hymnology—the resistance made by the Church of Lyon to its introduc- 
tion. P.178: It is absurd to say that the West received the observation 
of Advent from the Nestorians. P.177: In the number of Advent Sundays, 
the East and West, we are informed, did not perfectly agree. It should have 
been added that the Ambrosian Ritual did and does agree with the East; so 
did the Gotho-Hispanic, and so does the Mozarabic. It is not true, in any 
sense, as stated at p. 210, that ‘the Lutheran Church is the singing Church, 
car’ é£ox7v.’ The Calvinistic communion excels it as far in congregational, 
as the Latin Church in choral, singing. If the Bishop of London should 
be present at another conversazione, we will recommend a passage or two 
for the heads of his conversation with Lutheran visitors. P. 258: ‘The 
doctrine of the Real Presence, which the Lutheran Church retains in its 
original form and simple force.’ P. 115: ‘The true, evangelical, sober use 
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-of images.’ P.117: ‘In this Sacrament the Lutheran Church still retains 
the beautifully significant symbol of burning tapers on the altars, while the 
United Church of Prussia has even extended the use of them, and applied 
them to the part of the Liturgy before the sermon.’ 


Two extremely important works, in a humble form, attest the vigorous 
and substantial character of our Missionaries to the heathen. The one 
is ‘Indian Missions in Guiana,’ (Bell,) by Mr. Brett; by far the fullest 
account of a remarkable country, an alluvial land of the tropics, as well as 
an interesting account of Missionary labour in a difficult field. ‘Truthful- 
ness is stamped on every page.—The other is ‘ The Tinnevelly Shanars,’ 
(S. P.C.K.) by Mr. R. Caldwell: this unpretending little tract is quite a 
contribution to ethnology: nor will-the following fact be without its value 
to the students of the mythos. The Shanars are hero-worshippers, in the 
form, however, of demonolatry : like the Koordish devil-worshippers, they 
deprecate wrath rather than seek to propitiate favour. The growth and 
origin of a hero-legend was never, perhaps, more curiously illustrated than 
by what Mr. Caldwell justly styles (p. 42) ‘a most remarkable fact, and 
‘one which he supposes cannot easily be paralleled. In the district of 
‘a neighbouring Missionary an European was till recently worshipped as a 
‘demon. From the rude verses which were sung in connexion with his 
‘ worship it would appear that he was an English officer, a Captain Pole, 
‘or some such name, who was mortally wounded at the taking of the 
‘ Travancore lines in A.D. 1809, and was buried about thirty miles from 
‘the scene of the battle in one of the ¢eries already referred to; where, a 
‘ few years after, his worship was established by the Shanars and Maravers 
‘ of the neighbourhood. His worship consisted in the offering to his manes 
‘of spirituous liquors and cheroots!’ It wants but a single reference to 
the War Office, to complete the documentary history of at least this one 
historical eudtus. Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Brett are both Missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and their works creditably show 
how attentive the Society is in employing Missionaries of no mean attain- 
ments and literary intelligence. 


Mr. Howell's ‘ Lectures on the Chief Bards of the Bible,’ (Brighton : 
King,) bespeak our indulgence as the production of a self-educated man. 
Mr. Howell has formed his style on a literal translation of Zschylus: with 
what success may be conjectured. Unconsciously, we believe, Mr. Howell 
is betrayed into frequent irreverence : and if we might suggest a course, to 
one who has something in him, it is to write not at all, and to read a good 
deal; and this in quite a different school from that which he has entered. 
Mr. Howell seems—we judge from his own extract, pp. 49—51—to be 
right in believing a supposed original Sanscrit poem, ‘ Gita Radhica Crisna,’ 
to be a direct version of the Canticles. We are bound, however, to say that 
we have not met with Mr. Sellon’s translation from which Mr. Howell 
quotes. 


‘ Chileot on Evil Thoughts,’ (Skeffington,) is a reprint of a scarce prac- 
tical work by an eighteenth-century divine, a clergyman of Exeter. It 
contains much matter and substance: the value of which, to ourselves, is 
impaired by the characteristic and not agreeable style of the period. 
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‘Mr. Ford's Annotations on the Gospel of S. Luke,’ (Masters,) contain the 
same fulness and variety, and, therefore, the same practical value, as its two 
preceding volumes. Mr. Ford is a diligent and varied reader: the only 
thing which detracts from its value is the syncretic character of the compi- 
lation. The principle of compiling a commentary from writers of every 
age and style and feeling, without arrangement or harmony, by simple 
extracts, is, in our judgment, questionable. 

We have seldom met with a more curious work than Mr. Thoms’ ‘ Dis- 
sertation on some Ancient China Vases.’ (Gilbert.) ‘These vases are of 
immense antiquity, ranging, it is said, from 1748 to 1496 B.c. It is taken 
from an original Chinese work—in point of fact, a Chinese archeologica 
tract. The cuts are by a Chinese artist: and some of the vessels, chiefly oi 
metal, are very elegant. The work is to be recommended, as it is published, 
we believe, at Mr. Thoms’ risk. 

‘Cases of Conscience ; or, Lessons in Morals, for the use of the Laity 
by Pascal the younger, (Bosworth,) will be read: and as a very striking 
collection it puts forth attractions, we will not say, claims, to be read. But 
we have an insuperable objection to mere indices, whether the subject of 
them be pollution in morals, as in Mr. H. Drummond’s recent letter to Sir 
R. H. Inglis, or bad casuistry, as in this work. There can but be one opinion 
of the railing tone in which this pamphlet is constructed: nor perhaps of 
its ability. 

‘ Notes on Shepherds and Sheep,’ (Longman, is a letter from Mr.Dyce, R.A. 
to Mr. John Ruskin. It is an admirable piece ; quite, we think, the pamphlet 
of the day. Combining certain specialties of congruity as the letter of a 
distinguished artist to a critic in art of remarkable powers, as well as of 
some generally acceptable principles, Mr. Dyce’s pages display theologica 
powers of a high range, together with a closeness of argument an 
a severity of criticism which make his demolition of Mr. Ruskin complete. 
And while saying the most severe things Mr. Dyce never forgets calmness 
and dignity of matter. It is a subject of deep regret to all lovers of high 
art and high literature that Mr. Dyce’s contributions to either are so rare 
—Paia per, addra pode. 

Dr. Merryweather is, we think, somewhat operose in describing the ‘ Tem- 
pest Prognosticator,’ (Churchill.) That the common leech was very sensi- 
tively affected by atmospheric changes was a fact well known. Kitchens and 
cottages innumerable have kept a bottled Airudo as a cheap weather-glas: 
time out of mind. Dr. Merryweather has elucidated the fact, and has 
registered his observations on it. He has also constructed an apparatus— 
we forget whether it is at work—for showing it in the Great Exhibition. 
This is ingenious, but unnecessarily complex : what the especial connexion 
between this creature and the electric current is, Dr. Merryweather does 
not investigate, 

‘An Apology for the ‘“ High-Church’’ Movement on Liberal Principles,’ 
(J. H. Parker,) is a vigorous and able illustration of a growing ‘line,’ whic: 
perhaps is destined to recover much lost, or despaired of, ground. If this is 
the début of the author, Mr. Owen, Fellow of Jesus, we can congratulate him 
on its success. 
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‘ Religion and Science ; their mutual Relations,’ (Churchill,) is by a physi- 
cian, and is a thoughtful and well-principled Essay. 

Mr. Sandby, of Hixton, has elaborated a ‘ Practical Address to the Laity’ 
upon recent and coming events within the Church,’ (Painter.) It is a waste 
of space to encounter a writer who has the face to put down in print that 
‘ours is not the Church in which peculiarities of dress were intended.’— 
P. 33. However, the dishonesty of those who, like this writer, pretend to 
be the most devoted and obedient sons of the Church, and who in the very 
same breath, be it of speech or pamphlet, argue for fundamental and 
essential changes in it, is defeating itself. Such unfairness is most apparent 
to those who are not the Church’s truest, though most natural, foes—we 
mean the honest, earnest Dissenters. 

“*Fifty years have expired,’ so he assures us, since Mr. John Riland 
‘entered upon the pastoral office.” Judging from his ‘Letter to Lord 
Ashley,’ (Hamilton.) we can only regret that a long career should receive 
a termination so unprofitable as the preseut work. 

‘ Facts and Documents relative to the Bishop of Bombay’s late Visit to 
Madeira,’ (Rivingtons,) by Mr. Lowe, completes one of the standing 
grievances of the Church: completes also, we fear we must add, one of those 
sad instances which are most weakening us by withdrawing from us much of 
confidence and life. Why the Bishop of London, with the sentiments which 
he now avows, should have permitted the strong condemnatory language 
of the Bishop of Capetown—his own accredited commissary and deputy in 
Madeira—addressed to Mr. Brown and his adherents, to have remained for 
years unrepudiated and therefore virtually endorsed, though the Bishop of 
Capetown’s condemnation was repeatedly brought before his lordship, 
and it was well known that Mr. Lowe and his flock only worked upon the 
faith of its acceptance, it is not for us to say. But we do say that the 
attempt to draw off attention from this, the real matter in which Churchmen 
are interested, in order to get up a small personal affair of an indignity 
upon the ‘holy and aged Bishop of Bombay’ is not to be unnoticed. Why, if 
it is to be made a personal matter, we would ask any one who knows any- 
thing of India, or of the state of Bombay, its Missions, its Clergy, and the 
work which its—we believe we may now say—late Bishop has done, as 
only recorded in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Reports, of 
what value is Bishop Dealtry’s testimony to the ‘ arduous duties’ which 
‘the dear Bishop’ is said to have discharged? Will Bishop Dealtry, nay, 
will Bishop Carr himself, repeat the statement about the ‘Bishop of 
Bombay’s visit to Madeira in pursuit of health?’ There must be a mis- 
print of the initial letter of this last word. 

‘Education, National, Voluntary, and Free,’ (Ridgway,) by Mr. Fletcher, 
one of the Government Inspectors for Dissenting Schools, must be read 
by all who desire to be prepared with the coming aspect of the Education 
Question. This pamphlet is a feeler: an able yet a very dangerous one. 
By a free development of its own energies, the Church has defeated Dis- 
senters on their own Voluntary principle; and now characteristically what 
the Dissenters ask for under the catch-word Voluntary and Free is, in 
point of fact, Compulsory Education. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ Theory of Christian Worship,’ (Masters,) is a deep 
and earnest, and, in essential matters, a thoughtful work on the subject. 
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It is in the form of Parochial Sermons, and quite sustains the writer's 
eminent practical character. To have illustrated in so copious and varied a 
way a subject of this kind, and to have made it suitable to congregational 
requirements, is a great success. 


An ‘Introductory Lecture on the Study of Sacred Greek Literature,’ 
by Mr. E. Masson of Belfast, is a collection of detached remarks, original 
and selected, sorted and numbered, but we can scarcely say arranged. Mr. 
Masson tries to narrow the distinctions between Classical Greek and that of 
the sacred writings and of the Fathers, aud pronounces with the authority 
of one who has used Greek as a living language, on the purity of the 
various forms of it. Western scholars will probably be surprised at 
Mr. Masson’s apparently awarding the palm of Greek Scholarship to ‘ the 
‘celebrated Constantine Economus of Athens, the most accomplished 
‘ Greek scholar of the present day.’ The expression, however, may be 
ambiguous, and mean only ‘among his own countrymen.’ 


A new ‘Life of Bishop Ken,’ by a Layman, (Pickering,) has appeared. 
This delightful biography, it is pleasant to think, does not suffer by being 
frequently handled. The present Life is more diffuse than that by Mr. 
Markland, but written in an equally good spirit; and while it supersedes, 
by incorporating, the materials of Hawkins and Bowles, a general picture 
of contemporary events and characters is presented in this graceful and 
handsome memorial. 

‘ The early Progress of the Gospel,’ (J. W. Parker,) the Hulsean Lecture 
for the past year, is by Mr. W. G. Humphry. It is conceived in the old 
academical spirit, and strongly recals not only the manner, but the mind 
and general style of the better writers of a past generation. It is an able 
volume; careful, and accurate, and fair and painstaking. So fair and 
accurate, that we can afford to remind the respected writer that, referring 
to his note on p. 212, in the passage cited by Mr. Humphry, Bishop Bull 
certainly does not make use of the term ‘ixadvertently,’ or anything 
equivalent to it, with respect to the proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, 
We can afford to be captious with a volume which we think highly of; 
more so if our object is to rescue Bishop Bull from language savouring 
of disrespect towards a General Council. 


‘The Chronology of Creation,’ (Thacker,) by Capt. Hutton, of the 
Bengal army, is highly creditable to its writer, both in the way of principle 
and investigations; the latter, without being very original, or indeed 
always such as we can coincide in, show an amount of pains and study as 
gratifying as we fear it has been hitherto rare in the service to which 
the author belongs, Capt. Hutton’s object is to reconcile geology with 
Scripture, 


‘ Olshausen on the Corinthians,’ is one of the more useful of the series of 
German works in course of publication by Mr. Clark of Edinburgh. 

A curious record of certain proceedings on the ‘ Pew Question,’ (Masters,) 
at Yeovil, will, we hope, be a ruling case in this matter. 


Mr. Stephen, of King’s College, has published a second edition of his 
‘ Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles,’ (Batty.) We should have thought 
that the opportunity of revision might have induced this respectable writer 
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to have modified some bitterness of language and exaggeration, which 
greatly detract from the usefulness of this volume. 


We trust that no unfortunate parish was ever inflicted with ‘ Orations,’ 
by the Rev. John W, Lester, (Pickering.) By way of specimen of what 
we trust is likely to be solitary in our churches, as well as an illustration 
of the trick of fine writing, we extract a single passage :—‘ Mercy has 
‘ pleaded too long. Love has stood waiting too long. Forgiveness has been 
‘ offered too long. The mild words of Jesus have been proclaimed too 
‘long. Heaven, with its crystal, and emerald and amethystine splendours, 
‘ has been open too long. Angels, sparkles of the Deity, have attended us 
‘too long. The arms of God have been outstretched for our return too 
‘long. Now demons must come. Now shrieks must be heard. Now 
‘justice must stalk forth in terrific fury, and hurl the neglecting, the 
‘ despising, the scoffing people into the huge hell-furnace.’— P. 10. 


‘ Lays of Palestine,’ (Rivingtons,) exhibit but little of invention—less of 
poetic diction. 

‘ Family Prayers, composed from the Book of Psalms, by a Layman,’ 
(Hatchard,) is well-intentioned, but we think shows a misapprehension of 
the end of the Psalter, as well as a very indefinite notion of prayer itself. 
Many persons seem to think that pages of religious observation may be 
called prayer, so that they begin and end with the Sacred Name. The 
Rev. G. W. Lewis’ name appears on the title-page as Editor: what further 
function he has lent to the work beyond the loan of his name we are not 
informed. 

Dr. Hook’s useful ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ (Rivingtons,) has reached 
its seventh volume. We noticed in it, as in its predecessors, several clerical 
errors: Atterbury is appointed Dean of Carlisle in 1794, (p. 417.) The 
best edition of S. Leo is said, p. 35, to be by Quesnel: this honour should 
better have been given to that published by the Brothers Ballerini—not 
‘ Messrs. Ballerimi.’ The sultan—not ‘the emperor’—is mentioned as 
‘preparing an expedition against the Moravians at the time when he 
ordered Cyril Lucar’s execution,’ p. 116. 

We should hardly have thought Mr. Bainbridge Smith, the writer of a 
little book, ‘ The Church in the World,’ (Rivingtons,) was a Professor of the 
severe and exact sciences. Probably it was written as a relaxation from 
sterner duties. It shows an amiable temper, but it is feeble. 


‘Readings for Lent,’ (Longman,) is a good practical selection for daily 
use, from the writings of Jeremy Taylor. Under a merely literary aspect 
it is quite a flrilegium, 

We cannot but think that Mr. Arthur Martineau, in his ‘ No need of a 
living infallible Guide in matters of Faith,’ (Rivingtons,) has been hasty. 
In proving his thesis, he not only tries to show that S. Paul himself was 
no ‘ living infallible guide,’ but he fails to mark with sufficient distinctness 
where his inspired infallibility commenced. 

‘ Archdeacon Harrison's Six Sermons on the Church,’ (Rivingtons,) are, 
without attempting much, sound and practical. If they sustain they will 
scarcely enlarge the author's well-merited reputation. 
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POSTSCRIPT—CONCLUSION OF THE SYNOD OF 
EXETER. 


Ir is impossible for us, in issuing our present number, with the 
date of July, to omit putting on record—at present as a matter 
of chronology only, reserving our fuller review—the actual 
accomplishment of the Bishop of Exeter’s celebrated proposal to 
hold a Diocesan Synod. That proposal, we rejoice to say, is 
now stereotyped in fact. The threatenings of mistaken opponents, 
and the calumnies of malignant ones,—the bustling agitation of 
the Devonshire Synod of lay deputies, and of Exeter vestries, 
and the threatened Exeter mobs, and county meetings,—the 
invoked interposition of state authority and of state functionaries, 
from the premier to the local policeman,—have all failed—not 
absolutely indeed, but specifically failed,—beforehand to hinder 
the consummation of the Synod, but not to clench and ratify 
its importance as an historical fact, At the almost single 
moment left us betwixt the fact and this mention of it, we shall 
not be expected to do more,—our sense of paramount duty will 
not allow us to do less,—than chronicle the event. The 25th 
of June of the year 1851 is to be held in remembrance, as 
the birthday of true freedom, as we hope, for the modern Church 
of England: from our hearts do we wish ‘many a happy 
return’ of such a day in the due celebration here and else- 
where of many a Diocesan Synod. We confess ourselves san- 
guine; and after some years now of distress and anxiety, few 
will begrudge us the present moment of solid anticipation. Our 
next impulse is one of gratitude—deep gratitude, to the noble 
Bishop and his faithful presbyters, who have done this thing ; 
who have braved calumny, and steadfastly gone to their duty ; 
who have in their act given the Church a precedent, and by their 
manner of doing it a motive to follow their example; and 
moreover one of gratitude and praise to Him, whose strength 
sustained them, in Whose Name they met, and to Whom they 
have, uno ore (as they said themselves) et wno animo, dedicated 
their energies and confided their cause. ‘The fervent prayer’ 
of many upraised hands and hearts has, none can doubt, in 
the indelible reality of this well conceived and well accom- 
plished Diocesan Synod, been made ‘ effectual’ by the suitable 
gifts to its sincere agents of ‘a sound mind,’ and ‘a right judg- 
ment in all things.’ With confidence we look forward to the 
publication of the authentic Synopat Acts, to confirm not 
simply our own estimate, but the expectations and wishes of our 
readers, as to their value and importance; and we are best pre- 
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paring the way as we suppose for that publication, which is 
already announced, by thus early expressing our confidence. 

: On a future occasion we may perhaps review at length the 
great cause of conciliar and synodical action, and its indis- 
pensable need for ‘ the present distress.’ Occasions in significant 
continuity are gathering round the horizon of Christendom, 
more than ‘the little hand’ of the prophet’s vision has appeared, 
as the first announcement in his solitude and distress of coming 
deliverance to himself and Israel: the storm lowers, the storm of 
popular fury and prejudiced clamour ; but, if it please God, it will 
be blown away in its own hurricane, and out of it and consequent 
on it will come prosperity. The concurrent, though not con- 
certed, call for the normal privilege to the Church, to utter her 
corporate voice, has come to us from the uttermost parts of the 
earth and seas, from Toronto and Australia, in precise time to aid 
the great experiment at Exeter: that concurrence we welcomed 
at once as nothing less than a real ‘ Godsend;’ and now we 
attribute to it we know not how much of influence towards the 
event of which we write. But on this we must not enlarge;, 
nor may we do more than allude, as in connexion with it, to the 
wonderful coincidence of movement in the Churches of Ger- 
many ; by a no less than providential instinct have the prelates 
of Austria, and of the German ‘ fatherland,’ unanimously de- 
clared in favour of the revival of Diocesan Synods: but we 
must check even our anticipations for the moment; and, as most 
becoming this short notice of what we have designated a great 
fact, confine our remarks to the consideration of it. 

What, then, is the value of the Exeter Synod? We hesitate 
not to declare our conviction that it is invaluable,—both in theory 
and in practice invaluable. It has rebuked, and, we hope, silenced 
the calumny, that Councils and Synods only generate wrangling, 
animosity, and discord: and that clergymen are only quiet and 
tolerable as they are insulated and move in separate spheres ; 
but brought together, they explode with the fulminating force 
of heterogenous elements. It has proclaimed the existence 
(almost unknown to us before, and certainly unfelt,) of some 
liberty of action for the Church, a practical nucleus around 
which may concentrate our energies for the recovery of still 
more. It has vindicated the rights of the second Order of the 
Ministry: without deposing bishops from their primacy, it claims 
for priests their privilege to deliberate with, and to offer counsel 
to, their rulers,—rulers in a co-ordinate, but not an exclusive 
dignity. It has, we suppose, too, dispelled the dark forebodings 
of all sorts of evils, imaginable and unimaginable; as if the 
promoters of Synods were disloyal and seditious intruders, 
hatching treason under the disguise of spiritual zeal, and with 
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the pretence of closer ecclesiastical union were only sowing dis- 
cord between Church and State. To have done this, and more 
like this, we admit, is something considerable. But Tuts is not 
the good which we must mention in the same breath with the 
Exeter Synod. It has reduced to the concrete shape of prac- 
tical reality the high theories of synodical action. We knew the 
Church had desiderata,—wants of detail, wants constantly felt 
in the daily routine of ministerial labour. At Exeter these 
desiderata were boldly looked in the face. The assembled Synod, 
the adequate representation of 800 Clergy, with their chief 
pastor, feeling the solemnity of their responsibility, the rare 
importance of their opportunity,—and, as was apparent, realizing 
the presence of Him whom they knew to have promised special 
blessings to such occasions,—detailed their several instances of 
experience in the work of the ministry, gave and received 
counsel and advice, exchanged sympathies, and attracted strength 
to each others’ hands for the time to come. We write indeed 
with some particularity: but not with the bias or the just pride 
of a member of the Synod; ours is not the note of se/f com- 
mendation, but the impartial opinion of an unofficial, and, 
to that extent and to that only, indifferent eye-witness: this 
we add in fairness to the Synod, in justice to ourselves; that 
due weight may be conceded to our further opinion, when 
we declare with special emphasis, that we never witnessed so 
solemn a scene as was seen at the two sessions of this Synod on 
the second day of its assembly ; that day we select «at’ é£oynv, 
because it combined a momentous point of faith with most 
practical points of parochial work. We refer not so much to 
the dignity of the venerable Prelate, and the gravity of his 
‘crown’ of presbyters around him, impressed with the character 
of the cause, the time and the place—‘in templo, ad aras, 
‘..+ee+..2.., Sine strepitu, sine ambage, ex Evangelicarum 
‘ Canonicarumque legum sanctimonia, Judicibus caritatem pa- 
‘cemque Christianam spirantibus, ad expiandas conscientiz 
‘ sordes, ad inserendas virtutes, ad errores revellendos, ad vitio- 
‘rum fibras elidendas ;’ though all this (brightened too with the 
golden sunlight, chastened by the consecrated medium of the 
noble Cathedral into which it shone) was not lost upon our 
feelings: but we now especially allude to the earnestness and 
anxious care with which each subject seemed to be sifted by 
that assembly ; and the singularly practical wisdom with which 
the more experienced communicated, without stint or hesitation, 
their thoughts on the points of practice and discipline. After the 
solemn settlement of ‘ the Declarations’ (which we subjoin), the 
first, and, in some respects, the most important question to which 
the Synod gave its attention, was, how best to economise and direct 
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the energies of the educational institutions of the Diocese:' and we 
venture to declare, from some lengthened acquaintance with the 
nature and the conduct of public meetings, that we never at any 
time heard a more effective, more sensible, or more dignified dis- 
cussion, than that over which the Bishop of Exeter then presided. 
But we must conclude.; To the agitators we may address words 
which have never been repeated with greater appropriateness : 
‘ And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them 
‘alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
‘nought, but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
‘be found even to fight against God.’ Failing hearts and relaxed 
hands we would in the name of Him who is our strength, from 
this great incident, bid to be of good cheer—Tas rrapeipévas 

eipas Kal Ta Tapadedupéva yovata avopOwcate. And to the 
bishop and the presbyters, who are now again dispersed in their 
several posts of arduous but blessed duty, after that season of 
refreshment and mutual counsel, we would, for their encourage- 
ment, (and, if it may so be, for the stimulus of others also,) 
simply recite a precedent of Apostolic dignity : “Os 8é dcezo- 
pevovto Tas Toes, TapediOouv avTois pudaccew TA Sdypata Ta 
Kexpieva UTO Tov "AtrooTéh@y Kal tov IIpecButépwv radv ev 
‘Tepovoadyjp. ai pev ovv éxxdnolas éeotepeodvto TH Tiote, Kab 
émreplaaevov. 


‘ DECLARATION I. 


‘We, the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter in Synod assembled, 
at this time deem it necessary to declare our firm and immovable adhe- 
rence to that great Article of the Faith, “ One Baptism for the remission 
of sins ;” affirming it, as it is authoritatively set forth in the Nicene Creed 
by the IT. Gicumenical Council, has since been held by the Catholic Church 
in all ages, and is taught unequivocally by our own Church in its autho- 
rized formularies, especially in the Offices of Baptism and in the Catechism ; 
—and we are the rather induced to make this declaration, because we hope, 
that many, who are now divided from us, may be brought to agreement by 
thus knowing the real meaning and extent of the doctrine which we hold.— 

‘ Therefore we declare that 

‘I. Acknowledging “ One Baptism for the remission of sins,” we hold as 
of faith that all persons, duly baptized, (and being adults, with fit qualifi- 
cations,) are not only baptized ONCE FOR ALL, but also are baptized with 
the ONE TRUE BaprisM of Him who “ baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,” and 
who thus making us to “ be born again of water and of the Spirit,” delivers 
us thereby from the guilt and bondage of all our sins, of original and past 





1 It has been suggested—a proposition to which we desire to give at once pub- 
licity and approval—that the erection of the Diocesan Training College at Exeter, 
of which such frequent mention was made during the session of the Synod, ought 
to be immediately undertaken, not only by the Diocese, but by those who are inter- 
ested in the revival of the Church’s deliberative action, as a permanent memorial 
of that revival in the Synod of Exeter of 1851. 
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sin absolutely and at once, of sins committed after Baptism conditionally, 
when with hearty repentance and true faith we turn unto God. 

‘ We hold, as implied in the aforesaid Article of the Creed, all the great 
graces ascribed to Baptism in our Catechism—For, “ by one Spirit we are all 
baptized into one Body,” even the Body of Jesus Christ: we are made to 
be “ His Body,” “ Members in particular” of His Body, “ MEMBERS OF 
Curist.”—And being thus “ baptized unto Him, we were baptized into His 
death,” Who “died for our sins,”—we are ‘“ dead with Him’—* dead 
unto sin”—* buried with Him in Baptism, wherein also we are risen with 
Him,”—“ quickened together with Him,”—* made to sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus ; ”°— our life is hid with Christ in God.”—Believing 
that the Holy Ghost so joins us in Baptism to Jesus Christ, that we are 
“in Him,” “ created in Christ Jesus,” we believe also that we are CHIL- 
DREN OF Gop in Him; and, “if children, then heirs, heirs of GOD, and joint 
heirs with Christ,” INHERITORS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, 

‘II. We hold, accordingly, that all Infants, presented either in Church or 
privately, according to the Book of Common Prayer, and baptized with 
water in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
do in, and by Baptism “ receive remission of sins by spiritual regenera- 
tion,” and are made Members of Christ, being spiritually ingrafted and 
incorporated into His Mystical Body; original sin being so far from an 
obstacle to the right reception of Baptism, that, as S. Augustine says, 
‘“ Infants, because they are not as yet guilty of any actual sin, have the 
“ ORIGINAL SIN, that is in them, remitted through the grace of Him who saveth 
“ «by the washing of regeneration ;’” and as our own Church declares, that 
the baptized Child, “ being born IN ORIGINAL SIN, and in the wrath of God, 
is by the laver of regeneration in Baptism received into the number of the 
children of God, and heirs of everlasting life; for our Lord Jesus Christ 
doth not deny His grace and mercy unto such infants, but most lovingly 
doth call them unto Him :’—and in accordance herewith, the 27th Article 
expressly says that “the Baptism of young children is most agreeable 
with the institution of Christ.” 

‘III. We hold, that the imparting of the aforesaid graces in the Baptism 
of young children is not hypothetical,—depending either on the sincerity of 
those who present them, or upon any other conditions; for else it would 
follow, that in cases in which the said conditions do not take place, both 
the Form of Baptism itself, and the Article “One Baptism for the remission 
of sins,” must be understood not as true but as false and unreal. 

‘1V. Lastly we hold, and would earnestly impress upon all Christians, 
that the foregoing statements, rightly understood, so far from disparaging 
the need of conversion and amendment, are a most powerful incentive to 
newness of life, and, especially, to fervent prayer for renewed or continued 
grace, so long as the term of our probation in this life shall last. For, 
Baptism being the ordinance and instrument of Christ, by which we are 
“born again of the Spirit,” it binds us to do that which it enables us to do, 
“to walk in the Spirit, and not to fulfil the lusts of the flesh ;” for “if we live 
after the flesh, we shall die, but if we through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, we shall live.” Baptism makes our “ Body” to be “ the Temple 
of the Holy Ghost, which is in us, which we have of GOD;” and “if any 


man defile the Temple of GOD, him shall GOD destroy, for the Temple of 
GOD is holy.” Wherefore it follows, that they who, being Baptized, live not 
after the Spirit, but after the flesh, do thereby draw on themselves greater 
damnation, or if “by the Grace of GOD they arise again,” have need of the 
deeper repentance as having done despite to the Spirit which was in them. 
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‘ DECLARATION II. 


‘ Deeply deploring the cases of defection from our Communion, which haye 
occurred in the last ten years, even among the Clergy, which cases, few as 
they may be, in comparison of the whole number of our Clergy, are yet 
numerous, when compared with those which have occurred in our Church 
at any former period within the last one hundred and ninety years; We 
hereby solemnly record our own hearty, and, with God's Blessing, unalter- 
able attachment to the Church in which He has called on us to serve, 
cordially accepting its Doctrine as set forth in its Articles of Religion and 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
thankfully acknowledging its Ministry by Bishops, Priests and Deacons, to 
have descended to us in unbroken succession from the Holy Apostles :— 
And we further record our full conviction, that Secession from this Church, 
being a sound part of the Catholic Church, to any other Religious Com- 
munity, is, in itself, an act of Schism, and, as such, perilous to Salvation, 
and in particular that secession to the Roman Community in England is 
not only an Act of Schism, but involves also the abandonment of truth for 
error, 


‘DECLARATION III. 


‘ Whereas the Bishop of Rome hath taken upon himself to name the Town 
of Plymouth in the Archdeaconry of Totnes, in our Diocese of Exeter, io 
be a See in subjection to the said Bishop of Rome—and this is professed to 
be done for the greater convenience of the “ Popish Recusants ” or Refusers 
of the Catholic Communion of the Church of England: 

‘ And whereas the Predecessors of these Recusarts in or about the 12th 
year of Queen Elizabeth did notoriously, in obedience to orders from Rome, 
renounce Communion with the Church in this land, which they had thereto- 
fore maintained,—although our Church, from which they thus separated 
themselves, did then hold, and has always since continued to “hold, whole 
and undefiled,” that Catholic Faith professed in the Nicene Constantino- 
politan Creed which the Church of Rome itself, in the 3d Session of the 
Council of Trent, recites and sets forth as the true faith, saying that “ with 
such recital alone, as with a shield against Heresies, have the ancient Fathers 
before now drawn Unbelievers to the Faith, overthrown Heretics, and con- 
firmed the Faithful, it being the firm and single Foundation, against which 
the Gates of Hell shall never prevail:” neither can it be proved,—which 
God forbid,—that our said Church had, at the time of such separation, nor 
since at any time hath, lost the Grace of the Holy Sacraments: 

‘ And whereas it is notorious, that, in order to keep the said Separatists in 
obedience to Rome, new Articles of Faith, added to the said Creed, con- 
trary to the 7th Canon of the ITI. General Council of Ephesus, were imposed 
and insisted upon, as necessary to salvation : 

‘ And whereas the government of, and ministrations for, the said Sepa- 
ratists, were at first, and for many years, not under any Bishop ; and after- 
wards, for more than two hundred years, were directed by Bishops having 
their Titles from ancient extinct Sees ‘in partibus Infidelium,” and exercising 
pretended Spiritual Jurisdiction in England, as Vicars Apostolical so called 
of the Bishop of Rome, thus treating this Realm as under the jurisdiction 
of Rome :—which Vicars Apostolical were either Bishops without Sees, 
ordained as such, contrary to the 6th Canon of the General Council of 
Chalcedon, and to the known rules of the Catholic Church; or else being 
ordained as Bishops of Sees in the Eastern Church, without the concurrence 
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of the Metropolitans, were so ordained in direct violation of the 4th and 6th 
Canons of the I. General Council of Nice: 

‘ And whereas the recent pretended appointment of Sees in England, and 
particularly of the See of Plymouth, by the Bishop of Rome, contrary to 
the 2d Canon of the II, Generai Council of Constantinople, has been mani- 
festly designed to erect the said Separatists into a Church, in opposition to 
the true Catholic Church in England, by nominating Sees without the con- 
currence of the Metropolitan, for the so-called Metropolitan Archbishop of 
Westminster is no Metropolitan, having been set up contrary to ancient 
custom, and to the 6th Canon of Nice, in evident violation of the old 
Metropolitan Sees of England. 

‘For all these reasons, WE, the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, in 
Synod assembled, do hereby declare, that the said appointment of a See of 
Plymouth by the Bishop of Rome, being contrary to the Canons of the 
Catholic Church, is manifestly schismatical and vvid,—that it sets up 
Altar against Altar in our said Diocese, and usurps the Primacy of 
England. 

and we further declare, in respect of this and the other differences, 
which unhappily, during three hundred years, have divided the Churches of 
the West, that we desire to renew the appeal, under which we and our 
Fathers have so long continued, to a lawful and free Council of the whole 
Church, whenever such Council may be had, commending our cause, in the 
meanwhile, under Him Who will come to be our Judge, to the earnest 

rayers and to the enlightened and impartial inquiries of all good Christian 
eople.—EXETER, June 25, 1851.’ 





